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From the Bower a Path, and Peace 


“If I, my friends,” said he, “should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 
Tis likelier far that you with me should stay 
Than ’tis that you should carry me away.” 

—Cow.ey’s GARDEN. 
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ALONG the GARDEN 


Oon— 


ARCH proclaims , — 
that winter is over, (32 iy soe) 
but the seasoned || 


gardener laughs at the 
boast. He likes to have 
March speak sweet words, 
but he knows that they are 
not true ones. The unwise 
gardener believes that two 
bird songs make the spring- 
time and removes the win- 
ter protection just when it 
is needed most. Listen to 
the trained voice of May, 
but do not follow the beguil- 
ing blusterings of March. 


\ HEN I opened my 

mail yesterday morn- 
ing I found a catalog of the 
German seed firm Haage 
und Schmidt. It brought 
back memories of visiting 
their establishment at Er- 
furt some years ago. Here, 
if at any place that I have 
been, flowers extended on 
and on as far as the eye 
could reach. 

I shall not soon forget my 
host, Andreas Schroeder, a 
true flower-lover. He took 
me from patches of poppies 
to acre blocks of larkspur, 
from coldframes to green- 
houses, from seedhouse to dahlia field, like a busy bee that 
wishes to sip of each flower before the day is done. 

At each place he would cock his head to one side, like a 
bird and, holding a fiower in his hand, would exclaim, “And 
this flower, how wonderfully mild it is!’’ Of another, ‘Like 
the heaven so blue.”’ Of the Gilia, he remarked, “This inno- 
cent flower, how modestly it blooms!’’ He pointed to a 
petunia and remarked, “Is it not the velvet of a queen?” 
The Salpiglossis inspired him to say, ‘““These colors are those 
worn by kings in children’s stories.’’ 

He was a commercial man, but he had not lost the funda- 
mental enthusiasm for his product. When evening came it 
was past time for Abendessen, but still we lingered among 
the flowers until the light was fading away. 





HAT are the vivid garden memories of your childhood? 

To some “the memory of youth is a sigh,’’ but to most 
it is not a sigh but a souvenir. There is a spot in your heart 
where trailing-arbutus once grew, another where a black 
cherry tree reached its lush fruit into your bedroom window, 
a morning such as younever shall see again when violets are 
blue for you, perhaps there is a rose—an old, bluish, cabbage 
rose, but it grew outside your first schoolhouse. Each of us 
can paint our own memory flower pictures. 


THINK that each person has a favorite flower which 

others cannot really quite appreciate. To me the winter- 
aconite (shown on page 16) is the loveliest of March flowers 
—a brave, golden gem with its prim collar of green leaves. 
It freezes and thaws day after day but dges not seem to 
mind. After winter we want color, not snowdrops. Of 
course, I like snowdrops, too, but the winter-aconite is 
hardly known as a garden flower. Earlier than Crocus and 
Scillas, I admire this blossom for its audacity. 


IDDEN away in most catalogs and generally following 
Sweet Peas, one name appears in small type. It is 
Tagetes signata pumila. I have always thought that it is a 
pity that this lovely flower does not bear a name such as 
the Goldstar Marigold. The bright-golden flowers are borne 


PATH 





SO) 


in great profusion, the leaves 
are very dainty, and the 
cutflowers can easily be ar- 
ranged in low vases and 
bowls. It is almost an ideal 
edging plant. 


W! TY do people build 
rockeries? I think it is 
because they want to ex- 
press their desire to have a 
mountain, be it ever so 
small. They want the dainty 
plants whose charm is en- 
hanced by being grown in a 
situation which seems natu- 
ral. I am not distressed that 
rockeries, as commonly 
built, are not works of art. 
They are like songs, the ex- 
pressions of persons. Songs 
are sometimes sung with ar- 
tistry, oftentimes not, yet 
they are expressions. You 
cannot stop me from singing 
“Q Sole Mio’’—I shall sing 
it, if I desire. If I sing it 
well you will listen, or very 
‘sempre 4 you may pay to 
rear me sing it. But sing it 
I shall. And, good or bad 
let the rockery be built. 


te RY 


ORE about rockeries. 

A new book came into 
my hands during the last few days, “Rock Garden Primer,”’ 
by Archie Thornton. It is a book you will want to read. The 
discussion deals with the site, rocks, drainage, soils, con- 
struction, propagation of rock plants, bulbs, conifers, 
shrubs, trees, and includes a useful table of perennials. It 
is sincerely written and serves a need in your garden library. 
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HOMAS DREIER writes: “I am told that visitors to 

the mosque of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, are greeted 
with fragrance when they enter the building. This fragrance 
pervades the entire place because when the mosque was 
built a thousand years ago the stones and bricks were laid in 
mortar mixed with a solution of musk. If we, in our youth, 
build our years out of helpful, friendly, neighborly acts, we 
will offer to the world the fragrance of lovable personalities 
when we go down the western slope. I am thinking, too, that 
even after we have passed away, as the builders of this 
mosque have passed away, our works will go on living for us 
and praising us.” 


O FLOWER has been so much written about as the rose. 
Seventeen editions of ““How to Grow Roses’’ have been 
published. The new edition is the joint work of Robert 
Pyle, J. Horace McFarland, and G. A. Stevens. It contains 
lists of roses for all climates, discusses planting, care, prun- 
ing, and the other fundamental points of rose culture. The 
book is copiously illustrated with colored, black-and-white 
plates, and sketches. The authors have united to produce a 
how-to-do book of roses. 


ALWAYS take pleasure in watching the buds burst in 

early spring. A bud is of course a plant telescoped into 
the tiniest of packages. It is quite impossible to conceive 
of such miniature, perfectly formed petals, stamens, and 
pistils. Most of the unfolding leaves are as attractive as 
flowers. Few buds are more beautiful than the beech, with 
its satiny, fur-trimmed leaves. The roseate leaves of the 
oaks are almost floral. The flower buds of the peach are borne 
in pairs with a branch bud between. The Pussy Willow 
is of course the male flower of the tree.—EDITOR. 


— 
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Interestin g Homes are Mirrors of 
‘Those who Live in them 


‘i have a subtle 
air of charm and graciousness... in 
their fursishings ... their arrange- 
ments for living comfort .. . espe- 
cially telephone convenience. 





“ “ “4 


Homes reflect the personalities of their 
owners. A few are dull, lifeless, inconve- 
nient; others are sparkling and joyous— 
a pleasure to visit because you know they 
are a pleasure to live in. 


And in these homes you wil! find that 
things are planned with a view to great- 
est comfort and convenience. Telephones, 
for instance, are located wherever they 
will savé steps and time and effort. By an 
easy chair in the sun parlor . . . in the 
breakfast nook, or kitchen . . . on the 





library table . . . bedchambers and guest 


room... maid’s room . . . in fact, every- 

. . Bn gilthaad d It may be crispy cold outside, but here it is warm and cozy . . . with the late afternoon sun stream- 
where they will bring case in placing an ing through the windows . . . a comfortable chair ard a good book. . . and, of course, a telephone 
answering calls. Even in a small home, right at hand for that final touch of complete convenience. A sign of sensible living, surely. 


you can save an extraordinary amount of 
time and many, many steps by having 
enough telephones. 

Telephone convenience is almost a 
necessity in modern homes. And its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to help you select 
the best locations in your own home for 
telephones. Just ca!l the Business Office. 





Breakfast. An enjoyable meal, yet scarce a Inthe maid's room a telephone is not only a bit of 
leisurely one. But there's a telephone in reach, thoughtfulness ... . but it also tends to assure 
to save minutes when minutes are important. the answering of calls when the family is out. 
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The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


HERE is an old saying, 
“Life so short: the craft 
so long to learn,”’ and 


somehow this comes to mind 
when March begins. For, be- 
fore March is over, another 
garden season, with its many 
trials and problems, has begun 
for a good portion of the coun- 
try. One year, as fall comes, I 
think I have mastered the ways 
and means of growing plants. 
But no sooner does another 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland, spring come than other prob- 
rosarian, editor, gentleman lems are at hand to perplex. 
One evening last summer my 
little boy Donald, 5 years old, 
and I were out in the garden, working away with our plants, 
when Donald spoke up and said, “Daddy, you learn some- 
thing new about growing flowers every summer, don’t you?” 
The little fellow was right. A person has to keep learning all 
the time. If I live out my proverbial four score and ten, I'll 
die still ignorant of so many things. Oh 
well, gardening would lose half its pleasure 
if one couldn’t keep experimenting and 
keep learning. 





For those who live in the more northern 
states, March is still winter, with ground 
frozen and still snow. But maybe it will 
cheer you to know that down in Okla- 
homa the violets bloom in March, along 
the Cimarron and Washita. 

Once I lived in Oklahoma for several 
years, and one of the pleasures of that 
state was the early coming of spring, with 
the violets and wildflowers long before I 





“he, 


eae | 


ing up the loose sticks and leaves 
until the border looks neat and 
clean. But don’t attempt to cul- 
tivate until the ground dries out 
and the soil is friable and mel- 
low. Go over the shrubbery, too, 
using pruning shears to prune 
dead branches or any branches 
that have made ungainly 
growth. However, do not do 
much general pruning. 

The chances are that you will 
find that some things have been 
heaved out of the ground. These = fraynie Mf. Heath, North 
should be dug and reset at once = Dakota pioneer gardener 
to keep the roots from drying. 

Another way I do sometimes is 

to leave them be if they have not heaved too much but fill 
in around the plants with soil from the compost pile. If the 
ground is too wet it may be necessary to dig the plants and 
heel them in somewhere until planting conditions are better. 





This is the month, too, except in the 
extreme northern states, for beginning the 
year’s work on the lawn. The first job is 
to remove any mulch that you may have 
put on. Just as soon as the frost is out 
and the ground is ready, get out the roller. 
You have to watch for the exact time to 
do the rolling. Often you have only a day 
or two that is right. 

Don’t roll the lawn while the ground 
is too soft, else it will bake hard. If 
you have waited until it is too dry you 
won’t get the flattening that you should. 
The day when the ground is firm enough 
to walk on without injury, yet not hard, 


4 








had been accustomed to them. IfeverI The Siebold Stonecrop, one of the 18 the time. 
get to heaven, I hope that there will be pest rockery plants with gray leaves If you intend to scatter any seed, do | 


balmy breezes there such as come to 

Oklahoma in the early spring from down 

Texas way. And spring in Oklahoma is a most pleasant and 
beautiful time. The tulips come early, too. The sky is so 
clear at night, the moon so bright, that one could hunt wild- 
flowers under it. 


Between March 20 and 25 in the states thru which the 
fortieth parallel passes—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and on west to Kansas—one can usually begin some outdoor 
work in gardens that are well drained. To the south the 
season opens earlier. 

The first job is to uncover—and don’t be in too big a hurry 
to do this. Don’t 
be fooled by a 
warm day in the 
early part of the 
month. The first 
thing to uncover 
will be the tulips 
and narcissus. 
Then clear off the 
rock garden and, 
last, the peren- 
nial border. 

As you clear 
off the border, go 
over it with scis- 
sors, clipping 
dead branches of 
plants, and pick- 


A convenient mason’s round sicve 
can be placed over a bushel basket 











this before rolling. Also, if compost is to | 

be applied it should be added before | 
rolling. If you have a compost pile, soil from this scat- | 
tered lightly over the lawn will cover the seeds, add fer- 
tility, and help cover the roots of any plants that may have | 
been heaved out. In lieu of compost, peatmoss can be used | 


Early spring is the time, too, for applying fertilizer to the 
lawn. A high-grade mixed commercial fertilizer is best, and 
for the northern states, one of a 4-6-4 analysis is recom- 
mended. Ten pounds of this to each 1,000 square feet, ap- 
plied as a top dressing, will go a long way in keeping the 
grass thrifty and make you work to keep it mowed. The 
fertilizer should be 


scattered evenly Let the youngsters help pot the 


when the grass is lants. It’s great fun for them 
dry and thoroly p ; g fun f 


watered in at once, 
or else scattered 
during a good rain. 
This is to prevent 
burning of the 
grass. 





One can some- 
times get the jump 
on spring by divid- 
ing perennials and 
getting plants 
(those that (Con- 
tinued on page 93 
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The simple joys of home life are uppermost at “Homelands,” 
where the members of the famous Homer family work and play 


My Art and My Home Life 


. HAVE foupd 
that the united 
life of a happy 

home and the up- 

bringing of children 
are in perfect harmony 
with an artistic career.”’ This is the state- 
inent of Madame Louise Homer, world- 
famous contralto, who, not long ago, was 
cleeted, in a voting contest which ex- 
tended thruout the country, as one of the 
twelve most famous women of America. 

‘And I should know,” she continues, “for 

| have been singing for more than a quar- 

ter of a century and have also brought 
up six children of my own.” 

“How did you do it?” someone once 
asked her. 

“Both are difficult,”” Madame Homer 
replied, simply. ‘Nothing really good is 
casy to accomplish. My husband helped 
ine with both; alone, I could not have 
done it. 

“T guess I have always been a home- 
maker. As a child—the daughter of a 
busy minister—I was one of a large 
music-loving family, each of whom was 





They Join Together in Perfect Harmony, Says 
Madame Louise Homer, World-famous Contralto 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


brought up to care for definite duties at 
home. When, at the age of 17, I married 
my teacher, Sidney Homer, I kept right 
on making a home.” 


EVERAL years after her marriage to 

the well-known composer, Madame 
Homer and her husband, and their little 
daughter Louise, then just 7 months old, 
went to Paris, that the young mother 
might have still greater musical advan- 
tages. 

Madame Homer’s first thought in Paris 
was to create a real American home for 
her little family, and this in spite of the 
fact that they had only a few thousand 
dollars’ savings which must last them for 
a long time. 

Again, a year later, when the young 
artist had her first opportunity to sing in 
grand opera at Vichy, home came first, 
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and even a little gar- 
den was provided in 
which the baby might 
play. 

So it was constant- 
ly, in Europe and up- 
on their return to America, home and 
family came first—then the career. 

And presently it came to pass that the 
Homers, now a large family (there are 
now six children and three grandchildren), 
were able to realize their ambition and 
build themselves a permanent home to 
which they could return very frequently, 
and in which they could remain many 
months each year. 


HIS beautiful country place is very 
appropriately called “Homelands.” It 
is situated upon a curving shore of Lake 
George, among the foothills of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, and to reach it by train 
one journeys to Bolton, New York. The 
home is about two and a half miles from 
the station. 
The rambling house is built in real 
Colonial fashion and sets about two 
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hundred yards back from the 
lake front. The formal en- 
trance is on the side away 
from the lake, and he who 
would visit the Homers at 
“Homelands’”’ will drive up to 
this entrance, but not clear 
up. The circular driveway 
comes only part way to the 
door, after which the caller 
must go, on foot, thru the 
arbor and up the brick-and- 
stone path to the door. This 
is done so that the children 
may have a safe place to 
play. And all thru the house 
one comes upon one evidence 
after another that this home 
is built for the children! 
“‘We Homers love the sim- 
ple joys of home life,” said 
Madame Homer. “We all 
love the country, and turn with the regu- 
larity of migratory birds to our ‘Home- 
lands,’ where we always try to be from 
late spring until early fall. Sometimes 
we are all there for Christmas, also, and 
then we have a splendid time—Christmas 
greens from our own place, and everything 


jolly. As Mr. Homer says, ‘We Homers 
are a jolly crowd when we all get 


together.’ More than anything else, my 
husband and I want to be with our 
children all the time, just like families 
all over the world.” 


U PON entering “Homelands” thru the 

formal front door, the visitor finds 
herself in a great Colonial hallway which 
extends clear thru the house. Here is a 
stately staircase to the upper floor, with 
its white stairs and mahogany handrail. 
The light wallpaper on the wall is sprin- 
kled with nosegays of the old-fashioned 
flowers. 

Passing thru the doorway to the right 
we find ourselves in a spacious parlor, : 
room of unusual beauty and dignity. This 
room also reaches clear across the house, 
and thru the spacious windows on the 
side opposite to that by which we en- 
tered, one may look out upon a mag- 
nificent vista of well-kept lawn, tow- 
ering trees, and a placid lake. 

Here all the furnishings are in 
Colonial style and have evidently 
been arranged with thoughtful con- 








Madame Louise Homer’s little studio, near 
Lake George, at her home, Bolton, New York 


sideration for light, air, color, and comfort 
as well as distinctive beauty. 

The walls are paneled, and painted 
white. The color is supplied by the 
quaintly flowered designs on the lavender- 
tinted slipcovers on the chairs and other 
large pieces of furniture. At one side of 
the room is a large grand piano—a piano 
which, we learned, is in constant use, not 
only for the practicing of great classical 
music to be sung on concert tours, but for 
the frequent Sunday-evening hymn con- 
certs which are participated in not only 
by all the Homers, but also by a number 
of the family’s neighbors. 

“When I was a girl at home in 
father’s parsonage, I was a member 
of the Beatty family orchestra,’’ re- 
lated Madame Homer. ‘Each of us 
children knew how to play some in- 
strument—I played the triangle!— 
and we all sang. Sunday-night hymn 
singing was our happiest memory 
after we left home, and so it just 
came about, very simply, that my 
husband and I started the fashion 
with our children.” 

Here in the “‘Homelands’’ parlor is 
a huge black-brick fireplace, topped 


my 


Below: Therambling house of theHomers, 
very appropriately called “Homelands,” 
is built in real Colonial fashion and sets 
about two hundred yards back from the 


curving shore of the beautiful lake 








by a handsome wooden man- 
tel. Best of all, there is, back 
of the fireplace, a secret stair- 
way! There are bookcases be- 
tween the windows, both front 
and back, and window seats 
in every window. 


ON TO the right, beyond 

the parlor, are two small- 
er rooms, one a sort of office, 
and the other —as Louise 
Homer Stires remarked to me 
—having “just no name at 
all.’’ 

Just past these we find our- 
selves at once in one of the 
most attractive porches im- 
aginable. With tile flooring, 
an open fireplace, its glass 
sides at either end (for the 
porch is built clear across the 
house, as are the parlor and hall) so ar- 
ranged that the whole thing may be 
thrown open to the air—this porch be- 
longs to the children. It was built for 
them as a playroom. French doors open 
outward at both ends of the porch. 

Then, connected with the porch, is 
Madame Homer’s own personal suite of 
rooms, and here is her library of music 
and books, her 


ry 


(Continued on page 127 


Sidney Homer, well-known composer; 
Madame Louise Homer, his wife; Kath- 
erine Homer (left), who accompanies her 
mother in concert; Louise Homer Stires 
(right), who often sings with her mother 
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The Plain Facts About Life Insurance 


Y FIRST experience 
in buying life insurance 
taught me the impor- 


tant fact that there are many 
kinds of life insurance, which 
serve many kinds of need, and 
which may be bought for prices 
which differ almost as much as 
the cost of different styles of 
automobiles. Does a man want 
a limousine or does he want a 
small coupe? Or is it a case of 
wanting a limousine and afford- 
ing a small coupe? Or is he in 
a class betwixt and between? 

Many a life-insurance policy 
fits its owner’s need and purse 
the way the winter clothes in a 
missionary box from northern 
Minnesota (where there are lots 
of tall Scandinavians) fit the family of 
some Fiji Island missionary. 

Life insurance, if it be chosen with di- 
scrimination, can be cut to fit short people 
and tall people, be they thin-shorts or fat- 
shorts, thin talls or fat-talls. It is also 
adaptable to every sort of economic cli- 
mate, with linen crash for Palm Beach, 
seal-skin for Lake Placid, and plain wool 
or substantial cotton for people who want 
to remain comfortable tho they are not 
rich enough to follow the seasons up and 
down the earth. I am conscious that 
these metaphors are perhaps a bit mixed, 
but that’s the way with most persons’ 
ideas about life insurance. 

I learned this simple, and not so ob- 
vious, fact from my first purchase of life 
insurance. A particularly - persistent 
and, as it seemed to me, pestiferous and 
ubiquitous, life-insurance man had been 
camping on my trail, and generally mak- 
ing my life miserable, for several weeks. 
I am not blaming him, understand. In 
spite of the determined resistance I put 
up, he did me a lot of good. But at the 
time I didn’t like it. I had delayed; I had 
told him I didn’t want any insurance and 
didn’t need it; I had evaded his assertions 
that I owed something to my wife and 
baby, and that I ought to be doing my 
duty as a husband and father; I had 
scoffed at his cheerful suggestion that in 
another month I might be dead in an 
automobile accident or in a collision with 
pneumonia—in short, I had wriggled and 
squirmed; and yet, because my conscience 
didn’t feel right about it, I hadn’t the 
nerve to tell him to get out. So guilty 
had he made me feel, in fact, that I 
hardly dared look him in the eye; and I 
felt like running when I saw him coming 

~a thing he was always doing. 

It got so that I couldn’t approach a 
street corner without the feeling that he 
and my conscience had gone into cahoots 
and were lying in wait, ready to spring out 
and collar me, and ask me, as super-man 
to mere-man, if I expected to go home and 
look my family in the face, ete. He was 
nemesis. I hated him. I didn’t exactly 


One of the 


know is what 


ally painstakin 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


“Find Out What the Average Man Wants to 


Know About Insurance and Give It to Him” 


BE fein foregoing was the commission given to Wain- 
wright Evans. We wanted him to get a series of articles 
that would be written, not from the insurance salesman’s 
point of view but from the point of view of one who is 
answering inquiries from the public—perhaps from 
many persons who have already bought insurance and 
want to know more about the things they have bought. 
rincipal things that the layman wants to 
ind of policy he should buy under given 
circumstances. Another is how much insurance he ought 
to carry. Another is just what various types of insur- 
ance will do for him. Mr. Evans, who wrote our series of 
articles on how to finance the home, and is an exception- 
writer, entirely disinterested as to the 
subject he handles, will discuss all these points in a series 
of articles, of which this is the first. 
installment has to do mostly with term insurance should 
not be construed as a crowding out of other forms. To 
have a complete picture of life insurance, read the whole 


series of articles.—7HE EDITORS. 


want to bump him off; but one night I 
joyfully dreamed that some other victim 
of the fellow’s wiles had done the dirty 
work and that I was a pallbearer at the 
funeral, wearing a red necktie, a lily in 
my button hole, and a broad grin on my 
face. From this shocking revelation of 
my subconscious self I awoke, breathing 
a sigh of relief to think that my troubles 
were over; but it didn’t last more than 
two winks after I got my eyes open. 

That very afternoon he blew in on me. 

“Fine day,” he said. P 

“Not while you’re around,” I retorted. 
“Last night I dreamed that your insur- 
ance had come due. Say, give me a breath- 
ing spell of six months, and then I'll 
think about it—honest I will.” 


E BEGAN to intone: “In six months 
from now you may not be able to 
pass a physical examination; in six months 
from now your heart may go pht; in six 
months from now—say, for the love of 
Mike, why this six-month stuff? Why 
don’t you do it now? Why can’t I sell 
you some insurance? Aren’t you con- 
vinced, after all I’ve said?” 

I threw up my hands wearily. “Of 
course I am,’ I exclaimed. “That hasn’t 
a thing to do with it. Don’t you see my 
fix? Here I am, just married, and just 
starting out. My salary is small. I’ve 
got a family on my hands, and I’m not 
making enough to pay the bills. I’m in 
debt—and, get this, I don’t propose to 
go any deeper. That’s that.” 

He leaped to his feet and enthusiasti- 
cally shook my hand. “My dear fellow— 
at last I have the truth out of you. Why 
on earth didn’t you tell.me all that sooner 
instead of bucking my arguments? I 
thought you were ‘agin’ life insurance; 
and of course I never let a man get away 
with that. Lack of money—of course 
that’s different! You'd buy it if you 
could afford it; is that it?” 

“You bet itis. You wait till 1 get a 
raise in pay, and I'll buy. Now—on 
your way. There’s a good fellow!” 

He sat down again. 
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e fact that this 


“You see,” he went on, “the 
policies I have been telling you 
about are the more expensive 
sort; but I’ve got one expressly 
devised for young fellows in your 
position—something so cheap 
that even you, on your—er— 
moderate income, can afford it. 
You are quite right; you don’t, 
in your circumstances, want the 
kind of policy I’ve been trying 
to sell you. It is beyond your 
means. You’d have been foolish 
to let yourself in for it. You 
can’t afford endowments, or lim- 
ited-payment policies, or even 
ordinary life just yet. What 
you need is unadulterated Pro- 
tection, without any frills — 
what you need is temporarily to 
insure your life against death exactly as 
you’d insure your house against fire, with 
protection for a limited term of years. 
That’s what we call a term policy. You 
can get it at a very low figure.” 

“‘What’s the difference?” I asked, in- 
terested in spite of myself. 

“The difference is that when you buy 
an ordinary-life policy you at first pay 
more in yearly premiums than the current 
protection itself is really worth, so that 
you'll be laying up a fund that will be 
adequate to cover the increasing risk on 
your life as you grow older. Otherwise 
you’d be paying a very low premium 
when you were young, but more and more 
each year until, in old age, the rate be- 
came prohibitive. You see an ordinary- 
life policy is so arranged that you buy 
protection in the present, and at the same 
time, lay up a fund for future protection 
besides. That’s called a level premium, 
and if you discontinue the policy, why you 
get back as much of that premium money 
as hasn’t already gone to pay for protec- 
tion and for expenses. That’s called the 
cash-surrender value. Do you get that?” 

“T think so. Go on.” 


“ATOW then, there is this arrangement 
called Term Insurance, which does 
not lay up premiums against the distant 
future. It may be a five-year policy, or a 
ten-year policy, for instance, and it will 
confine itself absolutely to the stated 
period. All you usually pay is a level 
premium which is based on that short 
period instead of on your whole life. In 
other words, you are buying practically 
pure and unadulterated protection, just 
as you might, if you were hard up, buy 
coal by the hundred pounds instead of 
in five-or six-ton deliveries. 
“But bear in mind that when you are 
thru you are thru. At the end of the 


period, you have nothing coming to you 
in money. The account is closed; your 
money is paid out and your goods de- 
livered, and you have saved nothing 
against the future. It’s a hand-to-mouth 
sort of policy, 


(Continued on page 120 
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“he winter-aconite ts a gold- 
en-flowered bulbous plant 


HEN the first day of spring 
comes, long before it says 
so on the calendar, in Cleve- 
land I go poking about the garden 
to find what things may be stirring. 
We lift the brown straw to see if the 
sun has called the daffodils, and we 
are disappointed that the earth is 
still bare and shows no sign of green. 

But enthusiasm runs high, and even if 
we cannot uncover the bulbs and plants 
yet, it is high time for pruning shears and 
saw. 

The grapes must be done first, because 
they lose their sap woefully if we wait too 
long. Every branch should be cut back 
to two buds, and before one is half over 
the first vine there is a pile of discarded 
branches. It just does not seem right to 
cut so much away, and a beginner will 
become faint hearted and allow more to 
remain than he should. The experienced 
gardener knows better, and cuts ruth- 
lessly, knowing well that the roots can 
support only so much top, and that if he 
would have full bunches of grapes, he 
must have fewer of them. So each stem is 
cut back to one or two buds, and each bud 
will produce a bunch of grapes. 
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The Striped Squill, Pushkinia, resembles the Scillas but is more upright 





What to Do When Spring 
Unlocks the Soil 


The next thing to have our attention is 
the shrubs, and in order to prune them 
properly we should know the names of 
them, for not all shrubs can be pruned in 
the spring. Some of them produce their 
flowers on last year’s wood, and if it is cut 
off now there will be no flowers. Others 
produce their flowers on the new growth 
that springs either from the ground or 
from the buds on last year’s canes, and 
such shrubs can be pruned back severely 
now. Some of the common shrubs which 
may be pruned in early spring are shrub- 
althea, barberry, dogwood(bush varieties), 
Hydrangea, snowberry, coralberry, Ker- 
ria, privet, honeysuckle, mockorange, 
Spirea (summer-flowering kinds, such as 
Anthony Waterer and Douglas) and 
Weigelia. 

It is necessary to wait until after the 


EUNICE MERTON 


Now ts the tin 

to plant the Vivid 
Moss Phlox,acar- 
pet of rosy beauty 


Before they cor 
into leaf, spray th 
lilac and dogwood 
shrubs forscalen 
sects. Later sprays 
are not as effective 
and are likely to 


injure the foliag 
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The snowy flowers of the rockcress (Arabis) usher in the spring 


flowering season to prune Deutzia, 
pearlbush, goldenbells, Spirea (the spring- 
flowering kinds: Vanhoutte and Thun- 
berg Spireas), and Flowering Almond. 

In pruning shrubs the idea is to keep 
them vigorous and shapely, and to do this 
the old wood should be cut nearly to the 
ground. The new growth will then come 
from the ground, and the bush will be full 


The bulbs of the 
Poppy Anemone 
should be planted 
early in April. At 
right is the daisy- 
like leopardsbane 


Be 


Early vegetables 
and flowers are 
properly started in 
hotbeds, which 
should be pre- 
pared this month 


at the bottom instead of leggy. When you 
are pruning bear in mind that the buds 
just below the cut place will grow into 
new branches, so if you want new branch- 
es to come out low on the shrub, you must 
cut low. Another good rule in pruning is 
to remove entirely any weak, straggly 
growth, because it takes just as much for 
the roots to support it as if it were a good, 


strong stem. Never cut the top of a shrub 
off square unless you are training it for a 
hedge. If there are long, straight canes 
that need to be shortened, top them back 
to uneven lengths. 

In pruning shade trees the first thing to 
do is to cut out the dead wood. In cutting 
off a limb cut it back as closely as possible 
to the branch from which it springs. If 
this cannot be done with one sawing, 
make the first cut out a few inches from 
the body of the tree, and then cut again 
as closely as possible so that the bark can 
grow over it quickly and easily. All sears 
of any size should be painted over with a 
pruning compound. Ordinary paint dries 
too quickly, allowing the exposed surface 
to check so that insects and disease can 
enter. 

After the tree and shrub pruning is 
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mulching. And so, 
T bee of vou. if vou 
































In pruning shrubs cut out the 
oldest shoots first, but refrain 
from removing too many buds 
of such sorts that bloom early 


finished, we turn our attention to the 
roses. We have purposely left them 
to the last, because if they had been 
done first we should have been sure 
to get another stiff frost, and the 
newly cut canes would freeze back 
two or three inches. So we let them 
go until we are quite-sure the frost is not 
going to play any more serious pranks. 
In pruning the Hybrid Perpetuals, Hy- 
brid Teas, and Polyanthas, the procedure 
for all is about the same. Any very weak 
growth should be cut out entirely. Cut 
main stems back to two or three eyes, 
making the cut just above a strong out- 
side eye. Strong-growing bushes do not 
need to be cut back as severely as weak 
ones, for again our general rule holds 
true that it is better to have two or three 
strong shoots than a lot of spindly ones. 
Rugosa and brier roses should be 
pruned much the same as any shrub, cut- 
ting out the very old wood and topping 
other shoots back some to induce braneh- 
ing. 
Ramblers and climbing roses should 


not be cut until (Continued on page 100 
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My Rose—Dorothy Perkins—and Othets 
















* OU must be very proud to have such a lovely rose for 


your namesake,’’ so many people have said to me. 

I am — now. But the Dorothy Perkins Rose was 
named for me by my father when I was too young to know any- 
thing about it, and when I did grow old enough to be aware of 
the honor, I am afraid that it was more a source of annoyance 
than satisfaction to me. 

I can still remember how I used to hate being in from play, 
to be gazed upon by visiting nurserymen. “This is Dorothy,”’ 
my mother would introduce me, and I would be patted on my 
head while the stranger invariably observed, “So this is the 
little girl the rose is named after!’’ They always inspected me du- 
biously. (I was a singularly un-roselike child, and usually none 
too clean, since my playgrounds were the greenhouses and the 
potting sheds.) In those days, I am certain that “‘a rose by any 
other name’”’ would have been much sweeter —to me, at least. 

Now that I am married I have of course lost my name, and 
I am much too old to be patted on the head. But I still have, 
occasionally, very interesting experiences as a result of my 
famous namesake. Several years ago a garden magazine ran 
an article about women for whom flowers had been named. 
“By now,”’ it said, “Dorothy Perkins is probably a dear old 
lady in a lace cap, telling her grandchildren stories about her 
girlhood and her namesake, the rose.’’ 

That was too much. I sat down at once and wrote expostu- 
latingly to the editor. “Of course I do feel pretty ancient,” I 
admitted, “with the responsibility of a home and a husband 
and two children on my shoulders, but really, I haven’t reached 
the lace-cap-and-grandmother stage.’’ The editor’s apologies 
were entirely abject, and in reparation for his calumnies he 
sent me a delightful book. 

A year ago last Christmas one of my friends sent me a marked 
copy of a magazine which contained an article by A. A. Milne, 
entitled ‘‘An Immortal Name.”’ I wish I might quote the whole 
article; it was as amusing and enchanting as only the author 
of “When We Were Very Young”’ can be. In it Mr. Milne 
bewailed the fact that no one had named a flower after him, so 


“So This Is the Little Girl 
The Rose Was Named After” 


DOROTHY PERKINS ESTABROOK 


Some years ago an editor wrote, “By now 
Dorothy Perkins is probably a dear old 
lady in a lace cap, telling her grandchildren 
stories about her girlhood.” Not so, here 
is Dorothy Perkins Estabrook, not a day 
older than—but that would be indiscree 


The Philadelphia home of Dorothy Perkins 
Estabrook is surrounded by areal garden of 
perennials, dwarf fruit,roses,and shrubbery 






that his name might be preserved forever to posterity, and then 
he said, “Dorothy Perkins, surely, is immortal, no less than 
Dr. L’Obel. Perhaps she herself is still of this world .. .”"! 


WONDERED, doubtfully, whether after all they were 

right, and I was merely a tradition, instead of a flesh-and- 
blood person, as I had believed. I wrote also to Mr. Milne. 
And this is the delightful letter I had in reply: ““Dear Dorothy 
Perkins,’ he wrote, making me feel as if he were my lifelong 
friend. “I ignore the Mrs. Burk, I ignore the Estabrook, in 
fact, I almost ignored the Perkins. And so it is really you at 
last! You were the first flower I ever met. In 1894 we went to 
live in the country; I was eleven. Not an age which is interested 
in gardens, but from the moment when you first came to stay 
with us—’95? ’96?—your name lingered in my memory; almost 
the only one that did. No, there was one other, a Mrs. Simkins, 
a dull creature in a shawl, but you I saw always in a sun-bonnet. 
That indifference to other flowers stayed with me until four 
years ago, when I got a cottage and a rose garden of my own. 
Miss Perkins, Dorothy, the world has become a different place. 
There is nothing in the world worth doing except growing 
flowers. By ‘growing,’ I mean watching them come up out of 
the ground and saying, ‘We must have some more of those next 
year.’ My wife is the real gardener, who knows all about 
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mulching. And so, 
I beg of you, if you 
know no one who 
will call his new 
flower after me, at 
least let your new 
Japanese beetle 
trap go down to 
posterity as the 
Milne. All else is 
vanity. 

“Give my love 
to Dolly (my 7- 
year-old daughter, 
whom I had men- 
tioned in my letter 
as being one of Mr. 
Milne’s most ar- 
dent admirers). 
Isn’t it time she 
had something called after her? 
A new marigold, perhaps. 

“T wish you could see my 
garden. I looked at it for nine 
weeks on end this summer, 
when I might have been wast- 
ing my time writing verses. 

“Yours very sincerely, 

A. A. Milne.” 


OU can understand why I 
felt that a new rose must be 
called for Mr. Milne at once. 
Since my father is no longer in 
the nursery business, I wrote 
to Robert Pyle, of the Conard- 
Pyle Company. While I was 
visiting their gardens last sum- 
mer, Mr. Nicolas, who is one of 
the country’s greatest authori- 
ties on roses, had taught me 
how to hybridize a rose, and 
even let me try my own hand 
at it. “If this rose turns out 
well,’ I begged Mr. Pyle, 
won’t you let it be called the 
A. A. Milne? Or if you have a 
new rose, now, waiting for a 
name, may I have that one?” 
Mr. Pyle wrote that he had 
nothing new at present, but he has promised that their first 
attractive new one shall be named the “A. A. Milne.’”’ Altho 
I think that Mr. Milne need not worry about his name’s being 
immortal. As long as there are children in the world to clamor, 
“Please read about ‘Winnie-the-Pooh,’ mother,” he will not 
be forgotten. 

You know the old adage about “shoemaker’s children.” 
Until four years ago, I, who grew up in greenhouses and speci- 
men grounds, hardly knew the name of a single flower except 
my namesake, and—shameful admission—I didn’t always rec- 
ognize that when I saw it. But now, things have changed! 

Shortly after we built the house in which we now live, one of 
iny neighbors loaned me three 
garden books, saying that she 
thought I might be interested 
in reading them. I took them 
politely, not to hurt her feel- 
ings, and they lay on the liv- 
ing-room table for weeks. Then 
came a rainy Sunday evening 
when I found myself with noth- 
ing to do, and worse, nothing 
in the house that I hadn’t read. 
Half-heartedly, I picked up one 
of the books; it was, I think, 
Mrs. Ely’s “A Woman’s Hardy 
Garden.” It was past 3 o’clock, 
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and my husband had been re- 


ae monstrating with me for sev- 
This picture of Dorothy eral hours, when I went to bed, 


Perkins was taken in 1897, but I had finished all the books. 
about the time the rose The very next morning, I 
was named for her bought seeds and tools and 
fertilizer and began. And now, 
after four years of gardening, 
I can say devoutly with Mr. 
Milne, ‘‘The world has become 
a different place. There is 
nothing worth doing except 
growing flowers.” Only, by 
“growing” I do not mean 
“watching them come up out 
of the ground.”” My garden is 
very far from the way I want 
and mean it to be in the future, 
but every leaf and flower that 
grows there was planted and 
cared for by my own hands. 
My husband admires and sug- 
gests; my children have their 
own small gardens, but my 
garden is my own. 


Vigorous, hardy, lovely 
Dorothy Perkins—a rose 
whose profusion of bloom 
has welcomed her to all 
the gardens of the world 


ND it has not been easy. 
Not only had I poor soil 
to start with, but I am con- 
vinced that I have every known 
insect and disease. My hus- 
band says reproachfully, “You 
would let the children do with- 
out shoes, to buy new kinds of 
sprays and sprayers!” It isn’t 
quite as bad as that, but I am 
still looking for something that 
will really keep the blight from , 
my gorgeous Wrexham del- 
phiniums and my phlox, and 
rust from the snaps, and black- 
spot from my roses—not to 
mention that I’m almost ready 
to give up because of those un- 
speakable Japanese beetles. Al- 
most—but not quite. 

I am often asked, “Why is it 
that you haven’t a single Dor- 
othy Perkins on your place?” 
I don’t know why, except that 
my space is limited, and there are so many roses I like better. 
I guess I like the newer sorts and seem to want what others do 
not have. 

Behind the garden are my dwarf fruit trees. I have pears, 
peaches, apples, a plum, a cherry, and even a quince, and I do 
not understand why more people do not plant these small trees. 
They are a mass of fragrant beauty in the spring, and several of 
my trees are, this year, already bearing, altho they were 
planted in the fall of 1927. 

I wish that everyone would have a garden. Somewhere I have 
read, “It is the poets of the world who cannot write poetry, who 
go to smash.” To this I add serenely, “But not if they will 
make gardens.’’ Not that I 
am a poet in any sense, nor 
sentimental about “the warm, 
dark earth, and the dew on the 
grass,’”’ but if you are nervous 
or worrying, or out of sorts, 
go out and dig. You will find 
out what I mean. 


In this lovely garden Mrs. Esta- 
brook digs away weariness by 
coaxing roses toward perfection 
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This interesting 
house was built in Ls 
Los Angeles for 
$8,200. The plans 
are by E. W. 
Stillwell, architect 
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Low and rambling 
in street appear- 
ance, the house 
possesses a rather 
broad frontage, 56 
feet 6 inches in all 














A House 


HERE is a charm, plus an atmo- 

sphere of romance and restfulness, 

about the small Spanish-style 
house pictured here that makes it par- 
ticularly likable. Low and rambling in 
street appearance, it possesses a rather 
unusually broad frontage, 56 feet 6 inches 
in all, and hence offers quite exceptional 
opportunity for an interesting treatment 
of its grounds, which, it will be seen, has 
been most admirably realized. Indeed, 
for this and other reasons, it constitutes, 
where one has sufficient building area, a 
home design that doubtless merits 
thoughtful consideration; and, inciden- 
tally, if there be not available the neces- 
sary breadth of lot, the den extension on 
the extreme right might, perhaps, be 
omitted. As far as the floor plan is con- 
sidered, it is also a design that may be 
very satisfactorily utilized for almost any 
locality. 

The house is of frame and stucco con- 
struction, as regards the outside walls, 
and the roof consists of roofing tiles thru- 
out. The stucco is of a warm cream tint, 
and the roof is in a variegation of colors, 
including dark brown, deep red, orange, 


Plan for 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


and buff. The wood trim, including the 
shutters at the windows, is in weathered 
brown, but the window sash are painted 
in grayish blue, while the lathe-turned 
wood-grills used to inclose the front win- 
dow of the den extension are in light 
brown with narrow bands of deep blue, 
orange, and red. 


HE floor plan provides living-room, 
den, dining-room, a little breakfast 
room, kitchen, two bedrooms and bath- 
room, besides the usual laundry or ser- 
vice porch. A pair of glass doors separate 
the living-room from the dining-room, 
and arched doorways at either side of 
the fireplace, hung with heavy curtains, 
give ,access from the living-room to the 
den. A short hall, reached either from 
the breakfast room or by way of the 
laundry porch, directly connects with 
each of the bedrooms and the bath- 
room, and from off the breakfast room, 
and thus convenient from the kitchen, is 
a stairway to the basement. 
The living-room is designed with an 
arched or vaulted ceiling, and its 
woodwork, tho of pine, is finished in imi- 


Any Locality 


tation of antique mahogany, while the 
plastered walls and ceiling are tinted in 
old-parchment shades. The dining-room 
is similarly finished, except that it has no 
vaulted ceiling. In the hall and bedrooms 
the pine woodwork is in old ivory and the 
plastered walls are papered. In the 
kitchen and bathroom both the wood- 
work and the walls are done in enamel, 
the woodwork being finished in tan and 
the walls in robin’s-egg blue. In the 
breakfast room the woodwork is in tan 
and the walls papered. The den is fin- 
ished in oak. Hardwood flooring is used 
thruout, except in the kitchen and bath- 
room, tile being used in the latter. 


“TRE basement, occupying only a small 
part of the foundation area, is walled 
and floored with concrete, and concrete is 
also used for the house foundation. The 
equipment includes a furnace and all other 
modern conveniences. The built-in fea- 
tures of the plan embrace a cabinet iron- 
ing board and excellent cupboards in the 
kitchen, a shelf and drawer cabinet, and 
a wall medicine case in the bathroom and 
a linen cabinet in the bedroom hall. 
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If It Is Beautiful It 


Must Be 


Livable 


R. C. HUNTER 


PRACTICAL plan and a charm- 
A ing house go hand in hand almost 

inevitably. In this respect archi- 
tecture differs from all other arts. Music 
is written to give pleasure to the ear, 
painting and sculpture to the eye, writing, 
as an art, be it poetry or prose, also ap- 
peals to our senses. 

We could exist, tho perhaps not live in 
the truest. sense, without these other arts, 
but architecture not only satisfies our 
sense of the beautiful but provides us 
shelter, which is almost as necessary to us 
as food. The house which is designed only 
to create a picture and is not a practical 
shelter fails almost without exception, 
even as a beautiful picture or as a satisfac- 
tory home. When we say a house is a 
livable house we have also said it is a 
beautiful house, and if it is beautiful it 
must be livable. 

The house illustrated on this page is 
one of the best I have ever seen to illus- 
trate the statements made in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Assume for a moment 
that you desire a home on an inside lot, 
With the same number of rooms shown in 
this plan—a living-room, dining-room, 
sunroom, kitchen, and an extra room for 
den, maid’s room, or playroom down- 
Stairs, and with three bedrooms, bath- 
room, and plenty of closets upstairs. As- 
Sune, also, that you wish this house to be 
built economically and so that it is com- 
pact enough to heat well and be easily 
constructed. With these assumptions, 
What changes would you make in the plan 
to improve it? A problem such as this 
would be an entertaining puzzle on a win- 
ter's evening for a family interested in 
planning a new home, and it would 


show them now important a part of 
their building the plan can be. 

I have a friend who, when he hears me 
say some plan or building is good, in- 
variably asks, “What is good about it?” 
That is a good, sensible question, so why 
not answer it as tho it had been asked 
about this house? 


NE of the answers is that all the area 
of both first and second stories has 
been used to the best advantage, while 
there is no feeling of effort and distortion 
in obtaining this result. The rooms group 
themselves gracefully and naturally to- 
gether so that each has not only splendid 
proportions, light, ventilation, and area, 
but also that often forgotten merit—wall 
space for furniture. The sunroom is so 
placed that it can be used as an adjunct 
to the living-room in case of parties or as 
a dining porch in summer, or for the chil- 
dren—with violet-ray glass in the win- 
dows—it would make a perfect health 
playroom for them in winter. 

The den or maid’s room is well placed, 
not only for accessibility, but also for 
privacy, so that it could fulfill easily any 
one of a number of possible needs in the 
family life. The hall and stair also func- 
tion perfectly in the plan. Both upstairs 
and down, the hall is light. The first- 
story hall allows one to go directly from 
the kitchen to the front door without 
going thru any rooms, and in the second 
story the bathroom is but a step from 
any of the three bedrooms. Two of the 
bedrooms have splendid large closets with 
windows. These closets might easily be 
developed into dressing rooms. 

What else makes this a “good plan’’? 
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A small house derived from the steep-roofed 
cottages one finds in Normandy and beauti- 
fully modified to suit our modern needs, The 
trees and planting form a perfect setting 


Below are the two plans which are worthy of 
an evening’s study because they embody so 
many features of merit. Note the well- 
considered wall spaces for furniture groups 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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It is designed so as to be constructed both 
well and economically. If we place the 
plan of the second floor over that of the 
first, we shall find that all the main 
second-story partitions are directly above 
those in the first story. This allows the 
walls to carry from the basement footings 
directly up thru the building to the attic 
floor and transmit their load in a vertical 
line, one from the other. This means that 
there will be the minimum amount of dis- 
tortion from shrinkage as the wood shrinks 
and the building takes its final form. 

The exterior speaks for itself from the 
picture. It is a fine example of a small 
home derived from those of Normandy 
but fitted to our modern needs. It is good 
and rests easily among the fine trees 
which form its setting. Had our question 
been reversed to read “‘What is bad about 
this house?” it would have been much 
more difficult to answer. I shall let the 
readers of this article answer that ques- 
tion for themselves. 


N MONTCLAIR, New Jersey, where 
this home is, the cost of building it 
was $13,500. But we cannot generalize 
about costs and take large areas by com- 
parison such as the East or the Middle- 
west, for costs are variable, not only ‘as to 
place but as to time, available material, 
and special requirements. In the July, 
1929, issue, you will remember, we gave 
costs figures which showed that a house 
that cost $13,300 on Long Island could 
be built for $8,865 in San Francisco, 
$7,721 in Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and $7,353 in Mobile, Alabama. 
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All About the Sowing 








1. Place broken crockery or 
crushed stone in the bottom 
of the box for good drainage 





2. Fill the flat with loose soil 
and scrape it level with a 
piece of lath or straightedge 





3. Tamp soil rather firmly, 
using a brick or a piece of 
244 but keep surface level 








4. Mark out rows, using a 
beveled lath to make shallow 
furrows, proper space apart 
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FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


Photographs by Edwin A. Falk 


HO can say that we have no modern mir- 

\ \ acles when into commonplace boxes, holding 

what appears to be black and lifeless soil, 
we drop the little golden grains of pansy seed, the 
rough dry husks of single dahlias, or the papery discs 
of lilies, and with our own eyes see the wonders of 
their growth? 

March, to all real gardeners, is a month of mystery, 
magic, and miracles—for once again it is the happy 
time of seed-sowing. The very word March on all 
calendars should be brightly embossed in emerald 
and gold, for it is the sign and the password which 
opens to our delighted selves a season of soul-stirring 
exhilaration if we fulfill our part at this always-old 
but forever-new coming of springtime. 

We are filled with wonder as we consider the mar- 
velous ways of seeds: their astonishing diversity in 
form and color; their amazing root and leaf knowledge; 
and, greater than all, their fidelity, each to its own 
individuality. No seed of a fragile, dancing poppy 
ever tried to grow clinging tendrils or shaggy bark. 
No winged maple seed tries to produce a rose. Acorns 
grow into oaks and never attempt smiling sunflower 
faces. 

My thoughts on seeds and seed-sowing force me to 
admit that March almost makes up for the lack of a 
“magic carpet.’”’ Of all the surprise gifts of genie or 
fairy godmother, I can imagine no aid more to be de- 
sired by a gardener than a helpful, untiring, magic 
carpet to carry one quickly after delightful seeds and 
plants. But the bright light of March days shines 
upon the almost equal magic of seeds by post. A letter 
here—a letter there—and into our eagerly waiting 
hands come the tough brown envelopes carrying safely 
their precious measures of seeds. Seeds from China, 
England, Scotland, and France. Alpines from 
Switzerland. Rare cacti from New Mexico. 
Gorgeously colored petunias, zinnias, and dahlias 
from California. Heavenly Blue Morning-glories 
from Florida. An almost limitless choice has been 
gathered by careful hands all around the earth, 
packed, labeled, and listed by our seedsmen, and 
can be ours this very spring. Such treasures as 
we may have—such breath-taking colors and per- 
fumes! Let’s order quickly! 

Meanwhile, we can be getting everything ready for 
the planting indoors of those seeds which like or need 
an early start,insuring a longer flowering season in 
the garden. Sowing seeds inside differs very little 
from outdoor planting, except, of course, our space is 
much more limited and we count upon transplanting 
the small seedlings started indoors at least once before 
they reach the garden. (Continued on page 54 














5. If the seeds are very fine, 
sow them thinly by shaking 
them slowly from the packet 














6. Sift fine soil over the 
seeds, the depth to depend 
on the sise of the seed 








7. Cover with a newspaper; | 
the seeds do not need light 
until they have germinated 
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8. One method of watering 
is to submerge a pot to the 
rim in a basin of water 
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Pouring concrete walls and 
laying the reinforcement 
cable. Note the wooden forms 


We Build a Garden Pool 


OME primitive instinct 

seems to give all of us a 

desire to be near the wa- 
ter. Any body of water has a 
certain beauty. Apparently we 
all respond to water, whether it 
is quiet or splashing. 

Whatever our motive, we 
wanted to be near the water. As 
our family home is located many 
miles from the lake, in a suburb 
of Chicago, it seemed easier to 
move some of the water than all 
of the home. 

Another long-nurtured urge 
called for a rock garden. After 
reading a great deal about the 
construction of pools and rock 
gardens, and after admiring 
many natural combinations of 
the two in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we finally formed a mental 
picture and made a few rough 
sketches of what we wanted to 
do toward combining the two in 
a naturalistic way in our back 
yard, 

A spot easily seen from the 
rear living porch and flanked by 
a mass of shrubbery 
separating rear from 
side lawns seemed the 
most logical location. 
The shape of the pool 

somewhat like that 
of a pear—was staked 
out, and the sod was re- 
moved for use else- 
where. Then the heav- 
ier work was begun. 

Preparing the Forms. 
Using a tile spade, a 
trench 5 inches wide 
and 2 feet deep was dug 
Where the wall of the 
pool was to be. The 
depth was measured, 
hot from the surface 
grade line, which hap- 
pened to slope, but 
from a pre-determined 


EDWIN A. REEVE 





Completed pool and rockery before planting. 
The rocks are built high at the back to form 
a cliff with a heavy background of shrubs 
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level grade line. Nor was the 
depth of the trench 2 feet at all 
points. One corner was selected 
as the location for the outlet, and 
the trench bottom was regulated 
to slope up gradually from this 
point, allowing a fall of about 5 
inches in the 14-foot length of 
the pool. 

The sides of this trench, dug 


thru black humus and brown 


subsoil, served as a smooth form 
for the concrete. All that was 
necessary was to build up wood- 
en forms a few inches higher in 
spots where the soil surface was 
lower than the level grade line. 
The next step was to provide 
for an outlet. A little tunneling 
at the deepest part of the trench 
permitting the crosswise inser- 
tion of a 1-foot section of 1-inch 
pipe, capped to keep out loose 
dirt. This pipe was placed 3 
inches from the floor of the 
trench, as the concrete floor of 
the pool was expected to be 
smoothed off at this height 


from the base of the side walls. 


At the other end of 
the pool another pipe 
was arranged in the 
same way. This pipe 
leads into a small reser- 
voir just outside the 
pool. From this reser- 
voir an electrically 
driven pump will force 
water up onto a mini- 
ature rock cliff, down 
whose face it will splash 
(Continued on page 114 


Partly completed floor, 
sidewall undermined and 
concrete forced into this 
cavity to make water- 
tight joint. Also shows 
limestone coping of pool 
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This looks like a purely naturalistic landscape, but it is a homemade pool, and 
an inexpensive one, at that. Taking Nature as his guide, as should always be 
done with an informal pool, Guido A. M. W. von Webern did this work on 
the grounds of his modest suburban retreat, near Dayton, Ohio. Note the use 
of informal evergreens, of an adequate background, of the gently. sloping 
rockery. This is not a spot for a moment’s attention but one for meditation 
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A bedroom interior by Brognard Okie, a Philadelphia architect famous for his 
convincing designs inspired by Early Pennsylvania Colonial. A cool, easy, 
graceful, and useful bedroom corner, decorated inexpensively but in good taste 
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A cool and inviting interior ready for a quiet afternoon tea. The furniture is 
quaint and Early American in character, but the whole effect of wallpaper, 
rug, and extreme simplicity is modern, individual, and in appealing taste 
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Books About 
Doing and 
Making... 


That Concern Your Home, Your 
Garden, Your Children, Yourself 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


\ \ T7HEN spring comes round again, poets, 
youths, and maidens may cherish vague 
and sentimental fancies, but most good 
householders, male and female, begin to think joy- 
fully and definitely about things to do and things to 
make. They wake from their long winter lethargy 
with a distinct yearning to improve their houses, 
their gardens, their back fences, their children, and 
themselves. They long irresistibly to give everybody 
and everything a good dose of soap and water or a 
fresh coat of paint. That is why, for this March 
magazine, I want to tell you all about some fascinat- 
ing new books on practical subjects. 

I shall begin with a new edition of an old book, a book as 
straightforward and homely as a book can be, but as full of 
inspiration and ideas as your garden will soon be full of seeds. 
Ten years or so ago, when my children were little, I could not 
possibly have kept house without my well-worn copy of Self- 
Reliance, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Therefore, when I 
learned the other day that Henry Holt (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany $2), had brought out a new and revised edition of this 
friendly, sensible, thoroly helpful volume that had guided me 
past so many of the pitfalls of untrained parenthood, I was 
ready to throw up my hat for joy. But first I decided I would 
write straight to Mrs. Fisher herself for a little account of 
how she came to write the book. She has very kindly complied, 
and you will see on this page her most recent photograph, along 
with her little statement of explanation. Mrs. Fisher is, as you 
probably know, the successful novelist who wrote The Bent 
Twig, The Brimming Cup, Understood Betsy, and other 
books. She is a mother and housekeeper as well as a writer, 
and because she has value as a person, her books also have value, 
real value. I am particularly grateful to her because I happen to 
be the type of mother likely to deny my much-loved children 
the self-reliance, initiative, and responsibility Mrs. Fisher so 
prizes. Her book showed me a wiser way, and I am by no means 
thru with it yet, even tho my daughters are now in high school. 
Does Self-Reliance belong among the “newer educational 
books”? It does, most definitely, altho it was written 13 years 
ago! It was sensible and alive then; it is sensible and alive now; 
wisdom does not alter, tho terminology may. 

From Self-Reliance I come naturally to another new edition 
of an older book, Feeding the Family, by Mary Swartz Rose (The 
Macmillan Company, $5). The author is professor of nutrition 
at Teachers College, Columbia, and her plump volume offers 
the most practical sort of help for the housekeeper who needs 
to study the best foods for small children of all ages, for adoles- 
cence and youth, for people after 50. Professor Rose shows how 
to construct well-balanced family menus of many kinds, how to 
feed the sick and convalescent, how to buy foods to the best ad- 
vantage. It is a valuable reference book for any home. 

Four brand-new cookbooks that interest me a great deal are 
Practical Candy-Making, by Victor W. Porter (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $2), Jack-Knife Cookery, by James A. 
Wilder (E. P. Dutton & Company, $2), Patty Pans, A Cook- 
Book for Beginners, by Florence La Ganke (Little, Brown and 
Company, $1.75, and Kitchen Ranging, by Pearl Adam (Jona- 
than Cape and Harrison Smith, $2.50). The book on candy- 
making is planned ‘‘for the home woman who appreciates fine 
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Self-Reliance had back of it 





the same motive which moved me to 


write Mothers and Children -- 





indeed the motive behind all my 
books, novels and stories as well 
as essays -~ the desire to share 
my meditations on life and my ex- 
periences of life with American 
neighbors like the people in my 


own family. 


Dea Ceugt) Beales 


candies, for the woman who would earn pin-money by selling 
candy to neighbors or shops, for the tea-room or candy-shop 
that wishes to handle highest-grade candies at a good profit, 
and for teachers and students of candy-making.’’ (The book 
covers the subject lesson by lesson.) It is a practical little vol- 
ume offering many excellent references. 


ACK - KNIFE COOKERY is an attractive book for 
boys, Boy Scouts particularly, and the Dutton publicity 
man didn’t overstate it one bit when he said, “This is a cook- 
book. . . written in a rollicking, entertaining style, and tells 
how anybody with only a jack-knife can get himself a good 
meal if he should suddenly find himself lost in the woods or on 
a desert island.’ The author has for many years been actively 
identified with the Boy Scouts. 

Patty Pans, equally attractive, is for girls; the Girl Scouts or 
Camp Fire girls could use it to great advantage, as could any 
amateur or even utterly inexperienced cook. Kitchen Ranging 
offers recipes for favorite dishes from all over the world. 

I mustn’t talk only of household things today—there are so 
many new books on other practical subjects—but before I 
hasten on, I do want to tell you about a book for which one of 
the regular contributors to this magazine is partially respon- 
sible. It is The House That Runs Itself, (Continued on page 75 
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Mr. Pillsbury taking a moving picture with his specially de- 
signed camera-microscope. With its use he.obtains the graphic 
story of the inner and unseen mechanism of plant cells 


The Flowers Star in the Movies 


Arthur C. Pillsbury Reveals the Secrets in the Lives of Plants 


“7 ARY, Mary, 
quite contrary, 
How does your 
varden grow?” 

Whatever may be the an- 
swer in the nursery rhyme, 
there is one man in America 
who really knows. He is 
Arthur C. Pillsbury, who 
perches on a hilltop out in 
Berkeley, California, and 
takes motion pictures of 
plants as they are busily en- 
gaged in growing, bloom- 
ing, seeding, leafing, and, 
ves—love-making. 

Three weeks of patient 
effort by Pillsbury and he 
sets before you a few sec- 
onds of motion-picture film 
in which a flower comes to a 
bud, blooms, droops, with- 
ers, dies, and the little seed- 
lings appear. It is rather 
uncanny to see the whole thing as one 
continuous motion, the entire life cycle 
of a plant enacted before your eyes. 

Pillsbury has learned much in this work 
of his. He has learned that plants are the 
most regular of all living things, that one 
can almost set his clock by the life phases 
ol a plant. He has seen plants grow to- 
ward light and flee from it. He has 
watched sensitive plants turn and twist 
and writhe to avoid a danger, pitifully 
trying to make up for the lack of the one 
great gift that separates them from the 
animal kingdom — the gift of locomotion. 

All of these things he has seen and re- 
corded with his camera. He is pioneering 
into new fields, rescuing botany and 
biology from charts and textbooks and 
making these sciences a living, dramatic 
body of knowledge. 


THOMAS R. CARSKADON 
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A motion-picture film which shows us the transition of a Daily 
Mail Rose from the bud to the falling of the petals. It was photo- 
graphed at the rate of one exposure every 5 minutes. It required 
72 hours to take the film, but it may be shown, in less than a minute 


Pillsbury proceeds on the theory that 
growth is motion. To study growth accu- 
rately, one should see it as motion. Very 
soon he abandoned the still camera of his 
early experiments and went directly to 
the movies. 

New machinery and cameras had to be 
devised, an entirely new technique worked 
out. The first experiments were started 
only eight years ago, but it was the college 
training of Pillsbury’s youth that made 
success possible. 


E GRADUATED in mechanical engi- 
neering at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, in 1897. Nearly a quarter of a 
century later he set to work to recapture 
his youthful knowledge. He restudied 
gear and pulley, flywheel, shaft, and pin- 
ion. Photography, first started as a 
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hobby and later continued 
as a means of working his 
way thru college, had lured 
Pillsbury away from me- 
chanical engineering. He 
went back to it now in 
earnest. 

The first electric motor he 
designed for his particular 
work is still in service. 
Gradually he accumulated 
accurate sets of reducing 
and timing gears, special 
lenses for microscopic pho- 
tography, drying and devel- 
oping rooms, projection ma- 
chines, and other appara- 
tus, until his laboratory now 
looks as complicated as the 
fire-control room of a bat- 
tleship. 

Patience, unending care, 
and perseverance are the 
qualities needed for success 
in his work. He must first make sure that 
his camera conditions are perfect, that the 
focus is exact, the subject is entirely 
within the field of the camera, and the 
light is entirely uniform during day and 
night. 


HEN he must compute the time it 

takes for a flower to open, and set his 
samera accordingly. He starts with an 
electric motor revolving at a fixed speed, 
say 1,200 revolutions a minute. Then 
with his reducing gears he can bring this 
ratio down to 100 to 1, 500 to 1, 10,000 
to 1, or any ratio desired. Let us say he 
scales down his gears so that the motor- 
ized camera will make one exposure every 
half hour. Such a rate would be used on a 
plant that opens very slowly. On the 
screen, however, it (Continued on page 70 
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Fixtures to Fit the Home 


The Minimum Amount Spent for Them Should 
Be Two Percent of the Cost of the House 


IAT about the 
lighting fix- 
tures? This is 


usually the cry just before the last coat 
of paint is put on the woodwork of the 
new home. It is too bad that this is so 
often true, for at that time most of us 
feel that our purse is about empty; we 
have had the little luxuries built into 
some part of our house, and now this last 
important item is slighted to the point 
where fixtures are almost a source of dis- 
satisfaction and discord in our decorative 
scheme. They should have been selected 
months before—before the first spadeful 
of earth was turned in the excavation. 
They should have been selected while the 
plans were being drawn, for they are a 
permanent part of our house and should 
harmonize with it in character, scale, 
material, and detail. 

The outlets should even be arranged so 
as to fit the fixtures which we select. Cer- 
tain wall brackets are meant to go higher 
on the wall; others, to be effective, should 
take a lower position, but the big difficulty 
is that people are not willing to spend 
enough money for this important accent 
in their decorative scheme. Too often 
people with a good house are willing to 
ruin the effect of the whole by buying 
cheap, tinny fixtures that have neither 
merit in design nor craftsmanship, and 
the poor things can only lend a shoddy 
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appearance tothe room in which they hang. 

It seems to me that the minimum 
cost of fixtures should be 2 percent of the 
cost of the house. I arrive at this figure 
because most people try to buy them for 
1 percent, and the result is never half 
good enough. If I were building for my- 
self, the first check I should write would 
be one for lighting fixtures and have it 
held in trust for me by some firm friend 
with instructions that he is to allow me 
to spend it for nothing else. 


UT even then, there might arise a 
grave difficulty, for lighting fixtures, 
it seems to me, are the most difficult 
things to select in the whole building. 
Perhaps it is because there is such an 
infinite variety. Stop and think of the 
materials that are used. All the metals 
from iron, thru brass, even to gold or at 
least gold plate, glass and crystal in a 
hundred hues, mirrors, sometimes wood, 
and all these are wrought in infinite 
variety and in varied designs and sizes 
until one’s head aches with the thought 
of this vast number from which only per- 
haps a very few are suited to our need. 
You who have read thus far and have 
found only warnings as to difficulties will 
wonder what help this reading will be 
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when you select your 
own fixtures for your 
home. It is difficult to 
help select them for a room one has never 
seen. The room may be high-ceilinged 
and formal, or low and quaint, or have 
any one or more of a thousand character- 
istics, and these characteristics are ele- 
ments which direct our selection. This 
makes it impossible to do more than sug- 
gest general rules to govern the choice. 
First, buy good quality and workman- 
ship. This does not necessarily mean 
high price. It more often means simple 
design well executed. Stay away from the 
flashy over-ornamented designs which sell 
for a low price. If the fixtures look like 
cast brass, be sure they are cast brass and 
not just painted iron. If it is supposed to 
be hand-wrought iron, have it wrought 
iron and not cheap stamping. Faking ma- 
terials is a shoddy business, for most any 
material can be made lovely in itself. 


ECOND, watch carefully the scale or 
size with relation to the room. A 
dinky little fixture in a big room is always 
displeasing, more so in many cases than 
a fixture too large. There is no rule in 
this case, either. A fixture that is com- 
pact in design and say only twenty inches 
in diameter may look larger than one 
that is loose in its design and much larger 
in diameter. (Continued on page 72 
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Fig. 1: Lath properly spaced, good keys 
Fig. 2: Lath too close,no keys are formed 
Fig. 3: Lath too open, keys broken off 
Fig. 4: Metal lath 
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Above is a room with 
plaster cracks and the 
probable reasons for 
them, A certain num- 
ber are difficult to 
avoid and will cause 
no real trouble. Set- 
tlement and deflection 
cracks, however, are 
structural. To the left 
is shown the use of 
metal lathwith plaster 
board and wood lath 











What You Buy When You Buy 


Plaster and Lath—the Lining of Your House—the 
Kind to Use and the Way They Should Be Applied 


VERY much excited friend came 
A in a few days ago with the hair- 

raising story that his house was 
coming to pieces, and would I please go 
over and tell him what to do about it. I 
went, and learned on the way that a great 
crack had appeared on the wall of his 
living-room; did that mean that all of the 
plaster was coming off? And how could 
such a thing happen in a house built by 
a man who was supposed to know his 
business? 

The crack was no more than could have 
been expected in a new house. I explained 
that it was shrinkage—the wood had 
dried out and shrunk—that had distorted 
the frame a bit, and the plaster wall, being 
less than an inch thick, and brittle, had 
cracked in the process. He wanted to 
know what to do about it, and I said not 
to do anything; to let it alone until the 
wood frame had shrunk all that it was 
going to, for if repairing was done before 
this shrinkage ended, the plaster would 
continue to crack and the work would 
have to be done over. He should make a 
pencil mark at the tip of each branch of 
the crack so that he could tell whether it 
Was growing, and was not to make repairs 
until at least a month after cracking had 
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stopped; he could then be sure that the 
worst of the shrinkage was over. 

To repair the damage the edges of the 
cracks would be smoothed with a knife 
blade and the fine ones widened to a 
quarter inch or so; new plaster would be 
crowded in and the surface leveled and 
sandpapered to the smoothness of a new 
wall. 

He calmed down when he realized that 
his new house was not on the edge of dis- 
solution, but he could not understand 
why the builder had cheated him by put- 
ting in such thin-plaster walls. From 
this it developed that he had thought that 
the walls were solid plaster to the outside 
brick, and it took more explanation to 
make him see that the plaster was only a 
finish, a covering for the rough timbers 
and for tightness against drafts. 


ig WAS not surprising that he knew so 

little about how plaster walls are 
made, for the only part of them that he 
had ever known or thought of was their 
surface. They are among the many parts 
of a house that are unseen and therefore 
disregarded, but that nevertheless give 
strength and stability and on which the 
value depends. The footings under the 
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foundation walls, the frame with its many 
joints, the braces that knit all of the 
parts into a fabric that absorbs shocks 
and strains, the structure of the roof— 
vital things, but rarely even considered. 
We have much the same attitude toward 
plaster, altho we are more conscious of it. 
No thought need be given to the hidden 
parts of a house, for unloveliness has no 
effect on strength and rigidity; but of 
plaster we expect presentability in addi- 
tion to the qualities that give it structural 
value. 


AS WALL and ceiling plaster forms most 

of the inner surface of a house; it is the 
groundwork for the decorations or even 
decorative in itself. We are on more inti- 
mate terms with plaster than with foot- 
ings or bridgings or firestops, and as with 
humans with whom we are thrown into 
contact, we may well let acquaintance 
develop into a friendship that will admit 
us to its secrets. 

In the early days plaster was spread on 
masonry walls to make a smooth surface 
that could be decorated, and later it was 
used as protection against the dampness 
of stone. The plaster of those days was 
made of lime (Continued on page 129 
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Choosing the Best of the Roses 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third of a 
series of articles on roses. The first appeared 
in the January issue, page 15; the second, in 
the February issue, page 20. | 


Everblooming Sorts 


HE word everblooming applied to 

roses is not altogether correct, as 

most varieties, with few excep- 
tions, take a rest after each crop; they 
seem to be fatigued, as if a great effort had 
been required to put forth their blooms. 
They arealso called monthly roses, a name 
which includes the Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Pernetianas. The everblooming rose 
is the piece de resistance, the mainstay of 
any rose garden. 

In planning a garden one has to take 
into consideration individual preferences 
as to color, petalage, form, perfume, and 
also the purpose of the blooms, whether 
they are for cutflowers or are to be left on 
the plant for garden decoration. Another 
factor to consider is the atmosphere, 
whether it is hot and dry or fairly humid 
because of the nearness to a large 
body of water or a playing fountain 
within the rose garden. Where the 
atmosphere is dry, varieties of few 
petals are not very successful except 
during the early spring and autumn, 
while large full roses do not open well 
and are likely to ball in an atmos- 





phere which is saturated with humid- 
ity. 

Rose blooms alone are but one 
factor to consider when planning a 
rose bed, and bush characters are as 
important. A French rosarian once 
said, ““You can have a beautiful rose 
garden or beautiful roses in your gar- 
den, but you cannot have both.’’ A 
formal or front-yard garden should 
be planted with standard, proved 
varieties only, of good foliage and 
plant habit, and if beautiful cut roses 
are desired, a special place should be 
found for them in an inconspicuous 
corner where one can go from time to 
time and cut them for the house. 
Most Pernetianas belong in the cut- 


At the left: Emily Gray is a yellow 
climbing rose. Its buds are exquisite, 
the leaves are waxy and shining 
Unfortunately, it is not very hardy 


At the right: The buds of Isobel 
are carmine. The flower opens with 
an orange center. Note that it is a 
single, five-petaled rose when open 
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ting garden, for there are really few which 
produce plants good enough for the show 
garden, and as a class the Hybrid Tea has 
a healthier foliage. It would be an error 
of judgment to plant a Los Angeles or 
Dame Edith Helen, for instance, in a rose 
garden; they belong to the back garden, 
from where blooms can be fetched but the 
plant not ever-present. 

In making a list of roses one must be 
guided by the purpose in mind; that is, 
whether you wish a grouping of tall varie- 
ties (Radiance group), medium, or low, or 
a selection of varieties for cutflowers, or 
whether one wants great masses of flowers 
all the season. The latter are known as 
bedding varieties. A bed should have 
varieties of the same height. Color ar- 
rangements are not necessary, altho some- 
times they may be advisable. Remember 
that rose colors do not clash and a hap- 
hazard planting is generally pleasing and 
more desirable. 

In selecting the proper varieties the 
following lists may be a help to the be- 
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ginner. Space forbids a complete list, and 
we have discarded beautiful but finicky 
varieties, by which is meant either weak 
growers, unsightly bushes, or hosts for 
black spot, as are Los Angeles, Dame 
Edith Helen, and Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 
Such roses require constant attendance of 
a trained nurse and belong only to the 
garden of a post-graduate expert. They 
are not for the beginning gardener. 

The cutflower varieties are generally 
more perfect, have long stems, but do 
not bloom enough for garden decoration, 
where a continuity of bloom is the most 
important requirement and a rose bush 
out of bloom is not decorative. Few deco- 
rative varieties have stems long enough to 
be used as cutflowers; for example, Betty 
Uprichard, Feu Joseph Looymans, and 
Konigin Carola. Bedding varieties are 
generally those of low-spreading growth 
and as a rule continuous blooming, but 
their stems are often too short or too 
weak for cutflower use. 


Bedding Roses 


{ Varieties described in this list are 
not described in the subsequent lists. 
The reader should refer to the cata- 
logs for more complete descriptions 
of varieties.—Editor. | 


Angele Pernet: brownish-orange red, 
edged chrome-yellow. 

Antoine Rivoire: pink. 

Ariel: orange and yellow, vigorous, 
quite single, prefers moist climate. 

Betty: coppery buds open with gold- 
en sheen; splendid in spring and 
fall. 

Charles K. Douglas: striking scarlet, 
large. 

(Continued on page 122 


Golden Emblem takes its place as one of 
the best of the true yellow Hybrid Tea 
Pernetiana Roses, good in cool seasons 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third of a 
series of articles which tells, in simple terms, 
the factors to consider in planning a home 
grounds of personality, charm, and character. 
The first article appeared in the January 
issue, page 20; the second, in the February 
issue, page 26.] 


bricks, and other materials that 
makes a garden, not the materials 
themselves. 

One of the first things for us to do in 
starting toward building character into 
our garden is to relegate details to the 
future and start with the basic planning: 
the blocking out of areas, spaces, lines, 
masses. 

Let us work from the outer edge of the 
property in. 

In the first place the boundaries of your 


| IS the assembling of earth, plants, 


and property are straight lines, or usually are. 
‘icky Outside of those boundaries are side- 
weak walks, an alley, the curb line of the street, 
; for the walls of neighbors’ houses. 

lame Maybe we'd like to disregard them. 


But we can’t. No use to try. They are 
limiting factors, and we cannot simply 
brush them aside and go our own sweet 
way, making a garden without regard to 
them, planning as if they did not exist. 
Perhaps the simplest method is to get 
these things plotted on a sheet of paper. 
Then we can see them all in relation to 
each other. For when we step into our 
own yard and look at the neighbor’s 
house on one side we cannot see the house 
on the other, that is perhaps just as im- 
portant. By blocking out the lot lines, 
the approximate location of nearby houses, 
the area in parking, the alley line, and, 
very important, too, the outline of our 
own house and garage, plotting this all on 
a sheet of paper, using some scale, such as 
1 inch on the paper equals 8 feet on the 
ground, we readily see at once the rela- 
tionship between all of these things. 
Perhaps you never thought of it in this 
manner, but one of the reasons that the 
professional designer gets the whole lay- 
out of a place reduced down to a piece of 
paper is so he can see everything that he 
ls going to have to deal with as a complete 
unit. Rarely can this be done by looking 
at things on the ground. We can check 
plans back against the existing things on 
the ground, but we are destined to miss 
something that we should catch up when 
studying a plot of our home grounds on 
paper, if we try to work out plans on the 
ground ourselves. So, while it may seem 
Just too foolish for any use to block out 
our plan on a paper when we have the 
actual thing outside the window to look 
at, it is good garden strategy to do it, 
hevertheless. 

Public Area. Now let us look at the 
layout as it is. We see that there is 
Some area in front of the house that will 
have to be given over to the setting of 
the house itself. This is the face of our 
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ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
Landscape Architect 


place that is presented to the public. We 
block that out as the semipublic, or pub- 
lic, countenance of our home grounds. 
Its principal function is to give setting to 
the house, to lend our share of good ap- 
pearance to the street on which we live. 
Service Area. Now let’s go back into 
the rear of the house, the kitchen side, 
near the rear door. This is the service 
side of the house. Here also must be the 
service side of our grounds. What must 
we have in a service area? How much 
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A diagram which shows the three 
main areas for each home grounds 


room? And for what? We must ask our- 
selves these questions. 

Will we put in a clothes reel? Will we 
wish four or five lines on permanent poles? 
Do we want a place where we can have a 
little yard for the baby? How about the 
ash pit? Or do we want a dog run? And 
is there to be a strictly vegetable garden? 

In the planning of our service area, let 
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Let’s Block Out the Garden 


us consider these points: Assign an area 
that is large enough to give adequate 
service but no more; keep it compact—to 
spread it out, scatter it, will mean increas- 
ing labor and decreasing accomplishment. 
For example, if we place our clotheslines 
around the wing of the house from the 
basement entrance and the washtubs are 
in the basement, then we are adding steps 
to the operation of hanging out the 
clothes without getting any more clothes 
hung out. 

Another factor in our plan is where we 
shall have to have the coal put in. Will 
it be dumped in the alley and wheeled 
in? Do we enter the garage by a front- 
entrance drive, and does the drive serve 
the coal hole? Or is the coal hole around 
some awkward corner where the coalman 
will have to tote the coal in a basket? 
Wherever the coal hole is it is a definite 
element in the service required around 
our home, and we must figure out the 
most convenient way of handling that 
problem of coal into the storage room. 


REAR walk, from the kitchen door to 

the alley and ash pit, and perhaps 

the garbage pail, is another element in 

this service unit. It is the highway of 

service for the home. Its location, length, 
directness will save steps. 

Perhaps you ask me why in the world 
I bother with garbage pails, coal chutes, 
clotheslines, and ash pits when I am talk- 
ing about a home grounds with charm, 
beauty, and personality. 

Let me drive this home and drive it 
hard: More home grounds are awkward 
because they lack this planning of funda- 
mental things than probably for any 
other reason. Too many home grounds 
lack charm because of disjointed, ram- 
bling, scattered, inefficient service areas 
defeating the opportunity for fine land- 
scape development of the rest of the home 
grounds. 

Right here, in this fundamental plan- 
ning, the functional planning, is the skele- 
ton on which we desire to construct the 
home landscape. Perhaps more failures in 
amateur planning result from disregard 
of limiting factors, such as boundary 
lines, adjacent houses, and street and 
alley lines, and from disregard of essen- 
tial service necessities, such as clothes- 
lines and ash pits, than from any other 
phase of planning—except perhaps terri- 
bly bad taste and virulent cases of gera- 
nium beds in the lawn! 

Stick to the rule. Block out plenty of 
space for your service needs—but no 
more than that. 

One good reason for making the service 
area compact is to save steps. And here is 
another: If we have combined the service 
into a compact area, we are bound to have 
more room for the living unit of our home 
grounds, our garden. Isn’t this a good 
reason to start (Continued on page 133 
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A noticeable lack of frills marks this room planned for the athletic-type girl 


A Satisfactory Room for a Girl 


VERY girl should have her 
own room. Its particular size 
is of small importance; a small 

cubicle tucked away at the end of the 
hall or under the eaves will afford the 
same intimate retreat, provide the 
same opportunity for self-expression, 
and reflect the personality of the oc- 
cupant equally as well as a large one. 
The important consideration is that 
it be hers, without question, to deco- 
rate as she pleases, to be an abiding 
place for all her treasures and posses- 
sions, safe and secure from other 
members of the family, and finally, a 
sanctuary where she may go and shut 
the door behind her to feel that she 
dwells in a little world of her own 
making. 

Just as surely as there are different 
types of girls, so will there be differ- 
ent types of rooms, since bedrooms, 
being the intimate affairs that they 
are, reveal graphically the person- 
ality of the occupant. In 
planning the rooms this 
should be kept carefully in 
mind, since the room that 
most satisfactorily expresses 
the truly feminine type of 
girl would not at all suit or 
please the athletic girl who 
has a healthy scorn of frills 
or anything that impedes 
her progress. And the stu- 
dious girl who treasures her 
books and centers her life 
round them will again want 
something quite different in 
arrangement and decorative 
idea that the happy, care- 
free, fun-loving girl who 
works a little, plays a lot, 
dances gayly, and studies 
only when she has to. 

As much as possible, every 
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girl should be allowed to work out the 
idea of her own room. It is an excel- 
lent opportunity for her to apply the 
basic principles of decoration and to 
learn to express herself thru them. It 
is an ideal beginning for the cultiva- 
tion of a knowledge which later, 
when she has her own home, will en- 
able her easily to achieve an atmos- 
phere of graciousness and charm. 


HE decoration of the room must 

be approached quite simply and 
may be most easily done thru the 
medium of color, with which she may 
already have had some experience in 
school. In any event, the first step 
is to establish a definite color scheme. 
By the time a girl enters her teens 
she usually has an established prefer- 
ence for a certain color and will natu- 
rally wish to incorporate that color 
in the decoration of her room. Since 
she lacks experience, a wise beginning 
is to choose a definite key to 
a color scheme, such as a 
cretonne or chintz of good 
design which uses that fa- 
vorite color dominantly and 
combines others with it. 
With this as her starting 
point, she may easily build 
up her decorative idea, hav- 
ing of course first considered 
certain architectural aspects 
of the room. Suppose, for 
instance, she is inordinately 
fond of blue; her first 
thought, then, will be to 
have (Continued on page 96 


A_ thoroly feminine room 
with curtains of apricot voile 
edged with blue chints 
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LOVE of things interest- 
ing and beautiful — and 
everyone has that! — is 
an adequate guide in selecting a 
picture. When it comes to buy- 
ing a hat or frock, a piece of fur- 
niture or a rug, a woman sets 
about to purchase with a sense 
of confidence in her own good 
taste, a feeling of freedom to ex- 
ercise her individuality. 

The same attitude of mind 
may be relied upon in buying a 
picture. As we choose the frock 
for the individual, so we may 
choose the picture for the room. 
lf the frock is suitable for the 
time and place and just right in 
color and line, it does something 
definitely flattering to the wom- 
an who wears it. It brings out 
new lights in her hair and eyes 
and accentuates good lines in her 
silhouette. In much the same 
way, a picture, if 
nail well chosen and 
fae properly hung, 
aa harmonious with 

it. its surroundings 
ting in subject, color, 
uild and proportions, 
contributes new 
life and warmth 
to a room. 

for We know that 
tly i tock, to be 
first eautiful, need 
os hot carry a Paris 
6 96 label. It may be 

quite simple and 
inexpensive and 
‘oom still have its own 
“ole artistry, In the 
‘ints Same way, a pic- 
ture, to be in 
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MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


A departure from the usual thing, when successful, is 
always refreshing. Here we have an interesting grouping 





The Right Pictures for Your Home and You 


MARGARET NORRIS and MARGERY CURREY 


MATTI® EPWARDS HEWITT 


Pictures, when well chosen, properly hung, and harmonious with the surroundings in subject, color, and propor- 
tions, contribute new life and warmth to a room, Note the interesting manner in which these pictures are hung 


good taste (by which we mean 
sound, harmonious, and generally 
pleasing to the eye), may, on the 
one hand, be the reproduction 
of some great masterpiece, like 
Mona Lisa or the Sistine Madon- 
na, or it may be no more than an 
inexpensive color print by some 
artist whose name is unknown to 
the critics. If the picture makes 
the wall friendly instead of bare, 
unites the room in color, makes 
the low ceiling look higher, the 
high ceiling less gaunt — the eye 
turns to it with pleasure, and it 
inspires admiration. 
Unfortunately, some of the 
greatest masterpieces of painting 
in the world have been so widely 
reproduced (in copies both good 
and poor) that they have grown 
almost common thru too much 
use, and no longer delight the 
person of independent taste and 
independent 
judgment. Among 
them are works 
of great masters, 
such as Leonardo, 
Raphael, Millet, 
VanDyke, Rem- 
brandt, Reubens 
—hundreds more 
we might name. 
We travel half- 
way round (Con- 
tinued on page 112 





A series of simi- 
larly framed prints 
are used on oppo- 
site panels of this 
large dining-room 
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This room of modern spirit uses 
glass curtains only. A plain rayon 
taffeta is used on one side and hori- 
sontally striped material on the left 
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COURTESY OF LORD AND TAYLOR 


NE of the most important features 
() in the home furnished in good 

taste, whether large or small, is 
the curtain treatment of its windows. 
Probably there is no one factor in the 
decoration of any room that so helps to 
establish its character. 

Windows play one of two parts in rela- 
tion to a room: either they are a decora- 
tive feature of it or an important part of 
the background. In either case their 
hangings must conform to the room in 
character, lines, material, and color. 
Simple rooms demand simple hangings. 
Windows in small rooms, in large rooms, 
in dignified rooms—all require particular 
treatment. 

Generally speaking, we may say that 
the type and period decoration of the 
room influence the choice of material, de- 
sign, and to some extent the style of 
hanging. The architectural features of 
the room determine the style of hanging. 
Under this latter consideration comes the 
size and shape of the windows. If the 
windows are few and the room small the 
draperies must admit light and sunshine 
or convey the illusion of it. Thick ma- 
terials and heavy draping are out of place 
in a small, dark room. In a low-ceilinged 
room draperies must seem to add to the 
height. And, vice versa, wisely hung cur- 
tains will go far to reduce the height of 
a distressingly high ungainly room. 

A valance may also be determined by a 
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This room owes much of its charm to the curtains. 


COURTESY OF FREDERICK LOESER 


Overdraperies are of 


inex pensive red, green, and yellow glazed chints. Glass curtains are yellow voile 


We Discuss What Well- 
Dressed Windows Will Wear 


HELEN SPRACKLING 


study of the room’s architectural quali- 
ties. If it is a low-ceilinged room it is 
better to do without it. If the window 
trim is of good line and well painted, a 
valance is not necessary. On the other 
hand, valances are extremely important 
aids in hiding poor window construction, 
lowering the effect of too-high ceilings 
and walls, and concealing the arrange- 
ment of curtain rods and pulls. Valances 
are the softly gathered or pleated ar- 
rangement that hang from a rod. The 
stiffened arrangement that is cut out in 
curves or rectangular shape is generally 
referred to as a lambrequin and is an ac- 
companiment of the more formal style of 
curtain. 


YVHEN either a valance or lambrequin 

is used its depth must be studied in 
relation to the size of the window. A val- 
ance too long is dowdy in effect; one that 
is too short is skimped in its appearance; 
either ruins not only the window but 
becomes a decidedly jarring note in the 
‘oom. When in doubt as to the right 
length experiment with a pattern or piece 
of paper cut to the approximate length. 
Simple wooden cornices sometimes take 
the place of a valance at the top. These 
are generally finished like the trim of the 
room. The rod for overdrapery is placed 
inside the cornice and the cornice attached 
to the window trim by a hook which fits 
into an eye screwed into the trim. In 


cleaning it is necessary only to unhook 
the cornice; then drapery, rod, and cor- 
nice all come down together. 

Sometimes there is a question of the 
need of overdraperies, glass curtains, or, 
for that matter, any curtain at all. In 
many cases overdrapery is not necessary, 
tho it seldom fails to increase the indi- 
vidual charm of any room. It is a decora- 
tive asset which in many cases helps to 
furnish the room. There should never be 
any question of a glass curtain except in 
the case of a decorative window such as 
sometimes is found in a library or perhaps 
when a window frames an unusually 
lovely view; there is scarcely a window 
that does not appear better for its having 
a glass curtain or a room that does not 
appear to better advantage because of 
having used one. These curtains have 4 
very softening effect and are particularly 
desirable in a room at night, unless of 
course there are draperies that may be 
pulled to cover the window. 


"TSE tendency in curtains is ever to- 

ward greater simplicity. The glass 
curtains that suit the average window 
best of all and are most in favor are those 
of a tailored restraint, without frill or 
furbelow, which hang in straight, soft 
folds from a rod within the window frame 
and just nicely clearing the sill. Two cur- 
tains are allowed for each window, and 
these aremade (Continued on page 12 
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White Jersey Gem is not as well 
known as the purple variety, which 
has become one of the most indis- 
pensable of our garden perennials 


IOLAS are by no means 
new flowers. In northern 
New England as well as 


in the Northwest, Violas have 
long been grown to a more or 
less limited extent, mainly from 
seed. In the United States, how- 
ever, it is only within recent 
years that they have become 
popular. 

Violas are close relatives of 

the popular spring-flowering pan- 
sies, having a more or less com- 
mon ancestry. The distinguish- 
ing feature between the two is 
that most Violas are self-col- 
ored, tho there are a few 
striped or bicolor kinds. The 
true bedding Violas are com- 
pact growers constantly send- 
ing up from the base new 
shoots which carry on the 
blooming, so that they are 
practically always in flower 
from early May until late 
fall. Pansies likewise bloom 
over a long season in the British Isles. 
_ But Violas are mainly self-colored; that 
is, they are not blotched as are the pan- 
sies, which do not bush out so freely; 
indeed they are likely to become untidy 
later in the season. In Great Britain great 
numbers of named pansies are grown, and 
in the North, including Scotland, pansy 
and Viola shows have been carried on for 
many decades. 

Named pansies are propagated from 
cuttings, a method of propagation that is 
utterly useless in most partsof the United 
States, the resultant plants being puny 
and in no way comparable with those 
Talsed from seed sown in August. 

In the past the straggling growth and 
the lack of continuous bloom have been 
the chief disappointments in growing 
Violas as garden flowers, for whereas those 
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T. A. WESTON 


raised from seed flower beautifully in the 
spring, the plants invariably are in dis- 
tress as soon as the hot weather begins; 
and because the Viola family, as a whole, 
does not flower freely when planted in 
shade, there is nothing gained in giving 
them a semishaded position. 


‘THE original pansies were developed 

by selection from the British wildings 
Viola tricolor and Viola lutea. Darwin 
once confessed he could not unravel the 
parentage of the pansy, but it has been 
demonstrated that quite good pansies can 
be developed from Viola tricolor in the 
course of years, and it may also be re- 
marked that a good strain of pansies may 
soon deteriorate if not carefully selected. 
In any case, pansies have been in cultiva- 
tion for over two hundred years, tho it 
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Produced by Mr. Weston, the par- 
entage of Jersey Gem is somewhat 
of a mystery. It is heat resistant 
and produces flowers persistently 


was not until after 1840 that 
really choice forms were evolved. 
Lord Gambier, about 1813, col- 
lected seeds of Viola tricolor and 
cultivated them. About the same 
time a daughter of the Earl of 
Tankerville also began to raise 
plants from selected seed. Mr. 
Thompson, Lord Gambier’s gar- 
dener, carried on his selective 
work for 50 years, by which time 
he and others had greatly in- 
creased the size and improved 
the coloring, but with true flor- 
ist’s instinct for changing a flow- 
er, Mr. Thompson desired 
rounded flowers, and in work- 
ing for such he observed the 
tendency towards solid 
blotches in place of the cen- 
ter veining. This cat’s-face 
appearance appealed to him 
and to others, and thus, from 
1841, the aim was for bold 
blotches, and by 1880 the 
great Show Pansy was in the 
heyday of its popularity. The so-called 
Fancy Pansy, which carried the blotches 
forward until only a narrow border of an- 
other lighter color was seen on each petal, 
was developed in France about 1850 from 
the English Show Pansy and further im- 
proved by Belgian growers. It may be 
said that most of the finest strains of 
pansies today are an admixture of the 
Show and Fancy pansies which, due to 
their size and unique color, enthralled 
Great Britain nearly a century ago. 


HE bedding Viola, as a distinctive 

branch of the Pansy family, first came 
into prominence in southern England 
about 1850. John Fleming, a famous gar- 
dener, raised seedlings from certain pan- 
sies which, being self-colored, he used for 
bedding purposes. (Continued on page 103 
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This is called the Magnolia Garden, at Charleston, but its chief glory is that of the flaming 
azaleas, framed by the contrasting Spanish-moss hanging from baldcypress and Live Oak 


Home and Garden Hints From the South 


HE homemaker and garden-lover 

from the North, West, or East may 

learn a great many things of prac- 
tical value by traveling in the South. It 
would take a resident Southern writer to 
give a detailed and accurate description 
of these things, however, and the follow- 
ing observations will necessarily be only 
a few highlights, as seen from an amateur 
angle, and in a perspective of time and 
space. 

In some of the old Southern cities, no- 
tably Charleston and New Orleans, may 
be seen the best examples of ironwork for 
the ornamentation of porches and bal- 
conies. One who is interested in the use of 
wrought iron in building will find excel- 
lent specimens, especially in the Battery 
Sea Wall district of Charleston and the 
old French section, commonly called 
the Vieux Carre, in New Orleans. 

The examples left by old French 
and Spanish artisans in these and 
other Southern cities have caused 
local workers to copy the old styles, 
and one may secure well-constructed 
pieces by shopping around. And it 
is almost startling to go down a side 
street, peer into an alley, and find an 
old Corinthian column, awaiting only 
a paint brush and a little remodeling 
to bring about a beautiful restora- 
tion. 
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ELMER T. PETERSON 


Below Broad Street, in Charleston, one 
finds a veritable treasure-land of Early 
American houses and objects of art. Here 
may be seen a part of the Old South, al- 
most intact. The only thing that the dis- 
trict needed when I saw it was a strict 
zoning law, to preserve its marvelous 
charm indefinitely. But that is another 
story. 

The charming thorofare called Meeting 
Street, in Charleston, is a good path to 
follow, for here one will see some of the 
oldest churches in America, besides in- 
numerable quaintly attractive houses 
which give the authentic lines and forms 


for the building of the most beautiful 


homes of Early American types. 
Perhaps the crowning glory of Charles- 
ton is in her gardens. Her private gardens 





alone would make her distinguished, but 
the great Magnolia and Middleton gar- 
dens, four or five miles north along the 
Ashley River, are so unutterably lovely 
that any gardener would feel repaid to 
travel a thousand miles, in the latter part 
of March, to see the azaleas and camellias 
in bloom. 


O BLACK-AND-WHITE photo- 
graph, or color picture, for that mat- 

ter, could do justice to the exquisite and 
youthful flaming of these flowers, banked 
up, sometimes 20 or 30 feet, and framed, 
in contrast, by great veils of Spanish- 
moss, like beards of ancient Druids. 
These veils hang, motionless, or stirred by 
faint breezes, from gigantic Live Oaks or 
baldcypress trees, and the whole sympho- 
ny of many-colored azalea blossoms 
and background of Spanish-moss is 
reflected in lagoons. In the Magnolia 
Gardens we have the informal effect, 
and in the Middleton Gardens, not 
far away, is exemplified the formal 
treatment of some consummate land- 
scape architect (Continued on page 90 


A close-up of a few of the 
asalea blooms, to which no pic- 
ture, even in colors, can do justice 
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SIN SILOMES GHG GARDENS, Marcil, LA OU 


AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducfed by 


In Old Virginia 


E HAVE some 

houses for blue- 

birds and wrens, 
and we always watch the 
birds move in, early in 
the spring. Last year the bluebirds began 
house-hunting in February. They need 
human assistance to keep the English 
Sparrows out of their homes, so I keep an 
old fork handy and each night use it to 
pull out what the sparrows have carried 
in during the day. 

The female bluebird does the work of 
nest-building, the male hovering near, 
supervising the job. While she hatches 
her eggs, he brings meals and is never out 
of sight. Both operate on a full-time feed- 
ing schedule after the youngsters hatch, 
and | often wonder if they ever eat any- 
thing themselves. 
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Millicent Merritt, Meridian, Mississippi, 
tiptoes thru her. grandmother’s tulips, 
that stand almost as tall as she does 


of prey, no bigger than a robin. Its body 
is ash color, wings and tail black with 
white markings, and forehead black with 
a broad black stripe resembling a mask, 
thru the eye. Its song is like creaking 
hinges—I never heard anything more bar- 
baric from the throat of any bird. It eats 
insects, mice, and small winter birds, im- 
paling its victims upon thorns or sharp 
twigs. Its pleasure in cruelty seems to 
prompt it to hunt when not hungry and, 


and | pr Our Readers 


of feeding baby. This is 
repeated many times, 
until after several days 
the young ones decide te 
try their wings. Lasi 
summer I saw four lee v 

the nest. The old ord 

kept them in the trees of our yard tor 3€v- 
eral days; then all disappeared. Three 
weeks later the old birds came back a.one 
and began preparations for another iam- 
ily. Sometimes, using the same nes*, they 
have as many as three families ducing the 
summer. 

Our wrens reverse the bluetird order, 
for the male arrives first, chooses the 
home site, and does the building. He 
works steadily all day, carrying sticks and 
feathers, singing the while. His mate 
finally appears and inspects the home, 
seeming rather fastidious (probably be- 
cause she did not do any of the work), 














but When an enemy comes near, bluebirds having no use for the food half the time and sometimes refuses it entirely. 
wn give an unmistakable cry of distress. I dispose of it in this way 7 One morning, with four eggs in the 
the always thought cats were their worst The young I iaaatstndin rs mot feave the wrenhouse, I heard such a ery of distress 
rely enemies, and that if I could keep strays nest until they are almost grown. The and looked out in time to see a black 
7 away all rps be well, but last summer 914 pirds spend days coaxing them out, snake’s tail slipping inte the nest. The 
vart . " vf am, otto te wd nye yer going to the door of the house with choice Wes were darting about helplessly, so 
lias le scene a strange ird which I dic not worms, which they fly away with instead called for help. A passer-by came in anc 
recognize. Every other bird around the : tried to get the snaxe out of the box. He 
place seemed frantic. I looked thru several : : , poured water inside it, put fire in it, and 
oni books and found the intruder was a Wouldn't you —~ © garden romp shook it, but we finally had to take the 
nail shrike, or butcher bird, the smallest bird with such fluffy Spits puppies! They be- box dewn to get (Continued on page 78 
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A small home, of 
stone and frame, 
derived from the bp 
Early American 
farmhouse, which 
makes the coun- 
tryside of Penn 
sylvania so lovely 
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The plans are 
practical and in 
perfect keeping 
with the design of 
the exterior. The 
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relation of the 
porch to the house 
itself is splendid 
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Early American in Wood and Stone 


O THOSE who like the Puritan 
simplicity of the Colonial, this 
home should have particular ap- 
peal. It might well accompany any of 
those quiet, serene little dwellings “down 
Kast.” It demonstrates how closely the 
human quality is linked in all forms of 
provincial architecture, for the pioneer 
home was the perfect architectural ex- 
pression of a home-loving people 
Thruout the East, timber predomi- 
nated in the construction of the early 
period homes, but in some localities, par- 


ticularly Pennsylvania, with its abun- , 


dance of ledge stone lying close at hand, 
it was quite natural that the builders 
should have chosen this stone as a medi- 
um. In this house both of these materials 
have been incorporated, forming an ele- 
ment of contrast and charm. It is com- 
pact in form and is in friendly relation to 
the ground. The satisfying proportions 
and the rhythm of the composition have 
an irresistible appeal. The distinctive 


HAROLD H. EHLERT 


dormers, charmingly designed, the low- 
pitched roof, and rugged second floor 
overhang with the cheerful doorway 
tucked beneath it—all in perfect accord. 
The garage, built to one side at the front, 
is a modern adaption, pleasingly incor- 
porated into the design. Looking out into 
the world with an air of sincerity and 
honesty, this house commands the utmost 
homage and respect. 

Snugly environed upon a lot at least 50 
feet wide—a lot sloping gently to the rear 
and having many flowers and shrubs— 
would be an ideal setting for this house. 
Facing the house north or east would 
bring the morning sun in the kitchen and 
dining-room. The porch, being in the 
shade, would be delightfully cool. 

An informal flagstone walk leads from 
the street to the impressive entrance door 
dressed in hand-forged iron fittings of 
early design. Just inside the entrance 
doorway the many features of the hall are 
visible. The large coat closet, a rugged 


pine staircase with its decorative, neatly 
turned balusters, and with it, the batten 
doors, set in plain casings, and the rough- 
plastered hand-troweled walls are all in 
pictorial accord. Also accessible from the 
hall are the kitchen, basement stair with 
grade entrance, the lavatory, and the 
garage. 

Thru the broad opening from the hall 
the varied charms of the Early American 
living-room, reminiscent of a New Eng- 
land interior of the seventeenth century, 
are revealed. Mellow, knotty pine, slight 
ly stained and waxed to bring out the 
amber tones of the old wood, is used for 
the trim and the overmantel. A huge 
oak lintel spans the low and wide fire 
place, and on either side are old oil bracket 
lamps with pewter reflectors electrically 
equipped. The floor is similar to that of 
the old ship deck: oak boards in random 
widths and lengths with wooden pegs and 
butterfly keys. The room is lighted by 
three large windows (Continued on page 11! 
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“A garden without a background is like a 
room without walls. After all, you know 
that the very word ‘garden’ means an in- 
closed space,” says the landscape architect 








Planning the Back-Yard Garden 


An Adventure of the Junior Garden Clubs of Asnesice 


N | Y JUNIOR Gardeners are hav- 
ing such a delightful time in the 
Kingdom of the Landscape Ar- 

chitect that I have decided to invite all 

the boys and girls of America to join them 
in this interesting adventure of garden- 
making. If you cannot find a counselor or 
enough friends to form a club at this time, 
you may send in your name and become a 
member. Write to me now if you wish to 
join our merry troop of Junio: Gardeners, 
inclosing a 2-cent stamp, and I shall send 
to you directions for the accomplishment 
of the first five activities, which will bring 
to you the lovely garden notebook, pre- 
pared specially for Junior Gardeners. All 
that will be necessary is to have your 
mother or father write and tell me when 
you have completed the activities. It is 
never too late to start upon the adven- 
tures of the Junior Garden Clubs of 


America. 


The Adventure 


HF WEE-EE, phfwee-ee, ’tis the whis- 
tle of our landscape-architect guide, 
calling the Junior Gardeners and their 
Counselors to be in readiness for an early- 


gy g adventure in his kingdom of gar- 
ens, 


Pr 





Here they come, scampering, running, 
skipping, and jumping from every corner 
of the street, followed by the smiling, 
bright-eyed counselors. As Cousin Marion 
and the guide watch them coming from 
all directions, they are thinking—what 


] 


splendid people these counselors must be, 
for they are helping to make our boys and 
girls of today—the citizens of tomorrow— 
clean, healthy, beauty-loving, future law- 
makers. Surely peace treaties would be 
unnecessary in a country of such fine, 
wholesome, garden-minded citizens! Yes, 
these counselors are doing a very great 
service for their country by giving time, 
interest, and enthusiasm to the splendid 
enterprise of awakening in the boys and 
girls of today, an interest in and love for 
garden-making, flower-growing, and Na- 
ture-lore. 

The Climbers, Sprouters, Kinder Gar- 
deners, and Master Gardeners all crowd 
around our big, fine-looking guide, teasing 
and prying him with questions about the 
surprise he has in store for them. The 
brisk March breeze, carrying with it a 
whiff of fresh earth and growing things, 
brings health and sparkle to the eyes and 
faces of the smiling, happy garden adven- 
turers, as they walk along the beautiful 
street lined on either side with great tow- 
ering elms and maples. 

“You see,” says the landscape archi- 
tect, ‘there isn’t a home in our kingdom 
without its garden. We never put off 
making our gardens in this land. No 
matter how tiny a plot of ground we may 
have, we never leave it undressed and 
barren. See that little home there’’—and 
he points to the one at the top of the page. 
“The house and gardens on both sides of 
it are big, beautiful affairs of several acres. 
And yet, the owners of this home have 
made such a charming garden that I have 
asked them to allow us to explore its 
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treasures. Of course they were happy to 
give us permission to visit their garden, 
for I have told them that all Junior Gar- 
deners have perfect outdoor manners. I 
told them about the page in your garden 
notebook that records outdoor good man- 
ners!”’ 

As we walk up the front sidewalk we 
notice that the front or public lawn is 
planted just like the cut-out plans sent to 
our counselors for the February garden 
poster. How dignified and restfui this 
well-kept public lawn appears. 

“You see,’”’ says our guide, “it doesn’t 
matter how small our home or grounds may 
be, they are just as attractive, or even 
more so, than a very large place if they 
are well landscaped and lovingly cared 
for. Let us follow this flagstone path 
around to the side of the house. Where 
do you suppose it will lead to? See what 
a delightful surprise that cluster of fra- 
grant honeysuckle bushes held back for 
us—a small cool square of lawn sur- 
rounded by rich green shrubs, where 
members of the family may enjoy their 
evening supper in the shade of the fine old 
sycamore tree.’’ 

As the Junior Garden adventurers walk 
up on the vine-covered porch that extends 
out from the dining-room, they gasp with 
delight. Stretching out before them is 
the loveliest little formal flower garden 
imaginable, with a garden gate thru 
which they glimpse a cool-green shaded 
lawn. 

“Well, how do you like it?’’ smilingly 
asks the landscape architect. 

“Oh, it is (Continued on page 60 
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With the discovery that iron, long heralded as a blood builder, cannot function unless accompanied 
by copper, the dried bean, which has both iron and copper, becomes an important food. Always a 
prime favorite, baked beans now take their rightful place as the main dish in a family dinner 


The. Homely Baked Bean 


REVIVAL is on in Saturday-night 
A suppers. Baked beans are coming 
back. The oldtime, faithful ac- 
companiment, brown bread, is with them. 
When it was found that copper is a valu- 
able constituent of foods, dried beans, 
which are indeed a rich source of it, came 
to the foreground. How happy folks are 
to have the end-of-the-week meal return! 
Many ideas about the indigestibility of 
baked beans circulate around the coun- 
tryside. But when facts, backed by in- 
vestigation, are considered, beans are 
shown to be healthful and readily digested 
if they are eaten properly. They need to 
be chewed thoroly. If your family is too 
rushed to eat slowly, you might rub the 
beans thru a colander or sieve. Yet teeth 
need exercise. 

The copper story is one of the most 
fascinating tales nutrition experts have 
given to the world. Once upon a time, 
and not so long ago, this mineral ma- 
terial was considered poison. Yet most of 
the foods humans eat contain some of it. 
In fact, minute amounts of this substance 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


are essential to well-being. Iron, long 
heralded as a blood builder, cannot func- 
tion unless accompanied by copper. The 
team-work of these food minerals is ideal, 
for together they enhance the blood stream 
and give the glow of health to the com- 
plexion. They are effective in fighting 
anemia. Yet either mineral alone is 
powerless. Dried beans, fortunately, have 
splendid amounts of both substances, as 
do liver and nuts. 


O WONDER bean pods are called 
rich mines these days! And from the 
standpoint of art, they indeed have a 


* place in the kitchen. Earthenware baking 


pots long have been a favorite. The size 
of the pot is not a matter of consequence 
so long as it is large enough to accommo- 
date the group that assembles about the 
dining-table. The lid should fit snugly, 
for during the first hours of the baking it 
is called upon to retain the steam within 
the pot, where it cooks the beans. During 
the last two hours of the cooking the cover 
is removed to brown the beans on top. 


Comes Back 


When soft water is available, it is excel- 
lent for use in cooking beans and other 
legumes. Soda used to be employed to 
soften the water, but since it has been 
found to be destructive of the vitamins, it 
is left out. If the water is very hard it 
may be boiled before it is added to the 
beans. 

Of course, there is no law against having 
beans other days than on Saturdays. They 
are quite capable of serving as the main 
dish in a family dinner. The menu for 
such a dinner might be like this one: 


Boston Baked Beans 
Steamed Brown Bread Pickles 
Lettuce or Watercress Salad 
Chocolate Sundae 
or 
Layer Cake 
Coffee Milk 


AKED beans rubbed thru a sieve oF 
colander make a delicious sandwich 
filling. In the meals of the child as well 
as of the adult, they are an asset on ac 
count of their fine (Continued on page 8 
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Winter fruits inspire the preparation of quite as delicious conserves and spreads of all sorts as do 


the fruits of summertime. In addition to the fruits there are some vegetables that may be used, 


notably carrots and tomatoes; and adding nuts makes many a concoction a toothsome delicacy 


Preserves You Can Make Now 


URING those early spring days 

that really do not yet belong to 

spring nor quite to winter, the 
cupboard shelves are likely to find them- 
selves almost bare of the favorite spreads. 
It was for just these days that I started 
my winter-conserve cookbook. Several 
recipes from it are published here. 

Slow cooking makes the preserves made 
of dehydrated fruits clear and rich in 
color. Usually it is better to bring the 
fruit slowly to a boil before adding the 
Sugar. 

As a foundation for most of my winter 
conserves and marmalades I use dehy- 
drated (dried) fruits. Apricots, because 
of their tartness, combine unusually well 
with most other fruits. One combination 
that is especially popular consists of 1 
pound of apricots cut into strips and 
soaked overnight, a No. 2 can of crushed 
Pineapple, sugar to equal the volume of 
the fruits combined, and 1 cupful of 
blanched almonds cut into strips. It is a 
good plan to cook the apricots in the 
Water in which they were soaked. If the 


CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 


nuts are added just before removing from 
the fire, they will remain crisp. Pecans 
or walnuts may be used, but almonds 
give a delightful white accent to the pre- 
serves so that the conserve looks even 
more tempting than it tastes, if that is 
possible. One pound of apricots with other 
ingredients in proportion makes about 
ten glasses of conserve. Sometimes I vary 
the flavor slightly by adding a lemon and 
an orange or two, peeled and sliced very 
thin. 

A rather unusual combination consists 
of cranberries and dried figs. One quart 
of the cooked berries, to which are added 
about a pound of shredded figs, the juice 
and pulp of a lemon, and 2! cupfuls of 
sugar, makes about six glasses of attrac- 
tive and luscious marmalade. 


ORTUNATELY for those of us who 
have difficulty in getting enough iron 
into our diets, prunes in the form of con- 
serves help to solve the problem in an 


interesting way. Two pounds of prunes, 
halved and seeded, to which are added the 
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juice and pulp of three or four oranges, 
two cupfuls of walnut meats, and two 
cupfuls of sugar, will make about eight 
glasses of prune conserves. I have found 
that the more slowly the mixture cooks 
the better the flavors seem to blend. The 
juice and grated rind of a lemon give the 
conserve character. 


WE DO not usually think of vege- 

tables as conserve materials, but 
carrot combinations are attractive as well 
as appetizing. One way to make a deli- 
cious conserve is’ to steam about four 
pounds of carrots until they are very ten- 
der. Then press them thru a sieve. To 
the carrot pulp add a sirup made by boil- 
ing together for 5 minutes 2 pounds of 
sugar, 2 cupfuls of water, 4 cupful of 
vinegar, and 1 ounce of whole mixed 
spices. I usually add also the grated rind 
of 1 lemon and 2 oranges. When this mix- 
ture comes to a boil, remove the spice bag 
and add the lemon and oranges cut in very 
thin slices and 1% cupful of raisins. Sim- 
mer this gently (Continued on page 106 
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Rule 1 in teaching the child to find successful expression in work 
is to leave him alone to develop his own resources in work or in play 


Fitting the Child for His Task - 


ITH this month’s discussion 

begins a real adventure—for the 

writer, at least. For with it we 
leave the safe, well-charted shores and 
plunge into the great unknown in child 
training. 

Heretofore, in our discussions on build- 
ing mental health in children, we have 
been able to follow tried and established 
rules, for the health habits with which we 
have been dealing up to this point are no 
longer matter for argument. There are 
and will be differences in detail and 
method, but minor differences, and I 


think we can figure that the main prin- , 


ciples will stand for our generation at 
least. 

But once the health habits are set, how 
are we next to proceed in preparing the 
child for a mentally healthy adult life? 
A sound body is not the only requisite for 
happiness, tho we know it goes a long way. 
But few adults can be happy if they are 
failures economically, or are doing work 
they don’t like, or have failed in their love 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


life, or don’t know how to get along with 
their fellowmen, to name the factors that 
make most of our mental troubles. 


‘T° STATE our problem a little more 
concretely: Pick two equally healthy 
children from a doctor’s clientele. One of 
them at 60 may be president of the United 
States; the other may be considering him- 
self fortunate that he has food and a roof 
over his head. Or the child that is some 
day to be president may, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, even be sickly, while the most 
perfect specimen you can produce may 
round out his days as a ditch digger. 

Wherein lies the difference? What can 
we do to or for our children that will head 
them in the direction of the president’s 
chair—or the great financier’s or great 
artist’s, if you prefer that—rather than 
toward mediocrity or failure? 

The first thing to keep in mind when we 
are thinking of this phase of mental 
health is that we won’t expect or demand 
too much of the child. We won’t decide, 
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for instance, that the infant James 1s 
going to be president of the United States 
or a great violinist and then make his 
life a burden with our insistence that he 
evolve in that direction. But for his sake 
we want to equip him for that reasonable out | 
success all along the line which makes for heen 
mental health. Fi 

There was a time when we could reflect 
comfortably that heredity would take 
care of the whole matter. But for the 
present, at least, that prop has been 
stripped from us. While nobody knows 
exactly what part heredity plays, all are 
agreed that it takes something besides, 
and most authorities today rate heredity 
far below environment and training in the 
forces that shape the child. 
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R. ALFRED ADLER, the great 
Viennese psychiatrist, goes so far as 
to say that we could make a genius out of 
anyone—if we only had the recipe. But 
so far no one has it, and hence the un- 
certainty of the (Continued on page 83 
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Layers of cake placed in this position consume more 
fuel. The lower pans baffle the heat from the pans above 
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Layers of cake placed this way are more economical of 
fuel and, what is most important, they bake evenly 


When Is an Oven Overcrowded? 


AVE you ever won- 

dered how much you 

can bake in your oven 
at one time with good results? 
Have you ever wondered how 
much extra gas you use when 
you do put several things in the 
oven at one time? Have you 
ever wondered whether the po- 
sition in which the pans are 
placed in the oven makes any 
difference in either the baking 
results or the amount of gas 
which is used to bake your 
food? The answers to these 
questions have been worked 
out for you and are presented 
here. 

First, let us consider the con- 
struction of ovens. The oven is 
made in such a way that heated 
air circulates thru the oven 
compartment. This heated air is brought 
into the oven thru flues in the oven lining 
or openings around the sides and bottom 
of the oven. The heated air passes thru 
the oven in circular currents, rising to the 
top of the oven and eventually passing 
out thru another opening near the top 
into a chimney flue, or it may be drawn 
into the flue from below. There may be 
differences in the construction of different 
ovens, but it is important that the heat in 
the oven be balanced so that all parts of 
the compartment have an even, steady 
heat. In these days this is usually kept 


DOROTHY E. SHANK 








This position insures even baking but uses more gas. 
Oven position is not important in case of steam-cooking 


constant by means of an oven-heat regu- 
lator. See illustration directly above. 


T NOW has been found that the placing 
of pans in the oven has a definite bear- 
ing on the heat distribution. It is possible 
to place your pans in the oven in such a 
way that they interfere with the proper 
circulation of heat. In other words, they 
baffle the heat. This may change these 
currents of heated air so that instead of 
passing thru the oven, as they should, 
they are deflected and have to seek an- 
other means of distributing themselves 
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thruout the oven compart- 
ment. Interfering with heat 
circulation means that more 
gas will be consumed in order 
to bake a given product than 
would be used if the pans were 
properly placed in the oven. 
See illustration directly above. 

The number of pans that 
can be placed in the oven 
will depend on their size in re- 
lation to the dimensions of the 
oven compartment. If the oven 
is small, smaller pans should 
be used, for when pans having 
large surfaces are placed in the 
oven, the heat is baffled, and 
this interferes, as mentioned 
before, in the circulation of 
heat. 

If more than two layers of a 
layer cake are to be baked, the 
most advantageous way is to place the 
pans so that one is not directly above an- 
other and so that only two layers are on 
one shelf. This means to alternate the 
position of the layers on the two shelves 
so that each layer can have an equal op- 
portunity to absorb heat from the passing 
air. Then no pan will have another either 
over or under it. More gas is consumed if 
the layers are placed one directly over the 
other, also if all of the layers are placed on 
one shelf, than if they are placed in the 
alternating positions just described. 

It takes a little (Continued on page 108 
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One of Mrs. Eaton’s specialties is Old Charleston Corn Bread. It is 
brought piping hot to the table in the baking dish in which it is baked 


Hot Breads Crisp and Fragrant 


And Other Specialty Breads From the 


OT bread crisp and fra- 
grant from the oven, 
popped onto the table 


at that strategic moment when 

the members of the family are 

hungry and expectant; yellow butter melt- 
ing over delectable morsels that disappear 
with the speed of the proverbial hot- 
cakes! No matter how plain the fare, nor 
how elaborate, if accompanied by a deli- 
cious hot bread, the homemaker may 
know that the success of her meal is as- 
sured. 

Every household is likely to have its 
favorite among the various hot breads, 
and ours is no exception. I have a num- 
ber of specialties that I have collected 
thru the years. The recipes that follow 
are my favorites. 

For instance, this special corn bread, of 
the served-from-the-baking-dish variety, 
is one that I am very likely to add to an 
informal company menu, especially when 
the main course is rather light and deli- 
cate — like a fine egg combination, mush- 
rooms, or sweet-breads. It isn’t one of the 
real “‘spoon breads,” altho somewhat sim- 
ilar. I have never served it when it has 
not been enthusiastically commented 
upon. I obtained the recipe “down South” 
— more years ago than I like to confess! 
It is very easy to make, and success is 
always sure. When I make it I plan to 


Hand of a Cook of the Old School 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


have hominy for my breakfast cereal, 
either that day or the next. It is named 
Old Charleston Corn Bread 

Mix 1 tablespoonful of butter into 1 
cupful of hot, rather soft, boiled hominy, 
seasoning with 14 teaspoonful of salt. Add 
2 well-beaten eggs and 1 cupful of milk 
gradually. Lastly, add 1% cupful of white 
corn meal and 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder. It should then be of the con- 








sistency of a thick boiled cus- 
tard. Pour into a very liberally 
buttered glass baking dish and 
bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
until a rich brown. Serve “hot 
and hot,” cut in wedges from the dish. 

New Hampshire Corn Bread is very dif- 
ferent but individual and delicious—a 
delectable “extra” at supper on a chilly 
evening! 

Add 14 teaspoonful of salt to 1 cupful of 
white corn meal in a saucepan. Scald the 
meal with rapidly boiling water, stirring 
until of the consistency of thick molasses; 
let boil up vigorously. Remove from the 
stove, add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter and 
1 well-beaten egg. Beat well, pour into 2 
buttered shallow pans (the mixture should 
be 14 inch deep), and bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) until a delicate brown. Cut 
in squares and serve very hot. ‘The 
“bread,” when done, is little more than 
two crisp crusts, with a minimum of soft 
“middle.” 

Parker House Corn Bread is a specialty 
of the famous old Boston hostelry for 
which itisnamed. This is baked in rather 
deep, well-buttered cups. To make it, 
cream 1% cupful of sugar into 14 cupful ol 
butter; add 1 well-beaten egg, 14 tea 
spoonful of salt, and 1 cupful of warm 
milk. Mix 1 cupful each of white cor? 
meal and flour (Continued on page 86 
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MILD SAVOR ... UNMISTAKABLY PREMIUM 












Rounds of English muffin—white and gold of 





BE SURE IT IS SWIFT'S PREMIUM! 
The new Premium “Savor-tite’’ Ham, 
ready cooked in the sealed container, 
bears the familiar blue Premium label. 
The uncooked hams and bacon carry 
other identifying marks as well—the 
word Swift in brown dots down the 
full length of the side—the markings 
on the rind and parchment wrappers. 


poached Brookfield Eggs— Hollandaise—and, 
crowning touch, criss-cross slices of Premium 
Bacon. Not just ordinary bacon, but Swift’s 
Premium—mild, savory, tantalizing, with 
that inimitable Premium taste. 


Swift & Company 











Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
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DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY FIDELIS HARRER 





| Here is a pleasing corner for June—tall foxgloves for 
the background, with an orange mass of the Siberian 

Wallflower (Cheiranthus allioni) in front, backed by 

| sweet-williams and Grass Pinks. Note that a flagstone 
path is properly laid when the edges are perfectly 

parallel and the joints are broken, not continuous 
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DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY FIDELIS HARRER 


Ample borders have been planned on each side of a 
grass path with white peonies and Oriental Poppies as 
the dommant flowers. Note the value of a good back- 
ground of shrubs and Lombardy Poplars. A clump 
of the Lancelcaf Plantainlily (Funkia or Hosta) in- 
trudes upon the path, and breaks the strict formality 
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OOK at this house. Once it 

was out-of-date, slipping in 

value. See what Creo-Dipts have 
done for it. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles go 
ny house right over the old siding. If re- 
roofing is necessary, Creo-Dipts 
j ‘ go right over the old roof. Takes 
1S zl gilt-edge little longer than a thorough re- 
painting; costs only about twice 
as much. The Creo-Dipts cut fuel 
- bills 15% to 25% each year; save 
investment enough other upkeep to pay tor 
themselves in 5 to 7 years. 
For a new home, there is a wide 


.«-when Creo- Dipts choice of Creo-Dipt colors. Dis- 


tinctive blended, variegated or 


bring it up-to-date 





CREO- 
Stained Shingles 


STAINED UNDER PRESSURE 





thatched effects for roots, many 
attractive shades for side-wall: 
All genuine Creo-Dipts are selec 
ed cedar shingles, stained und 
pressure by a patented Creo-Dij 
process that forces preserving oil 
and 35% more color deeper int 
the wood. Your architect, build« 
or lumber dealer will gladly te 
you all about Creo-Dipts . 
what a genuine economy they are, 
how easily applied. 


But first, let us send you a por 
folio of 28 photographs of love 
Creo-Dipt homes, together with 
a booklet of color suggestions. 
Just mail the coupon, please. 


DIPT 


GIVE YOUR PRESENT HOME LIFE..AND WARMTH..AND EXTRA VALUE..WITH CREO-DIPTS 
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© 1930 Creo-Dipt Co. ,Inc. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1564 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y 

(Factories, Warehouses and Sales Offices in all principal cities) 
Enclosed find 25¢ for portfolio of large-sized photographs of Creo-Dipt homes by leading architects, old 
homes re-beautified, booklet of color suggestions, information on Creo-Dipt Stains and Handi-lroning 
Cabinet, also name nearest Creo-Dipt dealer. I am interested in Building new [] Covering old 
walls) Re-roofing () Re-staining old shingles] Handi-Ironing Cabinet [) 


ide- 








CREO-DIPT STAINS HANDI-IRONING CABINET : 

FOR OLD SHINGLES Compact, all metal ironing cabinet. : 

, Ae Heavy metal ironing board. Rigid. Does : 

Do your shingles need so-ctatning? not warp. Does not have legs or supports : 

Creo-Dipt Brush-coat Stains willrenew underneath—can be pivoted into any ® 
the color and preserve them. All colors. desired position. Fits snugly into wall. : Nome 

Mail the coupon for full information. Mail the coupon for details. 4 

: Address —____ 


GENUINE CREO-DIPT PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY LEADING LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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“My 2-Year-Old Got on My Nerves’ 


A Mother Tells How She Solved Her Problem Along 
With Other Mothers 


AM a young 
| mother with my 

first baby, a boy 
now 2 years old. Some months ago the 
complex problem of doing my own house- 
work and caring for my child began “to 
get on my nerves.”’ Something had to 
he done, for the boy’s happiness and my 
own composure were rapidly becoming a 
matter of family history. 

I adopted the plan of putting him into 
his room for an hour after breakfast. 
This, I felt, would benefit him as well as 
me by affording me opportunity of 
getting the necessary household tasks 
done and my day organized. I could have 
more time to encourage his curiosity and 
satisfy his interest. His getting into things 
1 realized as normal and to be encouraged. 

The first reaction upon closing the door 
of the nursery the first morning was vio- 
lent screaming, lasting some 30 minutes, 
then quiet. The first few mornings I could 
not satisfy myself that everything was all 
right when I couldn’t hear him. I could 
imagine his getting choked, smothered, 
or some other terrible thing, and yielded 
to the temptation to “peek in.” Now 
those of you with more experience with 
children will smile at the folly of my 
action. I did, too, after the first time, as 
it was not only unnecessary but started a 
second erying spell. 

The outcome of the plan is splendid. 
He now plays alone for as long as three 
hours. This has not happened a great 
number of times, but on several occasions 
he has played from 8 to 11 o’clock. The 
usual time is 8 to 9:30 or 10 o’clock, when 
he is taken out-of-doors for the morning 
airing. Sometimes he falls or hurts him- 
self in some way, but I never go in unless 
his crying indicates real injury which 
might need attention, and this has only 
happened once. He plays alone, happy, 
chattering, and fascinated by his toys. 
This plan has done a great deal for the 
boy. He is happy alone, has developed a 
certain amount of concentration power, 
and has learned to kiss hisown bumps and 
go on playing. 

Now during the day when I perceive 
that he has had too much adult stimula- 
tion (and these children in families where 


there is only one child do get it), I put - 


him in the nursery with his own familiar 
toys for half an hour, and he comes out 
serene and smiling. 

This procedure has relieved a great 
deal of my tension. My own composure 
and, likewise, energy returned immedi- 
ately, and I also have more time and 
energy for directing his activities during 
the day. The plan seemed doomed to 
failure the first few days, but by the end 
of the first week he went into his room, 
said “Bye, Mamma,” and closed the 
door!—Mrs. Warren Cook, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


ONE rainy afternoon I was busy in the 

attic going thru the trunks and sort- 
ing out old clothes to be given away. The 
children were downstairs, the eldest read- 
ing aloud. Presently there was a clatter 
of little feet on the attic stairs, and a 
curly head appeared at the top. 

“Mother,” came a disconsolate voice, 
“they don’t want to be read to any more. 
What can we do next?” 

“OQ dear,” I thought distractedly. “I 
must finish this job.” 

Then my eyes fell on an old-fashioned 
hat with a long, sweeping willow plume. 
It lay at the top of a heap of old clothing, 
very much out of date, but once the 
heighit of style. I knew no one could make 
real use of them. A bright idea came to 
me. 

“How would you like to take some of 
these old things and dress up?” I asked. 

“Hurray! Oh, could we? What fun! 
Just gorgeous for a play, Mother!” 

My oldest child had reached the 
clothes in one jump and was piling them 
into her arms. “I’m coming down,”’ she 
called excitedly to the impatient children 
below. “We’re going to dress up and 
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have a play. Mother 
has given us just 
‘scrummy’ clothes!” 

And that afternoon, several years ago, 
our property box began its existence. It 
has proved to be the most popular game 
in the home and has spread to the whole 
neighborhood. Other children have come 
in with armloads of trailing finery, and the 
box has had to be renewed by a larger one 
several times. It now contains costumes 
for all sorts of theatrical characters, 
fairies, pirates, bareback circus riders, 
witches, whole families of royalty, and the 
little old woman who tells fortunes in so 
many of their plays. 

After having watched my own children 
and other people’s carefully for several 
years, I am convinced that there is some- 
thing—call it by what name you will— 
that makes all children love to put on 
costumes and pretend to be somebody 
else. No matter how slow or how shy the 
child is, he will respond to the fascination 
of a piece of silk and 
a faney buckle. The 
very word costume, as 
my children pronounce 
it, means something 
special and thrilling. 
—Inez Macaulay, 
Great Neck, New 
York. 


Methods 
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HAVE two chil- 
dren, and I found 
it was most tiresome 
(Continued on page 66 
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Aids to Better Housekeeping 


These Utensils Give Inspiration for Housework 


DEQUATE ventila- 
A tion, always a prob- 
lem, is especially so 
during the winter months. 
One member of the family 
wants many windows open, 
another thinks that a house 
should be shut up as closely 
as possible from November 
to April. For a middle-of- 
the - path course window 
ventilators are an effective 
solution. 

Variety stores offer an in- 
expensive cloth ventilator 
with a metal frame. Such a 
ventilator will last a season 
if your need is temporary, 
or house-furnishing stores 
offer moderately priced ven- 
tilators of sturdy construction 
and long-lived future. One of 
these types, not shown on this 
page, is a sturdy fabric in a 
durable metal frame neatly 
finished. This is adjustable, is 
made in sizes to fit any width 
of windows, and in a depth of 
from 8 to 16 inches. It fur- 
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Perfection in dishwashers 
is this one, which becomes 
a part of the sink unit 


A top-of-the-stove broiler to use when 
you have neither gas nor electricity 


nishes fresh air without a direct draft and 
is also useful in sifting out the dirt and 
dust, which would otherwise blow in. 
These ventilators are useful in any win- 
dow but especially so in the one near 
which the baby takes his nap. The other 
type, which is the one we show here, is of 
all-metal construction and will shut out 
the rain as well as the direct draft and the 
dirt. It is lined with a very fine copper 
screening. 

The manufacturer of a well-known line 
of heatproof oven glass has recently of- 
fered a set of double-purpose glass dishes. 
One set consists of a shallow-square and a 
deep-square dish, either one of which may 
be placed on the other. The other set 
offers a deep-oblong and a shallow-oblong, 
which may be used in the same way. 
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Heat proof glass dishes that may be used for refrigerator 
storage, oven baking, and serving. These are unique in 
that they may be set one on another, as shown, for baking 














































A little washer 
that also rinses 
and dries. It will 
handle 2 pounds 
of clothes easily 


Refrigerator-storage containers 
-we have had, and oven casseroles 
we have had, but not a conven- 
ient combination of the two. Fill 
these in the morning if you wish, 
pop them into the oven just be- 
fore the dinner hour at night, and serve 
the food hot and savory in the same 
dishes. 

Scientific studies made in some of our 
universities have shown that actual time 
saving can be accomplished by using an 













electric dishwasher, tosay noth- 

ing of the saving of hands and 

dispositions. Other models with 
the regulation type of sink or 
portable models may be had. 

The one shown on this page 

would probably be a fortunate 

choice if you were planning to 
incorporate one in a new home 
of your own. 

Another electrical aid to bet- 
ter housekeeping is the small 
electric washer shown here. It 
would be suitable for the home 
where the flat laundry is sent 
out, or where laundry for child- 
ren must be done more than 
once a week, and it is a life- 
saver for the young mother 
whose infant’s pieces require 
daily attention. This machine effici- 
ently takes care of the frequent bits 
of dainty apparel usually washed 
out in the bathroom or kitchen 
sink. And, for the family of one or 
two, it will wash all the laundry. 
The clothes are washed, rinsed, and 
dried by electricity. About two 
pounds of clothes, the equivalent 
of five or six men’s shirts, can be 
handled at one time. 

If you use an oil stove either at 
home or at your summer camp, you 
probably have missed the joy of 
being able to broil meats and fish. 
The manufacturer of a well-known 
make of oil stove has provided a 
very satisfactory broiler which also 
may be used for various types of 
roasting and baking. 

This small, portable broiler makes 
temptingly brown toast, which 
is sometimes hard to achieve 

without gas orelectricity, 

especially when camping. 

The cook-for-two will 

find this top-of-the stove 

oven convenient for the 
tiny roast or a single 
pan of biscuits. It offers 
delicious steaks and 
chops, and only a small 


This window ventilator is so made 
that it keeps out rain and dust 
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amount of time, fuel, and labor is required. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: We shall be glad to ad- 
vise readers where they may obtain any 
home-or garden-equipment article. Address 
The Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for reply. 


Better Homes and Garvens, March, 1930 
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Celotex Lath, used as a base for the handsome plas- 
tered surfaces of this room, protects their beauty 
from disfiguring plaster cracks and lath marks. 


ou protect the 


beauty of 


plastered walls 
with 


Celotex Lath 


...and make sure of pleasant 


even temperatures in every room 


all year ’round 


SE home owners already know 

the urgent need for insulation 

in modern homes ... understand how 
Celotex shuts out the cold and damp- 
ness of winter as well as the heat.from 


summer sun. 


Now home owners have learned 


about Celotex Lath . . . the plaster base 





IDEAL FoR REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING 


Attics lined with Celotex Lath transform 
wasted space into pleasant, livable rooms. 
The rigid units are light and easy to apply. 
Where attic space is limited, you can keep 
the whole house more comfortable by nail- 
ing Celotex Lath to the attic floor joists ana 
stopping the costly leakage of furnace heat. 
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that not only guards your home against 
all extremes of temperature but also 
provides lasting protection to the 
beauty of your walls and ceilings. 


Celotex Lath comes in units meas- 
uring 18 inches by 4 feet. The size of 
the units and their overlapping joints 
prevent the streaky appearance and 


unsightly plaster cracks that so often 
occur with old-fashioned lath.. 


As insulation, Celotex Lath adds 
very little to your building costs ... it 
simply takes the place of ordinary lath. 
And in years to come it saves you hun- 


dreds of dollars in fuel bills by prevent- 
ing costly leakage of furnace heat. 


Your architect, dealer or builder will 


be glad to exvlain how Celotex Lath 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the trad & of and indicat 
manofacture by 
The Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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can be used in building your new home 
... or in making the home you live in 
now more enjoyable the year ‘round. 
Get in touch with him at your first 
opportunity. 

And write for our interesting new 
booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insula- 
tion,” telling how Celotex provides 
greater comfort and lower fuel bills. 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. (Member of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the National 
Building Industries, Inc.) Sales distrib- 
utors throughout the world. Reliable 


dealers can supply you with Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex 
Lath. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


LATH 


RINTES 
e In 


U.sA 
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Garden How- 
to-Do 


VICTOR H. RIES 


ARCH is the month when for most of 
us our garden is just awakening. We 
are checking up on the ravages of 

winter, making up our lists of the replacement 
plants, and completing our plans for the year’s 
garden program. 

Seeds are best sown in rows, a single variety 
toarow. Better seedlings are obtained this way 
than by the broadcasting method of sowing. 

Lawns should be given at least one rolling 
while the ground is still soft and wet. Roll both 
lengthwise and crosswise. It is surprising how 

















many of the irregularities will be smoothed out 
and how much easier it will be to mow the lawn. 

Remember, for early bloom, your Gladiolus 
should be planted as soon as possible. 

Strawberries should have the mulch raked 
from the plants but left in the rows between them for cleaner 
berries. 

Good tools will more than pay for themselves in the end. 
They are easier to work with and more enjoyable to use. 

Shrub cuttings taken last fall and buried in the ground 
during the winter should be planted 6 inches apart in the row 
and 2 feet between rows as soon as possible. Allow an inch or 
two of the cuttings to project above the ground. Never allow 
them to dry before planting. 

Dormant sprays of oil and lime-sulphur must be applied 
before the buds start growing; otherwise serious injury may 
result. 

Sugar corn and melons for early crops may be started in the 
greenhouse in quart berry baskets or 4-inch paper or clay pots. 
Karly corn and melons always taste the best. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, and head lettuce plants that have 
been hardened in the coldframe may be set out in the garden 
when weather permits. Few of us get as much as we should 
from our vegetable gardens because we do not plant sufficiently 
early. , 

Cutworms and sowbugs are pests in Southern gardens. 
They may be controlled by scattering a poison bran mash 
around the plants. Use 1 pound of bran, 14 cupful of molasses, | 
ounce of paris green, and possibly 14 of an orange chopped fine. 
Use hot water to moisten the mixture. 

Dry shady spots in Southern gardens may be used to grow 
beech ferns and Highland bracken. If the places are not dry use 











Cut each tuber so that it retains a small piece of the stem 
which has one or two buds. Knife points to tuber diviston 


The buds are at the base of the stem, as indicated by the knife point. Plan 
your separation so that each removed tuber will have at least one good bud 


azaleas, wood ferns, and English Ivy. Spanish grass will also 
thrive. Small-leaf begonias may be depended upon. 

The silverfleece vine (Polygonum auberti) will give amazing 
results the first season, besides blooming profusely during the 
entire late summer or early fall. 

Wisterias, if they are to be depended upon, should either be 
grafted plants or divisions from some known flowering plant 
Seedling wisterias may bloom but often do not. 

Spring flower shows are held in many of the larger cities and 
should be particpated in by garden clubs and attended by 
everyone. Many valuable suggestions for your own garden may 
be obtained by attending flower shows. 

The Arnold Arboretum has introduced many trees and 
shrubs from other parts of the world. Many of these will be 
successful in your garden. You will find them well worth inves- 
tigating. 

Lime is detrimental to the best growth of bluegrass sod and 
should not be used unless the soil has been shown to be ex- 
tremely acid by some reliable method of testing. 

Moss on the lawn is an indication of starvation, not of a sour 
soil. 

Early bloom in the garden is easily possible if you follow the 
suggestions in Better Homes and Gardens’ Leaflet No. BG-11, 
“Continuous Bloom in the Perennial Border.”’ 

The asparagus bed may be heavily salted to control thie 
weeds. Asparagus is one of the few cultivated plants whose cell 
sap is so dense that we can kill the (Continued on page 74 





Dahlias may be propagated from cuttings. The leafy tips, 
separated as indicated by the knife, make good cuttings 
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F _ : 3 "| LISTERINE TOOTH 

PASTE 25¢ 
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“| Before their “lay me down to sleep 
ind 
ex- 

\7O intelligent mother can question the value of 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 
our +‘ the Listerine gargle for youngsters before they We could not make this 
the are tucked in for the night. statement unless prepared to 
“Ll, Recall that the mouth is the breeding place of di- prove it to the satisfaction 
the sease germs. Many illnesses start there. Also recall of the medical profession and 
cell that Listerine, used full strength, is fatal to germs. the U. S. Government. 

0 Th Therefore its use in the mouth is an aid to nature 


See that all the members 





in forestalling diseases— particularly colds and sore 


throat. Cargle fu!l strength Lister- 
ine every day. It inhi!its de- 


of your family make a habit 
cf using full strength Lister- 


Because of Listerine’s pleasant taste, its extreme velopment of sore throat,and ine as a gargle and mouth 
safety, and its healing action on tissue, some are ne. See ee wash, night and morning. 
likely to overlook this amazing power against germs. It helps to ward off colds and sore throat. 

Repeated tests in laboratories of international Should these ailments get the upper hand, increase 
repute show that, used full strength, Listerine kills the frequency of the gargle. You will be delighted 
the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Ty- to find how often Listerine overcomes them. Lambert 
phosus (typhoid) germs, in counts ranging to Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
isterine, enemy of Sore Throat 
kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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All About the Sowing of Seeds 


One, two, three—we make the neces- 
sary motions and more magical than any 
white rabbit in a magician’s tall silk hat 
are the winsome green seedlings hump- 
ing their backs up into the light. 


IRST, we must have good seed; 

second, the proper soil and seed-bed 
preparation; and third, sensible care. 
Good seed we are able to get from any 
of our reliable seedsmen; the soil mixture 
is very simple; and the care is what any 
gardener is only too anxious to give in 
these early spring days when we are so 
hungry for the sight of green things 
growing. 

Sowing Seeds. For the benefit of new 
gardeners eager to have no losses, I shall 
give the very simple ways to success with 
the greater number of plants of general 
garden interest and then, the more spe- 
cialized treatment for certain of our rock 
plants. 

Equal parts of common garden loam, 
leafmold, and ordinary builders’ sand 
makes a most admirable soil for the start- 
ing of seeds. It is sufficiently porous so 
that it does not pack, it contains all the 
food that the baby plants can use, and it 
grows splendid root systems. 

If you were not forehanded last No- 
vember and did not bring in potting soil, 
you will probably have to appeal to your 
nearest greenhouse man, or—just as good 
but slightly more troublesome—go out 
now and bring in what you need. It does 
not matter if it is frozen; you will be able 
to thaw and dry it. 

We must sift the soil thru a coarse- 
meshed screen for large, sturdy seeds and 
then thru a finer mesh for all those micro- 
scopic specks, such as the seeds of our 
ruffliest petunias. 

The two larger screens in one of the 
illustrations shown with this article are 
14-and 44-inch-mesh gravel screens, such 
as are sold by building-material supply 
houses. They fit between the handles of 
the common type of chip bushel basket 
and are most convenient to have for the 
screening of leafmold, soil, gravel, or 
wood ashes from the fireplace. The 
smaller screen is a 10-cent purchase. 
Wire from an old window or door screen 
tacked to a frame will do the same work. 
Screening the soil is necessary in most 
cases in order that we may give all of 
our seeds an even chance. Not having 
all outdoors in which to scatter countless 
thousands broadcast, as Nature does, we 
would like to grow a sturdy plant from 
every seed we sow. 

There are no fixed rules as to what we 
shall use to plant in. It is a most indi- 
vidual matter. Discarded pans, bowls, 
cans, shallow boxes, and flower pots will 
all do admirably for gardeners too busily 
occupied otherwise to spend long, leisure- 
ly hours building containers for this 
especial purpose. I well remember a 
neighbor, a tall white-haired judge, who, 
one spring when the gardening fever 
burned early, spent many hours of a 
lingering February in building seed flats 
with beautifully spaced drainage holes 
and the squarest of corners. Later that 
spring, when I was given several of those 
flats filled with lusty young plants which 
he had sunned on hanging shelves in his 
basement windows, I was doubly grate- 
ful, because that was the year when The 
Cherub—in imitation, no doubt, of my 

robings—dug out all of my Heavenly 
lue Morning Glory seedlings with sweet 
but destructive fingers and in beatific 
delight sat her pink-ginghamed self upon 
my most promising seed beds. Blessings 
be upon all generous gardening neighbors! 


[Continued from page 22] 


A 3-inch depth of soil is all that is neces- 
sary for tiny seedlings. If you are having 
seed flats nailed together, the things to con- 
sider are where you are going to keep them 
and how large an amount of moist soil you 
can lift about easily. Personally, I prefer 
the flat bulb pans for the ease with which 
they can be watered and lifted. Ordinary 
flower pots will answer nicely. Some, how- 
ever, give preference to close-fitting boxes 
as being more economical of shelf or table 
room. A planted seed flat 3 inches deep, 10 
inches wide, and 14 inches long, inside meas- 
urements, is about as large as most women 
can handle easily. 

Light is not necessary for the germinating 
of seeds but should be given to the seedlings 
at once, after they are above soil. So do not 
let the family deter you from making this 
early start indoors because of a mistaken 
idea that it is a long, sloppy, messy business. 
I have germinated seeds perfectly with the 
flats on the chopping block near the furnace. 

Selecting and ordering the seeds and in 
delightful anticipation making ready for all 
the things necessary for the successful start- 
ing of seedlings indoors will occupy us most 
profitably until planting time. We must re- 
member, all those of us who wish to do this 
without the aid of a glass house, that garden- 
ers are people of patience as well as of imagi- 
nation and lovers of beauty, and we must 
curb our unwise desires to start the germina- 
tion of our seeds too early. Remember, too, 
that the critical period in the lives of these 
baby plants is immediately following their 
appearance above the soil. 


F, WHEN these jade-green infants are all 

in evidence, the weather is still so cold 
that we cannot put them into a healthful 
outdoor nursery, we are bringing upon our- 
selves all the difficulties of raising incubator 
babies. When a young seedling, stimulated 
by too-prolonged indoor conditions, grows 
tall and has its cotyledons, the seed leaves, 
unnaturally far above the soil, it starts with 
a handicap unknown to seedlings whose 
growth is stocky and unforced. The warmth 
and moisture necessary to produce germina- 
tion we can give and control indoors, but 
the wise gardener does not give these until, 
counting up the days required for the ger- 
mination of his seeds, he can reasonably 
hope that at the end of that time he will be 
able to put those of his seedlings destined to 
be garden folk into some sunny outdoor 
place where he can safely shelter them from 
the late frosts and freezes of his locality. 

Along with your precious seeds, sifted soil 
mixture, and whatever you have chosen for 
containers, you must collect a record book 
and an unlosable pencil. I know that with 
our keen interest in the seeds at planting 
time we remember every detail of color, 
variety name, source, and date of planting; 
but with all the crowding joys of a summer 
in the garden these memories fade, and when 
once again seed-ordering time comes round 
and we wish to duplicate some outstanding 
success, a detailed record is priceless. Per- 
haps next season you will wish to start some 
of your seeds a little earlier or a little later, 
that they may coincide in blossoming time 
with companions planned for a color picture. 
Even if this seems unnecessary, try it this 
spring, anyway. Put down the amount of 
seed, approximately at least, in each packet. 
We opened one of seed of a rare Erodium 
last year, to find but four seeds. Often only 
10 or 12 seeds of rare plants can be sold for 
the small average price a packet. The record 
of these experiences becomes of unquestioned 
value when we plan to grow all the material 
for some expensive new planting. 

Choosing the container, say a wooden seed 
flat, we first consider drainage. There should 
be cracks between the boards forming the 


bottom or holes bored for letting out ex- 
cess water, and over the bottom, to be 
doubly safe, we put a layer of coarse ma- 
terial, such as gravel, cinders, or small 
pieces of broken flower pots. 

Now we fill up the flat generously with 
our sifted soil and scrape and level this 
off with some convenient light piece of 
wood. 

Next we firm the soil. An end of an 
ordinary two-by-four is excellent for flats 
and boxes, or a brick will do, and for 
round pans or pots, the bottom of an 
empty flower pot. 

We then mark off the rows in the flat 
with a piece of lath cut to fit, pressing 
this into the soil and leaving neat im- 
prints some 2 to 2% inches apart and of 
depths varying with the size of the seeds 
which we wish to sow in each. In the 
light soil in our flats we put our seeds 
in only slightly deeper than we would if 
we were planting directly into the garden 
—three to four times the thickness of the 
seeds when planting in the flats. 

When preparing a wooden seed flat, 
the next step is a thoro watering of the 
soil, making certain that the soil is wet 
to the very bottom. We let this dry for 
an hour and then space the seeds on the 
damp soil. We label each row or write 
the names vertically on the wood of the 
flat and put the full record in the book. 
Then we cover with fine dry sand or soil 
sifted over the whole surface thru the 
small screen and finish by laying a pane 
of glass, a piece of burlap, or a folded 
paper over the top to reduce evaporation. 

When using pots or bulb pans, after 
the soil is tamped the rows are marked 
with a stick or scraped out with the end 
of a label and the seeds planted and cov- 
ered with light soil, sand, or a mixture of 
both. Very minute seeds should not be 
covered but pressed firmly on the surface 
of the soil by some smooth instrument, 
such as the bowl of a spoon. 

The pot is then immersed in water 
almost to its top. The water will enter 
the drainage hole at the bottom and by 
capillary action quickly permeate the soil. 
When the top surface begins to show wet 
in places, it is time to remove the pot. 
This is also the best method of watering 
delicate seedlings, for the ordinary water- 
ing pot lets out far too rude a stream 
upon them. This is called the “bucket 
method,” altho a pan or tub is necessary 
if large holders of seedlings are to be 
watered in this way. 


O LET me caution you, out of a woe- 

ful experience of my own, to choose 
varieties which require practically the 
same length of time for germination, if 
you plant more than one kind of seed in 
a flat or pot. It is most distressing to be 
keeping one batch of seeds warm until 
they germinate and have another kind 
pining for outdoor air, in the same box. 

If you possess a watering pot with an 
extra rose which emits a very fine spray, 
you are fortunate, but a 25-cent alumi- 
num-and-cork device, originally destined 
to dampen clothes before ironing, will do 
exactly as well. The cork holding the 
small aluminum rose fits almost any 
large bottle, and with it the most rare 
and lovely seedlings can be kept refresh- 
ingly moist, with no danger of breaking 
their fragile stems. 

The most critical time in seed-sowing 
is just after the seeds have germinated. 
A few hours of dryness at the surface of 
the soil will kill the young sprout. The 
amateur will believe that the seed was 
‘onen He seldom blames himself for not 
eeping the surface of the soil moist. = 
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The New 


CHEVROLET 


SIX 


—da wise motor car investment 


The new Chevrolet was designed and 
built to do all things well—to fulfill 
every requirement for comfort, per- 
formance, endurance and safety. 


Yet—due to the great resources of 
the General Motors Corporation, and 
Chevrolet’s great volume production 
—it sells in the price range of the four. 
And because of its advanced design, 
it is remarkably economical —both to 
operate and to maintain. 


As a result of its fine performance 
and its outstanding economy, it is a 
wise motor car investment. 


You'll say so, too, when you check its 
quality against its price. 


"You'll find an improved 50-horse- 


power six-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor ...capable of carrying youalong 
at any speed in comfort and safety. 


You'll find four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers—giving finer balance 
at every speed, and greater comfort 
on any road. 


You'll find a newly-designed braking 
system—with fully-enclosed, internal- 
expanding, weather-proof brakes, both 
front and rear. 


And you'll discover the finest coach- 
work in Chevrolet history. For the 
new Fisher bodies are infinitely finer 
in every way—with richer upholster- 
ies, deeper seats, stronger construc- 
tion and beautiful new colors. 


But no listing of features can give you 
any idea of the extra quality and value 
provided in the new Chevrolet. You 
must see and drive this finer Six to 
learn how much more it gives for your 
money. Visit your Chevrolet dealer! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


A corner of anew home, showing good construction. Note the studs resting on the 
plate and spiked to the joist, the diagonal sheathing, the subfloor, and the insulation 


Building and Other Questions Answered 


N RECENT issues of various publica- 

tions I notice so many ways of building 

various parts of a house that I would 
like to know if there is not a best way, a 
way which really gets the best results. 

Yes, there is always a best way. For 
instance, in placing studs in the framing 
of a house there are several methods in 
vogue, but there seems to us but one best 
way: with the studs resting squarely 
upon the sill and spiked to the joist. It is 
altogether likely that an early conference 
of building-material manufacturers will 
set best-methods standards for placing 
each material. If it does, a great good will 
be done in the building industry. 


Recently I purchased a set of stock house 
plans. In the specifications I find many 
blanks to be filled in with my selection of 
material. What shall I do? 

Unless you are well acquainted with 
materials, there are two “outs.” One is 
to employ an architect; the other is to 
confer with a contractor or trustworthy 
building-supply man. But, inasmuch as 
there are so many contingencies, so many 
factors which have relation to each other, 
we suggest that you employ an architect. 


Is the new refrigeration practical? Does 
it save money? Which is the best? 

-lectrical and gas refrigeration have 
been perfected to such an extent that they 
may be said to be perfectly practical. 
They maintain lower temperatures, do it 
more uniformly, and the cost is about the 
same as ice, with many advantages over 
ice. There are several very excellent 
electric and gas refrigerators which, you 
will find, are nationally advertised. Each 
company that manufactures such refrig- 


J. F. CARTER 


erators has demonstration rooms, where 
one may reach his own conclusion, 


We find we cannot remove the dark stain 
in the brick on the face of the fireplace and 
on the hearth. How may this be done? 

A solution of muriatie or hydrochloric 
acid in water, when rubbed briskly over 
such stains with a brush, will remove most 
of them. If the stains are not removed 
with a reasonably dilute solution, try 
a stronger one. After the treatment, be 
sure to wash the brick well. 


What shall we use to insulate furnace 
pipes? 

This is an important question. Furnace 
pipes should not merely be covered with 
some asbestos or other sheeting, for radia- 
tion and loss of heat is taking place. In- 
stead, thoroly insulate pipes with a good 
cellular-asbestos composition, using care 
that no breaks exist. The better the 
quality of the insulation and the more 
carefully it is applied, the more money is 
saved in heating the house. 


Should the basement ceiling be plastered? 

To prevent fire, as a means of insulation 
of both heat and sound, and to prevent 
seepage of dust thru the floor, it is reecom- 
mended that ceilings be plastered. 


Why do specifications call for three 
hinges on doors? Are not two sufficient? 

For closets two. hinges are sufficient un-. 
less unusually heavy doors are used. For 
doors from one room to another it is best 
to have the third hinge, because it serves 
to keep the door hanging true. The third 
hinge should not be considered waste, as 
it means better workmanship. 


Cracks have appeared in our stucco, 
some quite small, others are large. How 
may they be repaired? 

It is highly improbable that a work- 
man can repair cracked stucco without 
the repair’s being quite noticeable. The 
best thing to do is to have the old coat of 
stueco removed and a new one put on, if 
conditions are such that a new coat can 
be applied. 


My house is an old one. The flooring 
boards have spread apart and have cracks 
between them. I have used putty and wood 
filler to fill in the cracks, but to no avail. 
What can I do? 

Shrinkage has taken place in the floor- 
ing, and there is nothing which can be 
used in the cracks which will be more than 
an extremely temporary repair. By far 
the better thing is to place a new floor 
over the old one, running the floor at 
right angles to the old. 


Recently I have read much about diagonal 
sheathing. What is its advantage, if any? 

Tests show that a wall is much stiffer 
when sheathing is laid diagonally instead 
of horizontally. Moreover, to get the 
maximum stiffness, the sheathing should 
be laid diagonally in opposite directions in 
each wall, there thus being a dividing line 
at the middle, the sheathing running in 
opposite directions from this medial line. 
It has been said that diagonal corner brac- 
ing of the frame removes any necessity for 
diagonal sheathing, but even then the 
diagonal method is best. 


Windows in our house are loose and wind 
blows thru them. What can be done? 
Weatherstripping (Continued on page 1?! 
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new comfort into your house 


Out of Johns-Manville experi- 
ence as insulating experts has 
come the ultimate in home 
insulation, perfected after 
years of effort, experiment 


and testing. 


HIS J-M Home Insulation is a“thick” 

insulation that fills solidly every 
nook and cranny of the wall spaces in 
your home. This insulation, which is an 
ingenious “wool” made from melted 
rock, is blown into place by air under 
pressure. The material is light in 
weight but mighty in insulating value. 

The work is done from outside the 
house. There is no dirt, no litter, no 
rubbish, Nothing inside or outside is 
damaged. And when the job is done 
we have, in effect, built within the 
walls an invisible, but everlasting 
house, which conserves the furnace 
heat in winter, and keeps the home 
far cooler in summer. 


Astounding is the insulating value 
of J-M Home Insulation. As installed 
in your house the resistance to the 
passage of temperature change of its 
four inches is equal to that of a solid 
concrete wall ten and a half feet thick! 


As Simple as Painting 
Blown through a hose, J-M Home 


Insulation can be put into place as 
simply as painting the house, and with 
far less inconvenience to you. What 
briefly are the advantages? 


1. The house throughout the year 
becomes far more independent of 
exterior changes in temperature. 

2. There is a large saving in fuel, 


even though the house is more com- 
fortable than ever before. 


3. Being vermin-proof, the rock 
Wool shuts out rats and mice from 
all exterior walls, 


4, Being fireproof J-M Home 













Insulation retards fire by sealing air 
spaces up which flames readily travel. 


5. You can insulate any part of 
your house or the whole house. 


This is no untried or experimental 
procedure as to material or methods. 
Hundreds of homes have already been 
insulated by J-M Home Insulation 
contractors. It is the only practicable 
method of completely insulating a 
home already built. It is equally effec- 
tive for houses under construction. If 
you live in any of the sections we list 
you can have your house J-M Insulated 
at once. Soon you can have the work 


Johns-Manville 


HOME INSULATION 


mC 
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Saved — 
35% of fuel bill 


“Since installing Johns-Manville 
house insulation I have already 
saved about 35% of my previous 
oil bills and have been able to 
maintain a constant temperature 
throughout my building.” 
(Signed) Paul Fernald, 
Chicago, Il’ . 





The diagram on theright 
shows howthe thick J-M 
Insulation completely 
fills the space between 
the studs. 

The arrows at the left 
show how air circulates 
in the walls of an unin- 
sulated house robbing it 
of heat in winter and let- 
ting itin duringsummer. 





done wherever you live. You will want 
our book “The Invisible Home.” 
A free copy is yours for the asking. 


Territory covered by 
J-M Home Insulation Contractors 


Metropolitan New York State of Maine 


Westchester County Decatur, Ill. 
Long Island Rockford, TL 
New Jersey Omaha, Neb. 


Boston area 
Baltimore area 
Syracuse area 
Philadelphia area 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
York, Pa, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Sioux City, lowa 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Chicago area 

Marion, Ind. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Detroit area 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At Nearest Office Listed Below 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
“The Invisible Home.” 


Name 


Address 





1-10-38 
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Quilts—We Never Have Too Many 
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You can have the pattern for this pansy 
quilt, No. 660, price 25 cents; or complete 
with the materials for making. See text 


OMETHING useful, something 
S beautiful or fittingly clever when 

finished, should of course be the 
aim of every woman who enjoys doing 
handwork. This month, therefore, we 
proudly offer two lovely quilts of new 
design. Do you prefer to piece or ap- 
plique? One is done each way. No. 660 
is an applique pattern using that gentle 
flower favorite the pansy, conventional- 
ized somewhat to form a central border 
which is really just 12 blocks, each 12 
inches square. This is surely reducing 
the number of blocks to a minimum, yet 
their close position on the quilt gives an 
effect of generous—even prodigal—pro- 
fusion. A cutting pattern with instruc- 
tions and dimensions may be or- 
dered as No. 660, price 25 cents. 

This quilt is developed in the 
triad scheme—two tones of orchid, 
two of orange, and a soft green, 
which also makes the center square, 
an outer band and binding, with the 
remainder of white. The size of the 
finished quilt is 72 by 84 inches. Ma- 
terial assortment used in the original 
was 414 yards of white, 214 of green, 
and 4 each of the four a hen colors. 
We can supply this, as No. 660A, in 
fine weave, fast-color percales at 
$3.35; or the five colors and white of 
the original in the softest of sheer sa- 
teens as No. 660B at $5, complete for 
the top. 

The pieced quilt is absolutely new 
and most unusual in design, yet it has 
all the charm of a cherished antique. 
The trumpetvine was the inspiration 
for this design. The leaves and blos- 
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RUBY SHORT McKIM 


A turtle oilcloth pil- 
low, stamped for 
making, is No. 664; 
price 35 cents each 
























No. 662 provides the hollyhock ap- 
pliques in five colors, for a pair or 
for one very wide glass curtain; 
also directions, 
Price 40 cents 


No. 663 includes a bib-and-tray cloth, 
all stamped and neatly bound, ready for 
embroidtring ; price 40 cents for both. 
On the bib a bunny policeman says “Go” 
to milk and fruit, while on the tray cloth 
he is saying “Stop” to pastry and to tea 





















Trumpetvine quilt pattern is No. 661; 
price 20 cents. No. 661B provides mate- 
rials for making, including pattern; $2.50 


soms trail into a beautifully spaced pat- 
tern of 16 blocks and a pieced-vine bor- 
der. Materials used are in the authen- 
tic oldtime designs of two generations 
ago—calieo in a crisp new chintz, now 
36 inches wide and fast color. Colors 
are yellow sprigged in red and black, and 
red with funny little stars of yellow and 
black; also green which repeats the yel- 
low and black. This calico material is 30 
cents a yard, postpaid. 

The trumpetvine quilt pattern is No. 
661 (20 cents). Material for a pillow top 
or one block 13 inches square with pat- 
tern included may be ordered as No. 
661A (40 cents). Eight and one-third 
yards of materials for the quilt top, in- 
cluding the three colors and also white, 
with enough yellow print allowed for 
binding— together with the trumpet- 

vine pattern—are No. 661B ($2.50). 

The two old-fashioned quilting de- 
signs, the pineapple and the large 
feather circle (used in the center), on 
the pansy quilt are available thru our 
service. The large feather circle 
comes 18 inches square in wax-pat- 
tern form, to transfer with a hot iron 
to the center of a quilt or spread, and 
is No. 670 (20 cents). The pineapple 
is a perforated pattern, so it may be 
used a number of times in stamping 
with wax. The size is about 7 x9 
inches, and it (Continued on page 89 


Address pattern orders and necdle- 
work inquiries to Ruby Short 
McKim, the Artcraft Dept., Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
Goods should reach you in two weeks 
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Then watch out 
for these troubles! 


NY home owner who has had experience with rust will 
tell you how these troubles pile up—year by year. 

For rusted water pipe is always a cause of annoyance, 
and often the cause of serious damage and expense. The 
first sign usually is a discoloration of the water. It’s a re- 
minder—an unpleasant one—that says “Rust’’ whenever 
| you open a faucet. 

As rust progresses, it forms a deposit which clogs the 
pipe. This reduces the flow of water to an exasperating 
trickle. Finally you get to the “one or the other’ stage; 
when there’s dish washing in the kitchen downstairs you 
can't take a shower upstairs. Even the laundress complains 
that she can’t wash clothes clean. 

As rust eats its way further leaks may occur—no one 
knows where nor when. A spotted wall a ruined tapestry, 
a flooded cellar may be the damage. 

How can you get rid of rust? There's one sure way: Use 
pipe that can’t rust—Anaconda Brass Pipe. Its first cost is 



















r- slightly higher than pipe that rusts, but it pays for itself 

» many times over by eliminating rust repairs and replace- 

“ ment. You can recognize Anaconda Brass Pipe by the name 

c “Anaconda” stamped in each foot of its length. 

iC 

id 

l- Rust in the water pipe!—You can't get water ex- 

30 cept in a trickle ... To assure a full flow, use 

i Anaconda Brass Pipe . . . It cannot rust. 

- Ee a +. % ' 

t- FF Anaconda products reach the consumer after the most 
d ; careful supervision from mine to finished product by 
in- # «=a single organization with over a century's experience. 
a h Send 25¢ for this valuable book: ‘The Home Owner's 
ot Fact Book,” by Roger B. Whitman, not only tells you 
0). | how to rust-proof your house, but deals with important 
<f == facts concerning planning, financing and maintenance 
on A close-up picture ot what ac- Your laundress knows how 0St. Address The American Brass Company, General 
yur tually happens when rustable damaging rust spots are to Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

” Pipe is used in the plumbing sys- clothes. Rusted water pipes 

we tem. Notice the rust on the owt- make it almost impossible to Ausbouod 

nd side. Inside the pipe is so badly avoid rust spots. Many house 

. Clogged with rust that replace- wives protect their laundry, and 

hs _ is necessary. Anaconda their children’s drinking water A N AC O N D A 

<9 tass Pipe eliminates this ex- by insisting that Anaconda Brass 

89 pense because it cannot rust. Pipe be installed in their homes. B R AS S P I P E 
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LOW COST and 
8 big improvements 
Write for free booklet 





EE the modern, graceful beauty 

of this wonderful, sanitary im- 
provement. It is all built in one-piece 
... there is no separate tank. Com- 
pact, so that you can save space in a 
small bathroom or lavatory... install 
it in a corner or under a window. So 
quiet you can scarcely hear it... yet 
the T/N has quick, positive flushing 
action. And it is non-overflowing. 
== Thecost is unusually low. 
De L Mail the coupon now 


Patented, Hui. Yond, For complete details. 














ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 








W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1103, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on the T/N One Piece 
Water Closet. I am interested in [] Remodeling [) New Home 


Name. 





Address 








Name of Plumber 
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Planning the Back-Yard Garden 


[Continued from page 39] 


beautiful,”’ the boys and girls answer in 
unison. 

“Do you know that there are reasons 
why you think it is beautiful?” asks the 
guide. “Who can tell me some of the 
reasons why they think this little formal 
garden is beautiful?” 

“T like it because its paths and garden 
gates lead you on to something new and 
different,’’ says a Master Gardener. 


' ES, that is one very good reason 

why this garden is beautiful. We 
landscape architects call that reason the 
vista. By that we mean something beyond 
which attracts the eye and holds the at- 
tention. It is a view thru or between two 
intervening objects, such as two trees or, 
as in this case, the two sides of the garden 
gate. very garden should have a vista; 
that is, something that will rivet and 
hold the attention down the longest line 
of the garden, to give a strong high note 
to the garden scheme. Here, you see, the 
vista attracts us to go on from the little 
garden, so full of flowers, into the bit of 
informal garden in the back. Here we 
find an inviting seat placed just right for 
comfort. It is shaded by the fine old 
elm tree, and from it you see into the 
flower garden as well as down the long 
stretch of cool grass to the little border of 
wildflowers beneath the shade of the 
lovely maple tree.” 

“T like the garden because it is con- 
cealed and quiet,’’ says one of the coun- 
selors. ‘‘Why, I could work all day here 
among the flowers, butterflies, and bees!” 

“Yes, that is true,’ answers our guide. 
“A garden without a background is like 
a room without walls. After all, you 
know that the very word ‘garden’ means 
an inclosed space. We cannot correctly 
call it a garden unless it has an inclosure 
around it somewhere.” 

“Ooh, Aunt Fern,” cries a Kinder 
Gardener, “I does like the pretty pool! 
I is going to have a pool in my aeleat” 

Aunt Fern agrees with her Kinder 
Gardener and so does the landscape 
architect. ‘‘Water in any form is a con- 
stant delight to the garden owner,” he 
says. “But there is still one important 
reason why we like this garden. No one 
has guessed it.” 

“Well, I like it because it isn’t lop- 
sided,” says a Climber. “I mean by 
that, that it is balanced.” 

“Yes, you have guessed a part of the 
reason. The little formal garden must 
have balance. It cannot have big wide 
flower beds on one side and little ones on 





Growing from a dream a few months ago, we see here the Junior 


Garden Club of Wayland, Michigan. 
drouth, these sturdy gardeners staged a successful flower show 

























































the other. Now I shall tell you the other 
part of the reason why you like this gar- 
den—that is, it has an azis. Who knows 
what an axis is?” 

“I do,” says a Master Gardener. ‘An 
axis is an imaginary line passing thru the 
center of a body, around which that body 
revolves.” 

“Yes, that is what our geographies 
say,”’ answers Mr. Landscape Architect. 
“And it is almost the same in our gar- 
dens. The longest line in the garden is 
usually the axis, around which all parts 
of the garden balance. In the center of 
our axis we have here our pool, around 
which the rest of the little formal garden 
radiates, just as the rays of the sun 
stream from the sun itself.”’ 

“What is the most important rule to 
keep in mind when planning our little 
formal gardens, Mr. Landscape Archi- 
tect?” asks a counselor. 

“The fundamental law in landscape 
gardening, the unfailing rule to follow, 
is just this—observe simplicity! Do not 
clutter your ground with hit-and-miss 
planting. Have a simple plan and adhere 
to it. 

“You see, Junior Gardeners, we shall 
plan our own little garden even if it is 
smaller than the one we have just visited. 
Even so, it will be large enough to have a 
good flower garden,’ says the landscape 
architect. 

“May we have a pool in it 
Kinder Gardener. 

“Yes, indeed, you may have a pool in 
it,” says the landscape architect. 


OUSIN MARION will send to each 
of her counselors a leaflet known as 
“The Back-Yard Garden”’ so every Junior 
Gardener may have one. She will also 
send the perfected plan to the counselor, 
with the names of all the cut-out shrubs, 
flowers, and trees. After you have made 
your poster gardens the way you think 
they should be, she will give you the per- 
fected plan as she would make it, so that 
you may compare the two. Be sure to 
ave your secretary or counselor send 
in your name after the plan is completed, 
so that we may keep a record of all the 
Junior Gardeners who are to receive the 
“Rainy Day Notebook” at the end of our 
six months’ adventure in the Kingdom of 
the Landscape Architect. And remem- 
ber, everyone may’ have these poster 
plans by sending in his name and address. 
Perhaps some of the adult garden clubs 
will enjoy this study of the elementary 
principles of landscape design. 
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Last year, in spite of the 
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(= you make a good speech? When 
you are assigned a subject on which 
to talk for half an hour before your club, 
‘an ydu do it naturally and effectively, 
without nervousness and without too 
many notes on which to lean? When, 
during a club discussion, a question 
arises on a subject which you know 
something about, and your opinion is 
suddenly asked, can you rise to your feet 
and express yourself vigorously and defi- 
nitely? 

If the answer to these questions is 
“ves,” this article is not for you, and if 
such is the case, you are an exceptional 
person. Not one club member in a thou- 
sand—in ten thousand, in fact—can 
make a really good speech, and those who 
can’t usually spend much time in wishing 
they could. There is for them the conso- 
lation of realizing that, unfortunate as 
they are, they have plenty of company 
in their misery, but unluckily, when one 
is faced with a speech to make, this 
knowledge seems to help surprisingly 
little. 

For most of us there is no short cut to 
effective speechmaking. If there were, 
you would doubtless have discovered it 
already and there would be no reason for 
this article. Occasionally something does 
happen—one makes a particular discov- 
ery about his own shall se se that seems 
somehow to release his inhibitions and 
permit him to appear at his ease in a 
wholly unexpected fashion—but such 
cases are rare. Perhaps you discover 
that you can make a speech, a really 
good speech, when you are angry—that 
you need a feeling of indignation to make 
you forget yourself. Or you may find 
that being well dressed makes all the 
difference in the world to your self-confi- 
dence. Or perhaps when one particular 
club mémber is absent you are surpris- 
ingly talkative. Or perhaps—well, if one 
of these “‘ifs’” is the case with you, you 
know it. 

Once upon a time I had a speech to 
make before a club which I had recently 
joined. Most of the members of this 
club were somewhat older than I, and I 
held the group in particular awe—in fact, 
I was greatly flattered to have been in- 
vited to Join, so I was naturally very 
anxious to have my part of the program 
a great success. On the afternoon I was 
to appear mine was to be the only speech 
given—the success of the day depended 
wholly on me. Altho fully half the mem- 
bers always read papers (and I knew that 
1 could write a fairly good one), the clev- 
erest among them spoke with notes 
alone, and I had determined that mine 
was to be a spoken, not a written, ad- 
dress. I knew my subject thoroly—it 
was one in which I had long been par- 
ticularly interested—but during the 
morning, before my appearance, I was 
suddenly seized with the most terrible 
attack of stage-fright I had ever experi- 
enced. What if the words wouldn’t 
come? What if I should forget every- 
thing I had to say? Oh, why had I been 
so utterly foolish as to think I could man- 
age with notes alone and without the 
support of a completely written paper! 
Now it was too late to write it all out! 
As the day wore on I became literally ill 
with fright. “Surely, surely, with a 
headache like this I can’t be expected 


Rete 


to appear, I thought to myself, and 
seriously contemplated telephoning and 
begging off. 

Then, ill as I was, I took myself sternly 
in hand. I knew that it was simply a case 
of blue funk, and I also knew that if I 
gave in now it would conquer me again. 
So, headache and all, I dressed and went 
early. I was the first club member to ap- 
pear. I sat near the door, and as each of 
my fellow members entered, I forced my- 
self to look at her closely and think about 
her as a prospective listener. My thoughts 
went along somewhat in this manner: 
“There’s Mary D. She’s such a g 
friend that she would never in the world 
be critical of my speech!’ “Here comes 
Eloise, a good speaker herself, but she 
certainly doesn’t know a thing about my 
subject!” “And Lida here—I could say 
anything to her privately. Why should 
I mind talking to her publicly?” “It’s 
Mrs. M. coming. She is awfully stupid; 
I’m not afraid of her!” 

When all the members had arrived, I 
found that there were only one or two 
who were both clever and critical and of 
whom I was really afraid. And I wasn’t 
afraid of them in private—it was only in 
public, when I had a paper to read! 


Y CLOSE examination of the situa- 

tion I had actually transformed that 
club of mine from a great, terrible, criti- 
cal body into a group of individual wom- 
en, some more capable than I, some less 
so, but all friends of mine, and all people, 
not ogres. And when I began to speak, 
I found that I was doing no more, no less, 
than to tell some sympathetic friends 
about a subject in which I was particu- 
larly interested. The speech went well, 
and I have never felt anything like that 
first horror since. My only reason for 
telling you this story is that you may 
realize how much the analysis of a situa- 
tion may do for you. 

No, there is no short cut to successful 
speechmaking, but I can give you a few 
rules that ought to help you a great deal 
in making the planned, not the impromp- 
tu, speech. They are these: 

1. Know your subject thoroly. Begin in 
plenty of time to read, study, and think 
it thru. Make a very careful outline of 
the speech you plan to make, and then, 
unless you are very experienced, it is 
well to write it all out, word for word. 
Do not attempt to remember it word for 
word, however; in fact, you must not 
think of such a thing, but the very act of 
writing it all down will help to impress 
the plan and the meaning of it on your 
mind. Then jot down on a card the 
fewest possible key-words that will assist 
you in recalling the general outline. Prac- 
tice delivering the speech to yourself, be- 
fore your mirror, if possible, and with a 
clock near at hand so that you can keep 
youself well within the time limit. 

2. Look your best when you appear. A 
man may not need this advice, but a 
woman does! If you are to stand on a 
platform, be especially sure that your 
shoes and the length of your skirt are 
exactly right. Look your best and you 
will feel comfortable. 

3. When you take your place to speak, 
do not begin at once. Give your audience 
a friendly and straightforward look, take 
a deep and careful breath, and then—not 
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WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shinglesin 18- 
in. length on both roof 
and sidewalls. oe 
lightful combination 
of Gray sidewalls with 
a dark green roof. 
Home on Auburndale 
Road, Elmira, N. Y 


Better Sidewall Material 


at Lower Cost 


le development of the 
WEATHERBEST process of stain- 
ing 100% edge grain red cedar shingles 
gives new value. . . not only in beauty 
of colors but in added insulation 
against heat and cold and freedom 
from continual repainting expense of 
ordinary sidewall material . . . and 
the cost of building is less. Colorful 
WEATHERBEST roofs stand a lifetime 
without repair when applied with 
zine coated nails. 

There is eighteen years’ experience 
behind the WEATHERBEST policy: 
“Not to cheapen materials or process 
to meet price competition.” 

These same values give you an 
ideal material to lay right over old 
siding—stucco or clapboards—at a 
cost of less than two good paint jobs. 
You can modernize an old home at 
a minimum of expense. For new work 
or for modernizing, send 10c for Port- 
folio of full-color photogravures and 
sample color chart. Check coupon 
for modernizing booklet if desired. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Ine., 1050 Island St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y, Plants: North 

Tonawanda — Cleve- 











land—St. Paul. Dis- 
tributing Warehouses 
in Leading Centers. 





Sketch 
















Ask about our FREE 
Sketch Service from 
snapshot or photo- 
graph toshow possible 
changes to modernize 
an oldhome. Ask for 
pamphlet of prize- 
winning homes. 


Wealtier beat 


Le meme 


Weartnersest Sratnep Surnete Co., Inc. 
1050 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for] postage and 
handling. 


f r Please send Weatnersest Color Chart and Port- 
l folio of Photogravures showing Werarnersest 
Homes In full color. 
Also enclose book on Modernizing and Prize- 
winning homies in the Second Werarnersesr 
Home Modernizing contest. 
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cA Cleaner Home for less 
Money” is the title of a free, 
informative booklet written by 
Harriet Cavell—write with- 
out fail, for your copy today. 


ec 


OW 
I’m 
POSITIVE 


my house is clean’ 


es before has a housecleaning method re- 
ceived such enthusiastic praise. The Premier 
Electric Cleaning Unit—two cleaners instead of 
one—has revolutionized housework by making it 
easier, speedier and ever so much more efficient. 
Two cleaners for Two things make this possible. First, the Premier 
about theprice _ Electric Cleaning Unit does away with ordinary 
of one attachments. Second, it provides a large cleaner 
, for the rugs and carpets plus an additional handy 
Spic - Span cleaner,the Spic-Span, to speed up the time-wasting, 
little cleaning tasks. Actually two electric cleaners 
only for about the price of one! 

s 50 The Spic-Span weighs only four pounds... plugs 
1 A; ' into any electric socket...cleans and freshens 
clothes, mattresses, closets, without the use of 

attachments! Also applies moth repellent. 

For the small home or apartment the Spic-Span 
plus the Premier Junior is recommended as the 
most modern cleaning unit. For the larger home 

the Spic-Span and the Premier Duplex offer supe- 
oe nieondeui =  Yior cleaning efficiency. But, if you wish, you may 
Canada by the Premier purchase the Spic-Span separately. Write or phone 


Vacuum Cleaner Com- . = 
gon, Gels “Gini your Premier dealer today for a free demonstration. 


... Forei, jistributors, 
i, Koreign diswibuiors, THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 


Electric Company, Inc. (Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1503, Cleveland, Ohio 


Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 








before—begin to talk. A deliberate 
and comfortable start will give you 
self-confidence. 

4. Don’t talk too long, no matter 
how interesting your subject is. Keep 
yourself carefully within the time 

it. 
5. Don’t take yourself too seriously. 
If this speech is not your best, re- 
member that the next one may well 
be. 

And now for a word on impromptu 
8 hes. After you have mastered 
the prepared speech, the impromptu 
one will often take care of itself; your 
dread of the latter usually lies in a 
fear of rising to your feet and begin- 
ning! The prepared speech will show 
you that this dread is easily over- 
come. Moreover, when you are sud- 
denly asked to speak on a subject of 
which you know something, you find 
it is as easy to do as if you had notes 
in your hand. And if you know noth- 
ing of the subject—well, in that case, 
say that you know nothing and sit 
down. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Mrs. LeCron is 
ready to help you with suggestions 
relating to clubwork. Please feel free 
to write to her about your problems. 
She can send you her new list of 
‘Basic Books for Club Programs,” or 
she can offer you an excellent leaflet 
on “Source Materials for Club Pro- 
grams.” Also, she has a good list of 
general and varied suggestions for 
club programs, so if your next year’s 
study plan is not yet decided upon, 
please feel free to consult her about it. 

Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


“My 2-Year-Old 
Got on My Nerves” 


[Continued from page 49] 


to them as well as to me to be forever 
telling them to put their toys in their 
places, to wash their hands, to brush 
their teeth, and so forth. Children 
form the habit of waiting to be told to 
do things, and it is my aim to make 
my children independent as early as 
possible. 

John and Mary seemed to be un- 
usually oe pee They were too 
anxious, as all healthy normal children 
are, to do the next thing that inter- 
ested them and would leave their 
books and toys where they finished 
playing with them, which, as every 
mother knows, is hard on the toys as 
well as mother’s nerves. 

I had a sort of questionnaire typed 
which the children check each night 
before going to bed. Each question- 
naire blank is for a week’s duration— 
like this: 


1. Have you brushed your teeth 
three times today? 

2. Did you wash your hands before 
each meal? 

3. Have you drunk at least four 
glasses of water? 

4. Have you put your clothes and 
toys in their places? 


At the end of the week I look over 
their reports and reward them in some 
way if they are good ones. The child 
me the best report gets the biggest 
reward, or if the reports are the same 
the rewards are the same. I find this 
makes the competition exceedingly 
keen and interesting to all of us. 
—Mrs. J. Paul Price, Hannibal, Mo. 
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It won the 


from 


Now it is available 
everywhere.... true 
house insulation, a 


full inch thick and 
FLEXIBLE 


Up where winters are long 
and rigorous .«» where “40 
below” is not uncommon... 

Builders have turned over- 
whelmingly to one certain 
type of house insulation. 

It is thick and flexible. It 
looks like sheep’s wool and 
practically seen. it in actual 
warmth. 

Balsam-Wool, through 
eight North Country winters, 
has proved a point that au- 
thoritieshave always stressed. 


This important fact about 
true house insulation 


To make a house really heat- 
ught, insulation must tuck 
into cracks, crevices and cor- 
ners... fit snugly between 
framing members...around 
doors and windows. 

Because it is thick and 
flexible, Balsam-Wool meets 
these essential requirements 
perfectly. 

It comes in thick, fleecy 
strips, held firmly between 
strong, tough liners. It blan- 

ets your house completely 
against cold and drafts... 








Woop 
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assures you a really heat- 
tight house, always comfort- 
able, readily salable. 

In Balsam- Wool alone you 
get the great triple efficien 
of: 1. flexibility 2. full-ine 
thickness 3. the highest in- 
sulating value ever attained 
in practical house insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 


True insulation, with Balsam- 
Wool, is one of the fewthings 
ou can build into your 
bomen that will actually save 
you money year after pent 
The first cost of Balsam- 
Wool is small—only 14 per 
cent, on the average of the 
house cost. 

You save the major part of 
this at once. A smaller heat- 
ing plantis required ina Bal- 
sam-Wool house—a smaller, 
nsive boiler, fewer 
or smaller radiators. 

You save every winter on 
fuel bills— from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Balsam-Wool, far from 
being an added expense, ac- 


tually pays you dividends in 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 
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Like sheep’s wool! Note the 
new creped Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy, flexible; they are water- 
proof, wind-proof, practically 
puncture-proof. Balsam-Wool 
itself is Toocuiiate, vermin- 
proof — and permanent 




















fuel savings year after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insula- 
tion, cuts fuel costs, provides 
new year around comfort at 
slight cost.: 

Let us send you the com- 
plete facts about insulation 
and Balsam- Wool. Examine 
for yourself a sample of the 
actual material. Just send 
the coupon at the right. 


Sold only by retail lumber dealers 


WOOD CONVERSION 
COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
Also Makers of Nu-Wood— 
the All Wood Insulating 
Wall Board and Lath 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


It tucks in! 


Not a crack or crevice to let in 

cold or wind when your house is 

insulated with thick, flexible 

Balsam-W ool. In houses already 

built, Balsam-W ool is applied to 
attic floor or roo 





Wood Conversion 
Company 
Dept. E-2 
Cloquet, Minn. 


Please send me sample of Balsam-Wool 
and Free Booklet. I am interested in 
insulation for 


0 A new house 
(C Attic of present house 











Balsam-Wool Blonker 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
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YALE MARKED KEYS 
for 
CONSTANT SECURITY 





As the manufacturer of Yale Locks, we 
feel that when you buy a Yale Lock you 
have confidence in the name Yale. If 
you later require duplicate keys for that 
lock, you are entitled to get keys made 
by the manufacturer of the lock—Yale. 

Then you will be assured of constant 
security—duplicate Yale Keys as strong 
and accurate as those that originally 
came with the lock. Insist on securing 
Yale Marked Keys if you wish to retain 
the original security of the lock. 

When you want duplicate keys for 
Yale Locks—ask for Yale Keys—see the 
name Yale on those keys. Your lock- 
smith can quickly cut new Yale Keys from 
Yale Marked Key Blanks. 

This suggestion is made to protect the 
millions of people who rely upon the 
quality of Yale. Always be sure of re- 
ceiving that quality by seeing the name 
Yale on the products. 

THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





























Halibut Souffle 


(Serves 6) 


1% pounds of halibut 
1 small onion 


3 eggs 
2 cupfuls of thick white sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


% cupful of cracker crumbs 


Cook the halibut in one piece with onion 
sliced over it, in boiling salted water for 
20 minutes. Cool. (This may be done 
hours before.) Grease a baking dish and 
put a layer of the flaked halibut in the 
bottom. Beat the 3 eggs well and fold 
them into the white sauce. Place a layer 
of this over the halibut. Then add alter- 
nate layers of fish and whitesauce until 
the dish is full. Cover with buttered 
cracker crumbs and bake at 350 degrees 
for 25 minutes.—Mrs. B. V., Oregon. 


Bananas Baked With Cranberries 


(Serves 6) 


Wash 1 pint of cranberries, pour 1 cup- 
ful of boiling water over them, cook 
quickly until done, and press thru a 
sieve. Peel 6 large bananas, cut in half 
lengthwise and crosswise, and rub with 
the juice from half a lemon. In the hot 
cranberry puree dissolve 114 cupfuls of 
sugar, pour the mixture over the bana- 
nas, and bake in a hot oven (400 de- 
grees) until the fruit is tender. Remove 
carefully to a serving dish and chill well 
before serving. 

The berry juice forms a rich jelly about 
the bananas. Served with or without 
whipped cream this is an unusually at- 
tractive dessert which everyone will like. 
—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebraska. 


Tuna-Fish Aspic 
(Serves 6) 
1 can of tuna fish 
sweet pickles 
hard-cooked eggs 
tablespoonfuls of pimento 
stalks of celery 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
% cupful of boiling water 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
Dash of paprika 
% cupful of tart boiled salad dressing 
% cupful of cream 
Break the tuna fish into small pieces 
and chop fine the sweet pickles, hard- 
cooked eggs, pimento, and celery. Soak 
the gelatine in 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and dissolve it in the boiling water. 
When cool and beginning to thicken add 
the other ingredients to the gelatine and 
let stand in a mold until set. Individual 
portions may be served on lettuce as a 
salad, or the mold may be turned out 
whole on a platter and garnished with 
parsley.—Mrs. B. B. D., Oklahoma. 


Carolina Rarebit 


To the contents of 1 can of tomato 
soup, which has been placed in a sauce- 
pan, add % of a stalk of celery, 1 green 
pepper, and 1 onion, all chopped in 
small pieces. Cook slowly until the vege- 
tables are soft; then add % pound of 
grated cheese, stirring constantly over a 
low flame until the cheese has melted. 
Serve piping hot on fresh toast—Mrs. 
A. T. H., North Carolina. 
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Conducted by Better Homes 
and Gardens Readers 


This ts your department! 
depends on every good cook in 
vour family. Send in your favor- 
ite unpublished recipes. We 
pay $1 for every one used. 


Its value 





Vegetable Salad 
(Serves 6 to 8) 


A very good salad for late winter, remi- 
niscent of summertime, can be made us- 
ing canned tomatoes. It may be made in 
two ways: No. 1, plain for every day, 
and No. 2, somewhat more elaborate. 

No. 1: Cut fine 1 cupful of well- 
drained tomato pulp and mix with 1 cup- 
ful of chopped cabbage, 1% cupful of 
chopped celery, and 1 teaspoonful of 
scraped onion. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Add 1 tablespoonful of vine- 
gar and 3 tablespoonfuls of olive oil. 
Serve thoroly chilled on lettuce leaves. 

No. 2: Use exactly the same ingredi- 
ents as in No. 1, but omit the oil and 
vinegar. Make sure that all juice is 
drained off. Fold the mixture into 1 pint 
of lemon gelatine that is just beginning 
to set. Mix well and put into individual 
molds. When hardened and _ thoroly 
chilled turn it onto lettuce leaves or nests 
of watercress and serve with mayonnaise. 
—R. E. L., Massachusetts. 


Prune Cake 
(Serves 12) 
1 cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of prune juice 
142 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
le teaspoonful of cloves 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1. teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of prunes, chopped fine 
1 cupful of walnuts 
Cream the shortening and sugar well, 
then add the well-beaten eggs. Beat, then 
add the prune juice. Sift together the dry 
ingredients. Add this mixture, then the 
fruit and nuts, and bake. When cool, 
frost the cake and cut it into squares, or 
it may be served warm as a pudding with 
the frosting served as a hard sauce. 
Frosting 
2 teaspoonfuls of melted butter 
1% cupfuls of powdered sugar 
Grated orange rind 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
Mix the ingredients well. If the mix- 
ture is a little too thick to spread, add a 
little milk until it is of the right consist- 
ency to spread over the prune cake.— 
Mrs. C. H. 8., Kansas. 


Browned Chicken Hash 
With Green Peppers 


The chicken left from Sunday’s roast 
is so good, but how often we find it served 
in a gray, shapeless scramble. It is al- 
most as easy to make of it a dainty, appe- 
tizing dish. One of my favorite ways is to 
cook it with peppers and tomatoes. 

I parboil as many green peppers as 
needed, after cutting them in half and 
removing the seeds. The chicken and 
chicken stuffing is chopped fine, seasoned 
to taste, and mixed with a little chicken 
gravy or bacon fat. Fill the halved pep- 
pers with the mixture, place them in 4 
glass baking dish, and pour chicken 
gravy around them. Place a thin slice of 
tomato on each pepper and a curl of 
breakfast bacon upon the tomato. Leave 
in a hot oven until the top is a delicate 
brown.—Mrs. E. G. R., Virginia. 


All Recipes Tested in Our testing-Tasting Kitchen 
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Apricot Pudding 
2 cupfuls of water 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of yellow cornmeal 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
% cupful of apricot juice 
1 cupful of cooked apricots 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

Stir cornmeal into boiling, salted 
water, and when smooth cook over 
water 15 minutes. Add sugar, apricot 
juice, and remove from fire. Spread a 
layer of the cooked cornmeal in a bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of apricots, dot 
with butter; then another layer of corn- 
meal and apricots, until all are used. 
Bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 d ). Serve hot with lemon- 
flavored sauce. —L. B. W., California. 


Stuffed Onions 
(Serves 6) 
6 white onions 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
14 pint of boiled rice 
% pint of chopped almonds and 
pecans, mixed 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 egg 
Put the unpeeled onions into a 
saucepan of boiling water; add half 
the salt and boil for half an hour. 
Drain and dry. Remove the outside 
skin, and, with the handle of a tea- 
spoon, take out the centers, saving 
them for the sauce. Mix the rice, 
nuts, seasoning, and egg, and fill the 
onions with this mixture. Place them 
upright in a baking dish and brush 
with melted butter. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees) for half an 
hour. Serve with the following 
Sauce 


Chop very fine the centers taken 
from the onions and press them thru 
a sieve; add this pulp to % pint of 
heated and seasoned white sauce. 
Pour over the onions and serve.— 
Mrs. M. L. 8S., Indiana. 


Lima-Bean Loaf 


(Serves 6) 
2 cupfuls of cooked lima beans 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
Salt to taste 
% pound of cheese 
2 cupfuls of tomato soup 
Mash the beans. Add the chopped 
onions and the bread crumbs and mix 
all together. Add the melted shorten- 
ing and the salt. Cube the cheese and 
add it, mixing well. Form into a loaf, 
place in a youn baking pan, cover 
the top with more crumbs, and pour 
tomato soup around the loaf. Bake 
50 minutes in a slow oven (325 de- 
grees).—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebraska. 


Leg of Lamb 


Select young lamb. Place a layer 
of thin slices of onion in the bottom 
of the roaster, then add the leg of 
lamb, which has been salted. Add 
thin onion slices to the top and the 
sides of the meat, holding them in 
place with toothpicks. Add a cupful 
of hot water and place the roast in a 
hot oven (450 degrees) for half an 
hour. Reduce the heat to 350 degrees 
and continue roasting, allowing 20 
minutes to the pound. 

After the lamb has been in the oven 
for half an hour, baste with the fol- 
lowing mixture: Juice of half a lemon, 
| teaspoonful of tomato catsup, and 
| teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
hese ingredients should be thoroly 
mixed and poured over the lamb. 
Several times during the roasting it 
should be basted with a large spoon, 
adding more water if necessary. This 
Sauce gives the lamb a delightful 
flavor, and the vy will be deli- 
cious.—Mrs. J. B.S. New York. 
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“T1 is the inevitable result of 


the combined action of effective detergents,” 
said the bachelor Professor. 


“Rubbish!” said Mrs. Watkins, mother of four. 


“Ts extra help! er 


Mrs. Watkins doesn't think 
much of using long, strange- 
sounding words in talking about an old friend like Fels-Naptha. ‘Effective 
detergents, indeed!"’ says Mrs. Watkins. As though she didn’t understand 
better than a college professor why Fels-Naptha made those smudges on his 
shirt disappear—and without hard rubbing. 

**Here,”’ says Mrs. Watkins, respectfully, but firmly, ‘‘take this bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Smell it. That’s no what-ever-you-call-it—that’s naptha, and 
plenty of it. 

‘‘Naptha and good soap working together—that’s what makes Fels-Naptha 
give you extra help every time. I’ve washed clothes every way there is to 
wash them—boiling, soaking, and now in these new washing machines. For 
ten years Fels-Naptha has helped me to get clothes clean, and no hard rub- 
bing either—even on children’s clothes. 

“TI use Fels-Naptha for washing woodwork and linoleum, windows, and 
dishes—in fact, I use it for just about everything that needs soap and 
water. And Fels-Naptha never hurts my hands. It— 

‘Oh, do you have to be getting back to 
your work, Professor? Well, mind, now— 
any time you think any part of your washing 
needs extra help, you can be sure it’s get- 
ting just that! For as long as I’m here—so is 
Fels-Naptha!”’ 
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FREE—Whether like Mrs. Watkins, you coe B.E, 330 3 

ee ees eens fr 7aatt, or FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

extra on — gh lad to send + heed Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy Fels-Naptha 
Manche Chipper. Many women ore Chipper offered in this advertisement. 

fer to chip Fels-Naptha soap into their wash 

ing , tubs, or basins find the chipper Name ——_____$_________________ 

handier than using a knife. With it, and a 

bar _ of Fels-Napeha you can esh, ak : —— 

golden soap chips (that contain_ plenty 

naene® just as you need them. The chipper City State. 

oe Mailche — postpaid, upon re- Fill in completely—print name and address 
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The Flowers Star 


in the Movies 





[ Continued from page 27 | 


S 4 fe mM € d S mM O O th Nn e S © appears as one continuous motion, 

and a process that actually took sev- 
eral days to complete is projected by 
the movies in a few seconds. The 
principle is the same as with all mo- 
tion pictures. Each individual picture 
differs slightly from the preceding 
one. These pictures are shown on 
the screen at the rate of 16 a foot of 
film. The human eye, however, can- 


O you have to constantly groom your rugs to 
hold their beauty? If one of them curls or 
puckers or shows an unsightly mark or line do you 
have to coax it into place with your heel, or try to 








The ANGLO-PERSIAN 
Broadcasting Orchestra 
every Monday evening 

10 o'clock E.S.T. 

(9 o'clock C.S.T.) 
through Stations WEAF, 
WEEI, WTIC, WJAR, 
WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, 
WRC, WGY, WGR, 
WCAE, WFIC, WWJ, 
WSAI, WIBO, KSD, 
WOC, WOWandWDAF 


SEAMED 
Anglo Persian 
Anglo Regal (Lustred) 
Anglo Lustre (Lustred) 
Palmer Wilton 


SEAMLESS 
Anglo Asian (Lustred) 
Mirrasheen (Lustred) 

Lustre Chenille 
(Lustred) 


smooth over the pile? 


Whittall tried five years ago to solve just these 
problems for you in a seamless fabric which would 
embody every quality of the famous Anglo Persian. 
While our experiments and perhaps those of others 
continue, no rug without seams yet duplicates the 
acknowledged standard of the Anglo Persian. 


Your dealer now has the solution to these 
problems, however, in his rug department. 
Ask him today to show you the brilliant 
lustre finished Anglo Regal and the Anglo 
Lustre, or the soft shaded Anglo Persian — 
all faithful reproductions of rare Orientals. 
Have him lay them on the floor by them- 
selves. If their patterns and rich colorings 
do not entirely absorb your mind, look for 
some semblance of seams. Not until you 
examine the back will you find them, put 
there by expert hands who have learned 
the Whittall Seamless Stitch. 


The finest of Whittall Rugs are seamed, but 
with the seamless face made possible by 
this stitch. Your dealer also carries other 
less expensive figured Whittall Rugs — the 
Anglo Asian which is seamless and lustre 
finished, and the Palmer Wilton. If plain 
colors in deep, silky floor coverings express 
your taste, ask for Whittall Mirrasheen. 


& 
Write us, or ask your Whittall Dealer for 
our latest book, «Color Harmony in the 


Home,” by Clare Alden Booth of the 


Delineator. Mailed free on request. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
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not change pictures that fast. The 
result is the image lingers slightly on 
the retina, blends with the next suc- 
ceeding image, and produces the illu- 
sion of smooth, continuous motion. 

Thus, thru Pillsbury’s magic, a gor- 
geous night-blooming cereus, the most 
exotic of all flowers, will unfold before 
your very eyes. Thus your favorite 
rose, the Irish Elegance or the Daily 
Mail, for instance, will be seen to bud, 
blossom, wither, and produce seeds 
within a minute or so on the screen. 
His pictures of the life cycle of the 
Daily Mail Rose, specifically, were 
taken at 5-minute intervals over a 

riod of 72 hours. They are pro- 
jected on the screen in less than one 
minute. 


IME is the all-important element 

in Pillsbury’s calculations. Botany 
textbooks tell how plant changes oc- 
cur, but few, if any, of them tell how 
long it takes. 

“T first had to make a study of the 
life history of plants -before photo- 
graphing them,” said Pillsbury. ‘“Al- 
most without exception flowers open 
at certain hours of the day or night, 
stay in full bloom for a definite period, 
and take so many hours or days for 
the petals to drop off and the pod or 
fruit to form. 

“T have found that a flower will go 
thru this life cycle with almost un- 
canny ame regardless of what 
artificial conditions are imposed upon 
it. In my work, for instance, it is 
necessary to have a constant and uni- 
form light day and night. This does 
not seem to bother the plant in the 
slightest; the absence of darkness, of 
dew, of normal changes in tempera- 
ture, makes no difference in the 
relentless march of the life cycle. 
When the time comes for that plant 
to bloom, it will bloom, and when the 
time comes for it to wither and die, it 
will wither and die. 

“T have found, however, that the 
placing of various chemicals in the 
water in which the plants are stand- 
ing will have a marked effect upon the 
life cycle. Plants are particularly 
sensitive to strychnine. Thus I found 
that the placing of 1-60 grain of 
strychnine in 2 ounces of water will 
cause a daisy to open quicker and 
stay open longer than plain water, 
while larger quantities of the drug 
will cause it to wither and die prema- 
turely.” 

It was in his microscopic work that 
Pillsbury found his greatest = 
tunity for scientific research. Most 
persons are enchanted by his gor- 
geous pictures of the opening of such 
flowers as the iris, the amaryllis, the 
rose, and the pondlily, by his revela- 
tion of the frecile oe of such 
homely plants as timothy hay, thistle, 
and milkweed, but scientists show 
particular interest in his microscopic 
work. 

He is just beginning to get some 
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recognition now, after working alone 
for years. Foundations interested in 
the possibilities of motion pictures as 
a part of the regular school curriculm 
have endorsed his work. Pillsbury’s 
home overlooks the campus of the 
University of California, and profes- 
sors there have been generous in sup- 
plying him with technical data and 
permitting him to use their laboratory 
facilities. He has always financed his 
work himself, carrying it on mainly 
thru his articles and his illustrated 
lectures. 

The use of the microscopic camera 
has revealed the exact, moving proc- 
esses of the germination of pollen 
giving new conceptions of plants an 
flowers in action. Pillsbury has seen 
flowers which depend for the vitality 
of their strain upon cross-pollination 
bend and dip and almost flirt in a 
human manner, to attract bees and to 
make sure to receive the pollen when 
it is blown by the wind from another 
plant. 

He was particularly interested in 
some plants that produce weak and 
sickly offspring if self-pollenized. His 
pictures show the pistils of these 
plants writhing and turning when the 
wind blows in order to avoid the 
danger of pollenization by their own 
stamens. These pictures are dramatic 
in the extreme. 

This plant photographer and natu- 
ralist has given scientific students a 
new insight into the workings of mi- 
croscopic forms of plant life by his 
researches among the Spirogyra. 
These are tiny plants of the general 
class of algae, or pond scum, the 
slimy greenish masses so familiar on 
old ht troughs or stagnant 
ponds. 

Pillsbury worked for three years 
before he was able, finally, to get pic- 
tures of the complete reproduction 
process among dune plants. The 
visible strings, or filaments, of these 
plants are made up of many individ- 
ual cells, and it required enormous 
patience to get male and female cells 
side by side within the field of the 
camera and in the actual process of 
conjugation. 

He has recorded by motion pic- 
tures the entrance of the male cell 
into the female cell, the process, 
much resembling boiling, by which 
the male cell is completely absorbed, 
and the subsequent formation of a 
little row of round globules like peas 
in a pod. These are the zygospores, 
which drop in the bottom of the pond 
= in the spring germinate into new 
plants. 

Pillsbury believes that his work is 
just beginning. Disease germs, for 
instance, are mostly plants, small 
bacterial plants, and if he can depict 
their entire life process in motion, 
physicians and pathologists will have 
so much more vivid a method of 
studying means to combat them. The 
Whole realm of life is Pillsbury’s field; 
life in motion, and its wonders, he 
says, are @ never-ending fascination. 
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For a home inspired by pictur- 
esque old Spanish dwellings, 
architects Cram and Ferguson of 
Boston sought the graceful lines 
and glowing colors of windows 
designed in long-ago Seville. They 
found them in Fenestra “Fen- 
wrought” Casements (screened). 

These casements reproduce 
the beauty that lures travelers to 


© Spain... harmonize with the rich 


tiling of floor and alcove, the 
deep-toned leather upholstery and 
the stately simplicity of furnishing 
...are designed for years of 
comfort and convenience. Per- 
manence, fire-safety, lasting satis- 
faction are built into the rolled 
steel frames, the attractive hard- 
ware and wide swinging leaves 
with their small, attractive panes. 

Of equal importance, Fenestra 
“Fenwrought” Casements may be 
washed on the outside from 
within the room ... eliminating 
all the old hazards of window 
washing. A finger touch opens 
them wide or closes them snug- 
tight. No weather strips are 
needed. And, unlike ordinary 
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paned windows 
color ta a Spantih type home 


Designed by CRAM & FERGUSON, Architects 


windows, they do not stick, warp 
or rattle. 

Now — Casements and Screens 

Through One Manufacturer 
It has remained for Fenestra to 
offer a screen of enduring bronze, 
designed to fit flat against the in- 
side of the casement frame. The 
swing leaves of the casements are 
opened and closed through the 
screens and without touching 
them. Yet the screens are ex- 
ceptionally easy to remove. 
Whether you are planning a 
Spanish type house or one in any 
other old or new architectural 
style, you will find Fenestra 
“Fenwrought” Casements 
(screened) both beautiful and 
practical. And they're economical 
for any home. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2273 East Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without cost or obligation: 
“Decorating with Casements,” contain- 
ing many beautiful color plates. 


My Name 


Street.... 


FENWROUGHT 


CASEMENTS 
{SCREENED} 
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DELLIER LIOMES GHG VLIAARVENDS, J1G7TCH, £720 
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WALLS HAVE EARS 
and tongues! 


ALLPAPERS aren’t just a matter of lovely 

color and ingenious design. They have 
personality that can change the whole char- 
acter of a room... Stimulating—or rest- 
ful. Formal and impersonal—or gay and 
amusing. Smart to the verge of arrogance 
— or gracefully ready to compromise. 

allpapers can make a room larger or 
smaller, higher or lower, cooler or more 
sunshiny, a place to read or a place 
to dance, a place for much furni- 
ture or for little. If wisely chosen, 
they can give to traditional furni- 
ture such a thoroughly modern 







Association of United States 


Send 25 cents for two booklets 
“How to Modernize your Home” 
and “Which Wallpaper and Why” 
plus 50 actual wallpaper samples 
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Ve. 
WALLPAPER 


10 East 40th St., New York City 


setting that centuries are whirled away 
while the rolls are being hung. 

Because most of us haven’t the time for 
intensive study in the psychological effect 
of design and color, The Wallpaper Asso- 
ciation has established a Consulting Dec- 
orators’ Bureau to supply advice. It costs 
you nothing but theconcentration needed 
to put your problems into words. 

Sunfast papers, that bear a guarantee 
against fading, can be purchased 
at your dealer’s—ask about 
them. We know you will want 
to see them. 


Better Homes and Garvens, March, 1930 








Fixtures to Fit 
the Home 


[Continued from page 28] 


A few fixtures, such as side brackets, 
which are good, are much better than 
using a large number of cheap ones. 
Side wall brackets are only valuable 
insofar as they are decorative. They 
are not a good source of light. Many 
walls are cluttered up with bracket 
after bracket, making all the wall sur- 
faces look crowded and messy. 

One can even go further than this 
and leave all fixtures out of the living- 
room rather than have bad ones. The 
room can then be lighted with table 
lights and bridge lamps so that the 
light can be focused just as it is de- 
sired, for games, reading, or for con- 
versation. 

Fourth, study carefully the char- 
acter of your room. If the woodwork 
is heavy and there are beam ceilings, 
the fixtures should be of heavy, sturdy 
material, such as iron or brass or 
bronze, and can be coarser in the 
whole design. If the room has deli- 
cate paper or painted panels or is 
light in color, here is our chance for 
well-selected crystal or silver. Per- 
haps if the room is quaint, pewter 
would be fitting. 

We have tried to show in the illus- 
trations with this article a few simple 
fixtures of various types and charac- 
ter which, if properly placed, would 
be fitting in a home of good taste. 

In the upper left-hand corner of 
page 28 is a modernistic wall bracket 
with glass shades for the three bulbs 
which throw their light against the 
wall and ceiling, from whence it is 
reflected into the room. Methods 
such as this are the last development 
and go well with modernism. The 
pattern of light on the wall is attrac- 
tive, and the glow of light in a room 
is very soft and sometimes pleasing, 
but should be carefully considered 
and planned before we decide to use 
such a method. 

The uppermost bracket on the page 
is in silver and is fitting for a bed- 
room, or perhaps a small and more 
formal living-room. 

The fixture to the right on page 28 
is of pewter modeled from an old 
Colonial lamp or candle fixture. It 
would be quite lovely in an Early 
American or English cottage. 

The two brackets below have their 
back plates of pewter. The one to 
the left would be quite fitting in the 
Colonial or Georgian room; the one to 
the right, in the cottage home that is 
quaint in character. The ceiling fix- 
ture below is one which will fit the 
large English room with a fairly high 
ceiling. It should be in hand-wrought 
iron and of careful and delicate crafts- 
manship in spite of the crudeness of 
the material. 

If you can walk out of a house and 
not be able to say just what the fix- 
tures are like, the chances are that 
they are very good, for that would 
indicate that they have become a part 
of the room and blend happily and 
harmoniously with its decorations. 
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\Wilted 


vegetables 
become 
crisp 

and fresh 
in the 


Frigidaire. © 
HYDRATOR, 


This new moist air compartment gives lettuce and 
celery that “fresh from the garden” taste. Mail the 





The famous “‘Frigid- 
aire Cold Control * 





coupon for free salad recipe book and complete details 


N° you can have tender celery 
that breaks with a snap. You 
can have lettuce that crackles with 
crispness. You can have better- 
flavored vegetables and salads than 
ever before. For every household 
Frigidaire is now equipped with the 
Hydrator. 


Moist cold and dry cold in the 
same refrigerator 
This marvelous new compartment 
combines cold and moisture in a 
way that freshens vegetables and 
keeps them full-flavored until they 
come to your table. It enables you 
to buy celery, lettuce and salad 
materials in larger quantities. You 
can make fewer trips to market. 
And you can have all of these bene- 
fits without sacrificing the dry, frosty 
cold in your other food compart- 


ments. For the Hydrator confines 
the moisture to this one drawer. 


The famous “Cold Control” and 


other added features 


Besides the Hydrator, Frigidaire is 
also equipped with the famous “Cold 
Control” . . . a simple, patented 
device that permits Frigidaire’s 
extra power to be used for faster 
freezing of ice and desserts. And 
to make Frigidaire still more con- 
venient, still more practical, still 
more beautiful... every household 
model is now rust-proof 





yourself. Call at the nearest Frigid- 
aire display room at your first 
opportunity. 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


Our free salad recipe book gives 
you full details about the Hydrator 
and contains many unusual recipes 
you'll want to try. With it we'll send 
a copy of the latest Frigidaire cata- 
log. Sign and mail the coupon now. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. F-914, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send your new salad recipe 
book and the latest Frigidaire catalog 





Porcelain-on-steel inside and 
out... lustrous and easy to 


clean. 
But see these features for 


FRIG 








.-. both free. 


NE ib nkn0 dbs 6e bes occeeedenecees 


In Canada, Frigidaire Corporation, 
1604 Sterling Tower, Toronto, Ont. 


IDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Pubiic Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 
Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 
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A WATER LILY 
POOL for your 
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new colors,exquisite fragrance 
and fascinating new interest . 
may be added to your garden by * 
addition of a Water Lily Pool. 


In every garden, large or small, 
there is room for a Water Lily Pool, 
or at least a simple tub garden. 
Marvelously beautiful effects can 
be achieved quickly and with little 
effort or expense. 


You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool 
this summer if you will plan now. 
No garden is modern without one. 


Complete Water Garden—Only $5 


Choice of pink, blue, yellow or white Water 

ily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border Plants; 
Cedar Water Lily Tub and pair of @s 
Ps Es 5enke esse keeeaeae Do 


Egyptian Water Garden—$7.50 
Includes beautiful pink Sacred Lotus of the 
Nile; 2 Egyptian Water Lilies of blue and 
white; Ancient Papyrus and 16 $7 50 
assorted Aquatic Plante. All for ° 


Illustrated Booklet FREE 


Shows how to construct a pool or plant a 
tub garden. Describes our immense col- 
lection of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cultural 
directions. Write today for a FREE copy. 
Tub Pool Collection of fishes. 2 Calico fishes, 
4 mosquito killers; tadpoles; 6 snails; / 


salamander; I clam; 1 geographic turtle, 
and shipping can. All for............ $3 
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Garden How-to-Do 


[Continued from page 52] 


weeds and not affect the asparagus. 

Early vegetables will be hastened 
by applying ammonium sulphate 
and cultivating thoroly. 

Shady spots are not difficult to 
beautify if the proper plants are used. 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Leaflet No. 
BG-3, “Plantings for Shady Places,”’ 
is a good guide. 

Unusual vegetables. The vege- 
table garden should include many 
varieties that are not usually seen in 
the market. Try some of the various 
salad plants and some of the less 
common types of the cabbage family, 
celeriac, or root celery. There are 
many other possibilities. ’ 

Annual flower seeds may be sown 
as soon as the ground is tillable. Sow 
part of your seed now, the remainder 
in April. 

Sodium chlorate may be used to 
control ground-ivy. Altho it should 
have been applied last fall, it may be 
applied this spring. It will burn the 
grass temporarily, but it is worth this 
disfigurement to rid the lawn of this 
obnoxious weed. One to two ounces 
of sodium chlorate to one gallon of 
water, applied with a sprayer, should 
give complete control. Shortly after- 
wards, to rejuvenate the sod, fertilize 
well with a 10-6-4 fertilizer. 

Plant lice will soon be found in 
many gardens. They may be con- 
trolled either with nicotine-sulphate 
spray, a pyrethrum-extract spray, or 
by dusting with nicotine dust. It will 
take several applications at 5- to 7- 
day intervals to get them all. 





[ ) 
NEW GARDEN LEAFLETS 


EAFLET No. BG-62, “Annuals 
for Spring Sowing,” is an ex- 
tremely informative leaflet which tells 
the classifications, the dates for sow- 
ing and transplanting. It also answers 
many of your spring questions about 
handling these useful garden flowers. 
Leaflet No. BG-65, “Hotbeds and 
Coldframes."” We have had a great 
demand for a complete leaflet on how 
| 
| 
| 








to make and how to use hotbeds and 
coldframes and are pleased to an- 
nounce such a leaflet, written by Prof. 
Alex Laurie. 

Leaflet No. BG-64, “Sweet Peasfor | 
| Everybody.’ March isthe monthfor | 
sowing Sweet Peas. win Jenkins, 
foremost Sweet Pea authority in 

America, has prepared this leaflet, | 
| telling about the culture, sowing, sup- 
porting, and varieties of Sweet Peas. | 

Leaflet No. BG-61, “How to Build | 
| the Informal Pool.” Persons who | 

contemplate building a pool will be 
| anxious to read several a | 
| references. They are referred to this 
| leaflet and to “We Build a Garden 
Pool,” which appears on page 23 of | 
this issue. 
| Leaflet No. BG-60, “Deciduous 
Trees,” by Prof. Ralph R. Roth- 
acker. This is the best possible dis- | 
cussion of trees in the space of four 
pages. It deals with trees for street, 
shade, flowering, and makes certain 
definite choices for every purpose, 
giving you the reasons for their value 
as well as their faults. 

Leaflet No. BG-56, ““A Spray Cal- 
endar for Fruits.” 

Leaflet No. BG-57, “The Pruning 
and Training of Grapes.” 

Leaflet No. BG-58, “The Brambles | 
—Raspberries and Blackberries.” | 

Leaflet No. BG-59, “Culture of | 
Currants and Gooseberries.” 

The last five leaflets will be of inter- 
est to those who raise a little fruit on 
their home grounds. 

We shall be pleased to send you 
any or all of these leaflets on receipt 

a 2-cent stamp for each one re- 
uested. Address Department L, The 
Soaies Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, or a oe sonering 
please 5; the name and number 
of each leaflet. 
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Perfect sanitation 
without effort 
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AN UNCLEAN toilet bowl is dangerous! 
But spotless cleanliness is the simplest 
thing in the world to obtain—without 
unpleasant scrubbing. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bow! will 
become snow-white before your eyes. All 
incrustations will be swept away. All 
germs will be killed; all odors will vanish. 
Even the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, will be purified and cleansed. 

Try a can of Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold 
by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
MeLo—a fine water softener.) 
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Laundry labor is greatly reduced and unnecessary stepselimin- 
ated by these Handy Portable Tubs; just right height for any 
washer, They make all washers doubly useful, and are a real 
necessity, even though you have stationary tubs. Easily moved 
on jarge free-rolling casters, Curved bottom makes tubs self- 
cleaning Quickly drained through convenient brassdraincock. 
Beautifully fini in a with blue trimming. 
Every home laundry needs this comfort-giving equipment. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. W rite today for 
complete descriptive folder. 


The Celina Mfg. Co., E. Market St., Celina, Ohio 


Handy Portable Laundry Tubs 
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Books About Making 
and Doing... 


[Continued from page 26] 


by Gladys Denny Shultz and Beulah 
Schenk (The John Day Company, 
$2.50). Isn’t it a taking title for a 
book on home management? 

In explaining how this book came 
to be, I can’t do better than to quote 
from the introduction: 

“There was once a home economics 
teacher who instructed college girls in 
the art of housekeeping. She knew 
the scientific way to wash dishes, and 
how to make jelly always jell, and 
besides had many other pieces of mar- 
velous and useful information. 

“Presently she was married and 
put all this knowledge into practice 
in a home of her own. And then—she 
had children. 

“It was at this point that she dis- 
covered a wide gap between house- 
keeping and homemaking. For it 
became not so important to wash the 
dishes in the scientific way as to get 
them washed at all, what with feed- 
ing babies and the rest. 

“Her whole viewpoint changed 
toward her job. She saw that the true 
home must be built, not around the 
care of inanimate objects, but of de- 
cidedly animate ones, and that home- 
keeping on this basis is an art and a 
study in itself. She studied it. 

“There was another woman, who 
not only didn’t know the scientific 
way to wash dishes: she didn’t care to 
know. The mechanics of housekeep- 
ing to her were a closed book which 
she never intended to open. No 
kitchen slavery for her. She would be 
a writer, let the dust fall where it 
would. 

“And then she, too, was married 
and had a family. Rapidly thereafter 
she made her own discoveries about 
this job of homekeeping. She found 
that where there were children, the 
mechanics of it simply clamored for 
attention. Babies would not thrive 
on theories, not even tho the best 
theories. As she looked with envy at 
the successful mothers of her ac- 
quaintance, she saw that practically 
everyone administered her housewor 
smoothly and efficiently. Inescap- 
ably, there was a connection here. 

“To make a long story short, the 
two mothers got together, the efficient 
homekeeper and the writer, and they 
decided to write a book on homekeep- 
ing, with special regard to it as a 
background for the application of the 
modern methods of child rearing.” 

I strongly suspect that Mrs. Schenk 
was the home-economics teacher of 
the story and Mrs. Schultz the writer, 
and that the book was written en- 
tirely out of their own very personal 
experience. It is a true book and 
therefore valuable and helpful. Not 
yet having a house that runs itself, I 
mean to drink in all the good advice 
that these friends are offering between 
their two book covers. 


ES, I do like books made out of 

reality, and that is why I am at- 
tracted by Fifty Little Businesses for 
Women, by Mary Raymond e 
(The Carlton Publishing Company, 
32.50), for every one of these little 
businesses of which the author tells in 
Succession are actual businesses that 
succeeded. Instead of sitting at her 
desk thinking, “A woman might do 
this for a living—or that,” she inter- 
viewed women who had already done 
it, and were willing to describe to her 








Get 


NJ 
sn 


all the best 


electric refrigerator 
features in this new 


WILLIAMS 


ICE 


Too many electric refrigerators have been 
sold on the appeal of some one mechanical Hi) Hh) 
feature. You are rightly entitled to all the best _ 


-O-MATIC 





points when investing your money. This advanced Saas 
new Williams Ice-O-Matic combines —for the nak 


very first time—the 15 most important char- Z 
acteristics of American and European makes. 

Williams Ice-O-Matic is designed for the 
woman who is too busy to be bothered with 
mechanical details. It is amazingly simple, t 
completely quiet, and virtually as inexpensive 


to operate as electric 


This great household convenience literally 


pays for itself by the 














° 
light. G 








food it saves. In winter —— 





or summer, Ice-O-Matic protects your family’s 


health by the safely 
roomy storage space. 


low temperature in its 
Ice-O-Matic preserves 


the flavor and goodness of all edibles — adds 
zest to every meal. Mail the couponnow forin- 
formation and an interesting new recipe book. 


WILLIAMS C 
REFRIGERATION 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 





v 
A RADIO TREAT 


Tune your radio to 
WJZand NBC chain 
stations at 10 o’clock 
Eastern Standard 
Time each Tuesday 
night. Friday nights 
at 8:30 Central 
Standard Time tune 
in WGN, Chicago 


oe 





Send for Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book— It’s Free 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation BH&G—s.30 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me — without cost — your Williams Ice-O-Matic 
recipe booklet. 
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Makes 


your grass grow! 


This concentrated plant food 


Eight to 10 times as nourishing as unpleas- 

ant old-time fertilizers! When you see how 

~ Sacco makes grass grow, you'll agree that 

here is a wonderfully effective plant food. 

No secret! Simply nature’s own method 

of enriching soil — speeded up. All the 

nourishment needed for luxuriant growth, 
combined and concentrated. 

What satisfaction in having nothing un- 
pleasant on your lawn, no weed seeds. And 
with Sacco you’re sure of getting the kind 
of results that have won the endorsement 
of professional landscape gardeners, flor- 
ists, nurserymen! 

Sacco’s easy to use—and economical! 
A handy netaleiiur in each sack enables 
you to apply the exact amount needed with- 
out waste. Let us send you a sample for 
your house plants. Note the big difference. 

Then, when you put your lawn in shape, 
buy Sacco where you get your other lawn 
and garden supplies. You’ll have finest 

» results — at low cost. 
Complete directions in 

* every sack. 5, 10, 25, 50, 

100 lb. sizes; 1 Ib. cans. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


withan 
INTERESTING 
FOLDER 







©1980, 8.A.C.Co. 


Tue SmitH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
Dept. 613, Columbus, Ohio 

Please send me the free sample of Sacco and illus- 
trated folder. 


Your Name............. 
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Made by one of America’s oldest specialists 
in commercial fertilizers and plant foods 


—and to combat weeds, use 


Wedo is fertilizer specially made 
to combat weeds— for use on lawns 
only, Feeds grass, but discourages 
common weeds. Originally devel- 
f > a greens and creep- 
ing-bent lawns. Widely used in professional landscap- 
ing. Economical, effective. 1 ih. per 100 eq. ft. does 
the job! Buy Wedo where you get Sacco. 


























BOOKS ABOUT 
YOUR HOBBY 
RITE Mrs. LeCron for 
her new list of hobby 
books, or for the names of 
special volumes on your own 
particular hobby. Please feel 
| free to consult her about 
| books to read aloud at home, 
reading lists for your chil- 
dren, or any other literary | 
problem. Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and inclose a 2-cent | 
stamp for her reply. 








the steps they had taken toward suc- 
cess. Their stories make the best 
reading. 

The Shopping Book, by William H. 
Baldwin (The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50), is called “a manual for house- 
wives,” but it is more technical than 
the other books of which I have told 
you. Its purpose is to supply the 
average women with information 
about the things she frequently buys 
and to suggest simple but practical 
tests which will enable her to shop in- 
telligently. 

I must also tell you about a new 
edition of A Book of Marionettes, by 
Helen Haiman Joseph (The Viking 
Press, $3.75), one of the best books on 
the subject that I know. It goes into 
the subject quite thoroly (the history 
and construction of the various kinds 
of puppets) and is particularly suit- 
able for the mother or teacher who 
wishes to know all about it. Puppet 
Shows for Home and School, by Maude 
Owens Walters (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, $2), has “grown out of actual 
experiences of the author with puppet 
shows in the North Carolina College 
for Women, in Greensboro. After 
each performance enthusiastic audi- 
ences wanted to know just how pup- 
= were made, how they could jak. 

ow they performed their tricks and 
capers, how the theater was built, 
where the puppeteers stood, and a 
number of other practical matters. 
The author undertakes to supply all 
this information. 

A book that has fascinated me ever 
since it came out (tho I know next to 
nothing about the subject) is Old 
Patchwork Quilts, by Ruth E. Finley 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $5). As 
time goes on, more and more people 
are interested in quilts and their de- 
signs, and oh, what a book this would 
be to give to some woman with deft 
fingers, an artistic eye, and a love for 
antiques! It has in it complete direc- 
tions for making both pieced and ap- 
pliqued quilts and one hundred dia- 
grams for both types; also many re- 
productions of old quilts. 

Speaking of antiques, I am greatly 
taken by a new little book on decora- 
tion for boys and girls: Made in 
America, by Susan Smith (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2). It takes up the entire 
handicraft period of American history 
and shows just how the furniture of 
the time grew out of the conditions of 
living. It deals with such subjects as 
Baron Stiegel’s glassware, Paul Re- 
vere as a silversmith, Duncan Phyfe 
as a cabinet-maker, and so on. A 
great variety of colorful information 
is packed between its covers, and for 
the boy or girl who is interested in 
such things, it should prove a treas- 
ure. 

I do like practical books if there is 
imagination behind them, as is the 
case with most of these. 








CAMPBELL’S 


RED RAY 


\ LAMP 





Have You 
Some 
Troublesome 
Ailment? © ©: 


Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Raysupon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As 
they penetrate they create an active circulation of the 
blood. Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve 
the congestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature her- 
self doesthe healing byactive,normal blood circulation, 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some friend have a troublesome ailment, a 
lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone, 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Flu and many other ailments. 


Tell Us Your Trouble 
Get Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


Quotes leading authorities as well as users 
Infra-Red Rays have brought wonderful results for 
others. Let us send you their letters. Write today for 
our book giving details. 

THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1068 Union Avenue + _ Alliance, Ohio 





















Dahliadel 
Dozen 
Exhibition $ % 
Dahlias 


(value $10.25) 


An even dozen fine dahlias in a wide range 
of color, every one of which is a generous 
producer, making them worthy as a source 
pat et Somes, stl be ees canee value $10.25 
mai stpaid to you at planting ti 
for $5.00 if ordered from thie on. aii 
Francis Lobdell Eureka. Pom 
Jersey’s Beauty Roman Eagle 
B. Githens Jersey's Fiance 
Dainty Maid Little David. P. 
Jane Hall World’s Best White 
Cigarette Mrs. I. D. Ver Warner 
Our 1930 catalogue will be mailed free on receipt 
of your request. Within its covers will be found 
much to interest the flower lover. 


Dahliadel Nurseries 
WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
Box B ... . Vineland, New Jersey 






































PEACOCK DAHLIAS 


WN%, DAHLTALAND,N.J. 
are 6 ane siee0) $5.00 


By mail postpald—Guaranteed to 
>> grow and give satisfaction. FREE 
—Our 1930 Catalague ‘* The World's 
Best Dahlias’’ showing, Pres. Hoover, 
Eliza London Shepard, Marie and five 
others in natural colors, with plain truth 
descriptions of King Midas, Robert E. Lee, 
Kath. Charman, Gov. Larson and hundreds 
of the Best, New and Standard varieties. 
ading Dahlia Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARM 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 
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Get this Dainty Dressing Table 


Kidney Shaped 
Large, roomy and beautiful. Finest 
materials. Designed by experts. 
Ideal size for comfort and conven- 
jience: 30’ high: top 35344” x 16”: 
Durable and practical. 


Easy to Finish 

Comes complete, unfinished with 
instructions, ready to put together, 
finish and drape. 15-yr. old can do 
it. You save $25 by finishing 

ourself. Price without drapes, 

85 yet. Order today. 

oO. D. 








esired. 
GENEVA MFG. CO. 
439 Stevens Street Geneva, Illinois 
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A new Simmons 
Inner Coil Mattress 





Priced 50 everybody 
in the United States 


can have one at 


§19% 


Hundreds are flocking to see this marvelous new inner coil mattress 


T was a big revolutionary idea—the 

first mattress built with a heart of 
tiny, resilient coils that never could pack 
down like hair or cotton. 


Always buoyant and springy! 


The first Simmons Inner Coil Mattress 
instantly became famous—the Beauty- 
rest. Wealthy women, the first to possess 
them, gladly came forward and publicly 
gave their praise of them. Everybody 
longed to know this wonderful night’s rest 
which those who had tried it told about. 


But there were millions-for whom this 
extraordinary comfort was unattainable. 
Now the Simmons Company has suc- 


ceeded in producing another inner coil 
mattress, second only to the Beautyrest, 


and far in advance in comfort over cot- 
ton, felt or hair mattresses—but at a 
price that everyone can pay! 


Here itis! Priced at only $19.95, springy, 
buoyant coils and all! Soft upholstery, 
lovely coverings, the new colorings, smart 
tailored edges! 


It is called the new Simmons “ Deep- 
sleep” Mattress. The moment you see it 
and touch it, you will know why nobody 
wants to buy the old-style mattresses 
any more! 


Use it on the Simmons Slumber King 
Spring, or the Deepsleep Box Spring. 
The same store will show you all three. 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Springy, buoyant coils buried in soft upholstery 
— this new Simmons ‘‘ Deepsleep’’ Mattress 
can never pack down like hair or cotton! 





Beautyrest Mattress $39.50 Ace Box 
Spring $42.50 - Ace Open Coil Spring $19.75 


Deepsleep Mattress $19.95 + Slumber King 


Spring $12.00 - Deepsleep Box Spring $27.50 


Beds $10.00 to $60.00 





The New SIMMONS “DEEPSLEEP” MATTRESS 


. . . made by the makers of the famous Beautyrest Mattress 


Copyrigh. 1980, The Simmons Company 
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ar, 
famous 


alifornia 
owers 


for 
IOs 


Co oldest horticulturists 
now make this special introductory 
offer to you:—5 packages of Famous 
California Flowers for ten cents— 
Zinnia, Aster, California Poppy, Candy- 
tuft, and Painted Daisy—all typically 
Californian . . . noted for their rare 
beauty... specially grown on Germain’s 
great California growing grounds. They 
are offered to you at this ridiculously 
low price simply because we want you 
to try them in your garden—that you 
may become acquainted with Germain’s 
famous Quality seeds—used in Cali- 
fornia gardens for over 58 years. 


With the 5 packages of seed, we will 
send you our new, beautiful Catalog, 
“California Gardening,” containing 112 
pages, with 6 in full color. In it are 
offered hundreds of varieties of choice 
seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. ... along with 
complete instructions for planting and 
caring for the garden. 


If you choose, we will send you the 
catalog alone, absolutely without cost. 


Send the Coupon today—before you 
turn the page! Receive this whole Gar- 
den of Famous California flowers, and 
our beautiful new 1930 Catalog—for 


only 10c—either stamps orcoin. = -——__ 
Mail Coupon . ¥| 
Below j 
rc ( 


SIXTH 
anp MAIN 
Los ANcELEs, 
Cauir. 


Germain's Dept. J-6 
Sixth and Main Sts. 
Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find 10 cents. Please 
send me the 5 packets 
of Famous California 
Flowers, and your new beautiful Catalog— 
“California Gardening.” 

(C Check here if you wish only “California 
Gardening”’ absolutely free. 
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Mrs. Leslie Morrill, Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, perches 
a windmill weather vane atop 
four gay bluebird homes 


Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 37 | 


the vicious-looking old fellow, 3 feet 
long, out from cover. To my sur- 
prise, one egg was still intact. I 
dropped this into a vacant wren- 
house on the back-porch trellis, not 
hoping the wrens would find it, but, 
to my surprise, they did, and eventu- 
ally I saw the little wren leave the 
nest.—Mrs. R. N. Bobbitt, Keysville, 
Virginia. 


Specialties 


\ E ENJOY having something in 

our gardens unique or character- 
istic of ourselves. My own special 
ggg are foxgloves and Canterbury- 
bells. 

Years ago, in the garden of a hand- 
some estate, I noticed masses of tall- 
spiked flowers. They were so lovely 
that 1 was determined to have some 
in my own garden. I read up on them 
in the flower catalog and found they 
were foxgloves. In the same way I 
studied Canterbury-bells, and tho the 
cup-and-saucer type is mentioned as 
being the finest, I prefer the old- 
fashioned sort, which has beautiful, 
large bell-shaped blossoms. 

These two flowers should be started 
in the house toward the end of March. 
(This is for Colorado.) Flower pots 
filled with rich earth are just the 
thing. I barely cover the seeds, and 
to retain moisture I cut rounds of 
paper or old outing flannel to fit over 
the top of the pot until the seeds have 
sprouted. The seedlings appear in 
about ten days, and while they are 
tiny, care must be taken not to let 
the sun’s direct rays burn them. You 
can transplant out-of-doors here 
about May 15. 

With a case knife I lift little clumps 
of the plant, setting them about ten 
inches apart. The foxgloves may be 
distinguished from the Canterbury- 
bells by their hairy leaf. 

Both flowers must be thinned again 
for proper progress; at this stage you 
can share them with your friends. 
The plants will not bloom this first 
year and of course take up space in 
the garden, but they like semishade, 
and it should be easy to find a spot 
for them where they can be left thru 
the winter. They will bloom the fol- 
lowing spring. 

If under a tree, let the leaves cover 
your plants naturally as they fall. 
Only light covering is necessary; it is 
not freezing, but Taenia and thaw- 
ing, that hurts them. If they are 
covered too warmly they begin to 
send out new shoots, and the very 
next freeze may be fatal. 

When it is time to uncover your 





Fence in keeping 
with what it prote 











Misi) 
Care in design, construction and erection has 


peoduced a permanent fence that improves as 
well as protects a property. 





This triangular name 

plate appears on all 

genuine Wickwire 
Spencer Fences 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 

33 East 42nd Street _ New York City 
Local Sales and Erecting Offices: 
Worcester Atlanta Los Angeles Buffalo Chicago 
Seattle Cleveland San Francisco Portland 












af! WOODWORKING 
SHOP 


FOR INCOME OR HOBBY 


FIVE FOOT WORKSHOP INCLUDES: 
Planer, Circular Saw, Lathe, Disc 
Sander, Buffer, Grinder, DriliChuck, 
otor, V Beit Pulleys, Sub Base, 
Cable with Plug. Under the magic 
of Workace Electric Woodworker 
A raw lumber iseasily converted into 
useful and valuable articles. Man or 
boy willenjoy Workace. Simply plug 
a, intoelectriclightsocket.$9.00down 
will bring it. Send now for offer. 

















2802 W. Adams St., Chicago 

11 W. 42nd St., New York 
268 Market Street, 

San Francisco 


















TREES - SHRUBS - VINES 





20% of Order Added Free 
Maloney’s 1930 Catalog tells fhow doo 
Also 


get 60c. worth of its free with 

order, $1.00 with R500 order, etc. 

describes Unit ant 

eS — into cemgiees "earden Other 

offers. Lists 1000 plants. All pictures 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 

rowers for 46 years : 

109 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Kathryn Murray's 5 Minute-a-Day Facial Exer- 

cises, S strengthening flabby, drooping 
Quickly banish crow's feet. double chin, sagging 


io massage — © 
ne—no straps—no ekill wired. Re- 
euite guaranteed. 15 years successful 
ej use. k free! Mailed in plain envelope. 
today! 
: KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. 3833, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











1,000 GLADIOLUS $1.00 


assorted colors. pela anywhere. 100 small 


blets, le 
bulbs $1.50, paid. 750, to select from. American 
Laparsed Cosalen free. A.G.S. Gold Medal Winners. 


and q 
DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS, 4th and Maine, Lewiston, Idaho 
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plants, gradually lessen the covering 
on both Canterbury-bells and fox- 
gloves. You will be surprised how 
green they have kept all winter, and 
in a short time you will see the beau- 
tiful lavender-and-purple pendant 
blossoms of the foxgloves and the 
white, blue, and delicate shell-pink 
of the Canterbury-bells. 

If seed are cut Canterbury- 
bells will blossom indefinitely thru 
the summer. If they ripen, however, 
the dropping seeds will result in hun- 
dreds of little plants. Sometimes these 
seeds lie dormant, to come up the fol- 
lowing spring.—Louise N. Wheelock, 
Denver, Colorado. 


From Seed 


ETUNIAS are supposed to be 

hard to raise from seed, but I 
raise the finest varieties in that way. 
I take rich soil from a compost heap 
or chicken lot and sift it thru a sieve 
made by tacking window screening 
on a frame or bottomless box. This 
soil then goes into an old pan and is 
placed in my oven and baked thoroly 
to kill all weed seeds and insects. 
When cool I water the soil, letting it 
dry again until merely damp. Then 
I sprinkle the seed (1 buy the best) 
thinly and lay a wet cloth over it. 
| Sphagnum moss can be from 
florists and used instead of cloth. The 
seed will come up right thru it.| The 
young plants should be watered care- 
fully or they will be washed from the 
soil. When they are large enough 
they can be set out in the garden, if 
the season is far enough advanced, or 
transplanted again to larger plant 
boxes, similarly treated as to soil con- 
tent—Mrs. M. A. Goodman, Kirk- 
land, Washington. 


With Bath 


ERHAPS some of my Better 
Homes and Gardens neighbors 
would like to make a two-famil 
wrenhouse like mine, which is a mod- 
ern affair with bath. I used a small 
packing case, cutting the top on an 
angle to give a good pitch to the roof. 
A partition in the middle makes two 
rooms, each with a 1-inch hole. A 
board forms the roof, a batten fitting 
inside of the house. Screws thru 
metal ears on either side hold the roof 
in place and permit its easy removal 
for housecleaning. The bath is made 
by covering the roof with sheet metal 
(copper preferred) and soldering a 
metal strip to it to catch rain water 
or water from the hose. The bath on 
my wrenhouse holds a quart of water. 
This duplex can be made of any 
small box, % inch thick, or even 
thicker, and can be painted or cov- 
ered with bark.—Mr. A. J. Zimmer- 
man, Verona, New Jersey. 


Paint Up 


I HAVE had two birdhouses in my 
. yard for quite a while, made out of 
pieces of trees. This year I took the 
old bark off, as it had split badly, and 
to make the little houses look better I 
painted them pale green. I had read 
that birds avoid newly painted 
houses, but in due time our bluebirds 
returned and have disproved the su- 
perstition. Much to my surprise a 
pair of wrens arrived about the same 
time, and now we have their merry, 
rippling song all day long. Now we 
can a Ben up.—H. W. Daub, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 











SO SMOOTH 


-S$O FLAWLESS 


CANT HOLD DIRT 
EMBEDDED Y 


OU can’t afford the time — or 

the effort — required to scrub 
smudges off ordinary paint. And your 
high-priced domestic help probably 
feels the same way about it! 


The vacuum cleaner for rugs and 
upholstery — the polishing machine 
for floors— but what about painted 
surfaces? 

Walls and woodwork painted with 
Barreled Sunlight can be kept immac- 
ulate by occasionally wiping with a 
damp cloth. The fine dust and dirt that 
sift indoors everywhere today can’t 
permanently soil this paint enamel. It 
has no pores to hold dirt embedded. 


Barreled Sunlight has a distinctive, 
rich depth all its own, and is guaran- 
teed to remain white longest. 

Remarkably easy to apply, too. Flows 
freely from the brush and spreads 
evenly, without leaving “laps” or brush 
marks, 

Has such opacity, or “hiding power,” 
that fewer coats are required. 

Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. 
All-sized cans and drums. Readily tinted 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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any shade. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat as the first coat. See coupon. 
> 
Also ask your dealer or painter about 
Outside Barreled Sunlight, the new 
exterior paint. Brilliantly, intensely 
white; velvet-smooth; richly lustrous. 
Lending new distinction to white- 
painted homes everywhere. 
U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,35-W 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York—Chicago 
San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7500 retail stores. 












A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or more are tinted 
to order at the factory, 


ake 
wi extra charg 
















U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-WDudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me: Check () Information on 
the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10¢ for sample can) 
Outside Barreled Sun- 
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IN SANITAS, CREATED 


mold and slice while warm with a clean 
string. 


mineral content. The sandwich filling 
may be seasoned with a little lemon 


ellie gowderics The Homely Baked Bean Comes Back | 




















BY LEADING ARTISTS 
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ANITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


EFORE you decide upon 
material for your Spring 
decorations, be sure to see the 
loveliest creations ever offered in 
cleanable cloth wall coverings. A 


Sanitas celebrates its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary this year with an en- 
tirely new group of modern and 
period designs for every room in 
the house, 4A a 7 


Sanitas combines beauty and 
durability—doesn’t fade, crack or 
peel. Sanitas can be distinguish- 
ed from substitutes by the Sanitas 
trademark on each roll. Look for 
it, for your own protection. a 


Samples and literature 
sent on request 


The Standard Textile Products 
Company 
320 Broadway Dept.34 New York 














ou the 
Sample 
Covering 





Ask your decorator to show 
-Twenty-fifth Anniversar 
Book of Sanitas Modern Wail 


juice or with salad dressing. 

Then there are the canned Boston 
baked beans. These are worthy of a 
prominent place on the emergency, shelf 
in every household. A happy way to 
serve them is to pour them into a casse- 
role, cover with strips of thin bacon, and 
heat them in an oven until the beans are 
piping hot and the bacon is browned. 

Here are some recipes for cooking 
legumes. And do not forget that lima 
beans, baked in the same manner as the 
pea bean, are delicious. All the dried 
legumes are rich in copper and iron. 

Boston Baked Beans 

Pick over and wash 1 quart of pea 
beans. Cover with cold water and let 
soak overnight. In the morning drain, 


Baked Beans With Raisins 
2 cupfuls of navy beans 
1 tablespoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1% pound of salt pork 
1 tablespoonful of molasses 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of raisins 
Pick over and wash the beans; cover 
with cold water and let stand overnight. 
Drain in the morning, cover with fresh 
water, heat slowly, and cook until the 
skins will burst. A good way to test this 
is to take a few beans in a spoon and 
blow on them. If the skins burst they are 
cooked enough. Always discard the test 
beans. Scald the rind of the pork, scrape 
it, and make cuts thru the rind an inch 


cover with fresh 
water, and heat 
slowly, keeping the 
water below the 
boiling point. Cook 
until the skins be- 
gin to burst. Scald 
the rind of 34 pound 
of salt pork, “mostly 
fat, scrape, remove 
44-inch piece or 
slice and place it 
with a small onion 
in the bottom of the 
bean pot. Cut thru 
the rind of the re- 
maining pork every 
Yo inch, making the 
cuts at least 1 inch 
deep. Put the beans 
in the pot and bury 
the pork in them, 
leaving the rind ex- 
posed. Mix 1 table- 
rk 19 of salt, 1 
tablespoonful "of 
molasses, 3. table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 
2 teaspoonfuls of 
ground mustard, 
and 1 cupful of the 
water in which the 
beans were sim- 
mered. Pour this 
over the beans, cov- 
er the pot, and bake 
until they are ten- 
der and brown. This 
requires about 8 
hours in a slow 
oven. If water is 
needed during the 
baking, it may be 
added. 

Serve these beans 
in the earthenware 
pot in which they 
are baked. 


Boston Brown 
Bread 
1 cupful of cornmeal 
1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of graham 
flour 
2 cupfuls of sour milk 
% cupful of molasses 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1% teaspoonfuls of 
soda 
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A CHILDREN’S PARTY 
BOOK FOR MOTHER 


ERE is Better Homes and 
Cardens’ newest illus- 
trated booklet, one which 
will be valuable aid to all 
mothers who entertain their 
children’s friends. 

The booklet contains com- 
plete plans and suggestions 
for 15 children’s parties, 
some of them suitable for 
children of all ages. Other 
party plans in the booklet 
are for very small children 
and those at the awkward 
age, 12 to 14, who are so 
often difficult to entertain 
unless, of course, the games 
appeal to them. One or two 
of the parties are designed 
for girls only, and there are 
others for boys. Menus as 
well as games, decorations, 
and so on are suggested for 
each of the parties. 

We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of “The Chil- 
dren’s Party Book”’ on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Address 
Department K, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines. 
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deep. Bury the pork 
in the beans, leav- 
ing the rind ex- 
posed. Mix the salt, 
molasses, mustard, 
and sugar with the 
boiling water. The 
amount of water re- 
quired will vary 
with the amount of 
liquid on the beans. 
Add enough water 
to cover the beans. 
Cover the pot and 
bake the beans 
slowly from 6 to 8 
hours, adding boil- 
ing water occasion- 
ally to keep the 
beans covered. At 
the beginning of the 
last hour stir the 
raisins in carefully 
and leave the cover 
off the pot. Any 
kind of raisins with- 
out seeds may be 
used, but the seeded 
Muscats are espe- 


cially good. 
Puree of Beans 


2 cupfuls of dried 
beans 
1 tablespoonful of 
butter 
% teaspoonful of 
sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of 
pepper 
1 cupful of hot milk 
Cook dried beans 
in a little water un- 
til they are very 
tender. If possible 
cook until the beans 
have absorbed the 
water. Rub them 
thru a sieve and 
measure. To the 
sieved beans add 
the butter, salt, and 
pepper. Place in a 
saucepan and grad- 
ually stir in the milk 
until the mixture is 
the consistency of 
thick mash. Pile it 
in the center of a 








Mix the dry ingredients thoroly. Mix 
the sour milk and molasses. Stir in the 
dry ingredients, beating thoroly. Turn 
into a well-oiled mold, filling it three- 
fourths full. Cover tightly and steam 3 
hours. If two molds are used of smaller 
size, 2 hours will be long enough for the 
steaming. Remove the cover and dry in 
the oven for 15 minutes. Take from the 


hot platter and garnish with a small 
piece of butter. Surround the puree with 
slices of broiled bacon. This makes a 
fine dinner dish for families in which 
there are children. Moreover, it is a labor- 
saving dish, because it is all on one 
platter. Occasionally lamb or mutton 
chops, broiled, may be substituted for 
the bacon. (Continued on page 88 
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Fitting the Child for His Task 


[Continued from page 42] 


field we hope to wander about in for the 
next several articles—the building of the 
qualities which will insure success for our 
children in maturity. 

While, as I said, this fascinating field 
is far from being surveyed and mapped, 
aside from age-old precepts, there are, 
nevertheless, some rough trails on which 
we may make a good start. Dr. William 
Burnham, to my mind the most stimu- 
lating writer on mental health today, has 
evolved from his study of broken lives 
some guides that we shall follow in the 
articles to come. 

But he gives us guides only. It is for 
us to find the application—and therein 
everyone of you is as good a guesser as I. 
So what I propose principally to do is to 
use Dr. Burnham’s sign-posts, and then 
we shall all speculate together how to 
employ them so as to arrive at the desti- 
nation we have set. 

We start off from a well-established 
premise; that is, that a child given the 
early habit training, of which we have 
heen speaking in previous articles, has a 
powerful advantage. 

And now our first step into the new 
territory, which is that, next in impor- 
tance, speaking chronologically, is to train 
a child in those qualities which will en- 
able him to find pleasure and successful 
expression in work. Dr. Burnham calls 
this ‘“‘The Task,” and the capitals are 
well deserved. 


UR worthy guide centers his whole 

mental-health gospel upon it. The 
(olden Text of his excellent book, “The 
Normal Mind,” is this paragraph: “The 
essentials [of mental health] without 
which a person cannot be quite sound 
mentally and with which, apart from 
accident, infection, or heredity, one can 
have no serious mental disorder, are 
three: a task, a plan, and freedom. The 
task in the generic sense includes every- 
thing from the immediate and concrete 
goal of the moment to the objectification 
of the highest ideals and ends. A plan 
is necessary to make the work purposive 
activity. It must be my own task; hence 
freedom is necessary.” 

If you will think of the lives made or 
broken thru congenial employment or 
the lack of it, you can begin to conceive 
the importance of The Task in the men- 
tal-health program. ‘In all conditions of 
life and society, work is the condition of 


health and happiness,” Dr. Burnham 
puts it. He speaks of its constant use as 
a medicine in cases of mental sickness. 
Each of us has used it as a cure for heart- 
ache. And excellent as it is as a remedy 
for mental ills of all kinds, it is still more 
valuable as a preventive of these same 
ills. If we give our children the inexpres- 
sible boon of The Task from the begin- 
ning, they will be magically guarded from 
a thousand pitfalls. 


N A MENTAL-HEALTH program we 

must think of The Task from two 
angles: (1) humankind’s need of employ- 
ment, mental and physical, in order to be 
healthy and happy, and (2) the need to 
fit the child so that he may attain success 
in a congenial lifework. 

Fortunately the two blend into each 
other, for the person who has been hap- 
pily and purposively employed in child- 
100d finds his choice of professions easily 
made, as a rule, and has the qualities 
already developed for forging pe in 
the one he selects. 

On the other hand, it is the child who 
has had to be amused as a youngster, who 
has never known a duty or responsibility 
or a task, who flops about aimlessly, try- 
a: one thing after another in a pathetic 
effort to find one he can do and enjoy. 

This double training begins in the play 
life, and The Task thru the play of the 
small child will be the concern of this 
article. 

In the earliest years the child’s chief 
interest is in constructive activity. A 
lazy, languid toddler has something 

yhysically wrong with him, for the 
healthy ones are little dynamos. It is for 
us parents to determine whether this 
marvelous force and interest shall be 
turned in the direction of the purposive 
energy which will fit him for The Task, 
or whether we are going to compel him 
to waste it in destructive channels. 

Rule 1. The first step is to teach the 
baby to occupy himself, not to depend 
upon others for entertainment. You 
have already begun this when you have 
left the tiny baby alone except for neces- 
sary attentions. You continue when you 
place the infant in his pen or in his fenced 
yard with a few toys and leave him to 
amuse himself. Thus the child learns 
to depend upon and to develop his own 
resources. 

Rule 2. Try to encourage his efforts at 








ANSWERS EVERY HOME-FINANCING QUESTION 


r, YOU are going to 
build a home this 
spring, summer, or 
later, you who have 
not obtained a copy 
of “How to Finance 
the Better Home” will 
want tosend for it now. 
Here in this book- 
let (to our knowledge | 





how much cash is 
needed; how to figure 
the cost of your home; 
where to get the 
money; precautions to 
take in buying prop- 
erty and in building 
your home; and so on. | 
We feel sure that you 

will find no question 





the most complete one TO FINANCE on home financing un- 
that has been pub- the BETTER answered. 
lished), concisely, HOME To obtain a copy 





clearly, and interest- 


of this book address 





ingly written, is told 
the way to make a 
reality of that home you want to 
build. 

| “How to Finance the Better 

| Home" answers numerous ques- 
tions. For instance, it tells you how 
much you can afford to pay, accord- 
ing to your income, for a home; 


ence 


your request to De- 
partment K, The Serv- 
ice Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose 25 cents to 
pay the publication and mailing 
costs. 
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HERE'S A 
WATER SYSTEM 
BUILT UP TO 

GENERAL MoloRS 
STANDARDS for only 


2 


F.0.B. DAYTON 


HE Ip Waterboy is a genuine 

General Motors product. It is 
built wp to a standard—not down toa 
price. ; 

It is guaranteed by all the re- 
sources of the huge Delco-Light 
organization. And it is backed by 
General Motors and judged worthy 
of the slogan ““The Gold Standard of 
Quality.” 

Think of getting a water system 
like this for only $75 f.o.b. Dayton! 
A water system that’s reliable, and 
dependable—one that is built to 
give you years of unfailing, depend- 
able, trouble-proof service. 

Isn’t this the kind of water system you want 
for your home? Of course it is—especially 
since it is available under General Motors 
liberal terms. 


Write today for booklet that tells all about 
the famous B® Waterboy and other B Water 
Systems for deep and shallow wells. 


ErtectTtTare 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 
“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Electric 
Power and Light Plants and Delcogas for Cook- 
ing, Water Heating and Other Household and 
Commercial Uses 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. F-916, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send booklet on [] B Water 
Systems. [_] Delco-Light Electric Plants. 
(_} Delcogas. 
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Il] Book of Sanitas Modern Wall Covering {||| 
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“Will there be an 
upstairs, too?” 


“Yes, if the glue holds out. And if this 
tube gets all squeezed, there’s more 
where this one came from. But if 
anything happened to Mr. LePage’s 
I don’t suppose there’d ever be 
any more doll’s houses at all!” 


Cheer up! Mr. LePage’s enjoys ex- 
cellent health and expects to sup- 
ply the world with glue for mak- 
ing and mending for many years 
to come. LePage’s is so handy, 
so strong, so quick and easy to 
work with. It has always been 
the mending friend and now 






























thousands make and decor- 
ate with its help all sorts of 
lovely gifts of wood, leather, 
cloth and paper, following 
ideas in magazines, or in 
LePage’s New Craft Book, 
for a copy of which send 
10centstoLePage’sCraft 
League, 693 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass, 4 
ie f i 
|E PAGE'S. 
Send for HILL’S NEW 
The most complete 
Evergreen catalog 
ever published. Over 
100 Evergreen illus- 
trations, 50 IN FULL 
NATURAL COLORS. 
Scores of authentic 
and artistic planting 
suggestions. 
Over 600 acres de- 
voted exclusively to 
Evergreens. All va- 
rieties and sizes, reasonably priced. 
Enclosed 25¢ for catalog, which is refunded on first 
order. D. Hill Nursery Co. Evergreen Specialists. Larg- 
est growers in America. Box 284, Dundee, Ill. 
9 
HILLS EVERGREENS 
sl 
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doing things. Praise, not him, but the 
effect he has achieved. Compliment 
first. If there are any suggestions to 
be made (see Rule 6), be sure not to 
make them in such a way as to spoil 
his pleasure in what he is doing. If 
your suggestions do not enthuse him 
to greater efforts, better keep still. 

Rule 4. Let him follow his own 
ideas—if you have a better one, use it 
in your own work. The adult who 
takes over a child’s attempts at self- 
expression is destroying that freedom 
which Dr. Burnham gives as one of 
the three essentials of mental health. 

Rule 5. Do not interrupt him when 
he is engaged in constructive play, 
except for necessary routine, such as 
ciel naps, toilet, bedtime. Later, 
when he has home duties, have him 
do these first, then leave him to his 
pursuits undisturbed. Do not be call- 
ing him away for your own conven- 
ience. 

Rule 6. Encourage him to do the 
best he can within the scope of his 
abilities. A child can have freedom to 
work out his own ideas and still learn 
to be a neat workman; indeed, the 
better workman he is the greater his 
freedom. Show him, therefore, how to 
use his tools so as to get the best re- 
sults. But let the technique come 
along with the working out of his 
ideas. Do not make him learn to use 
a saw in the approved fashion before 
you let him build. Let him build, and 
show him how to handle a saw at the 
same time. 

Rule 7. Have him finish one job 
before starting on another. 

Rule 8. But—remember that the 
child’s interests change. It is normal 
for him to follow one activity, such as 
carpentering, with great enthusiasm 
for a time, then lose all interest in it 
and turn instead to drawing or to 
games. Do not nag him to continue 
the carpentry; instead, provide the 
materials for the new enterprise. 

A rough outline of the changes in a 
child’s interests is given by one 
psychologist as follows: Before 7, 
children engage in play rather than 
play games. They use toys and work 
alone, tho they may be in a group. 

From 7 to 10 the play is decreas- 
ingly solitary, more competitive, and 
involves, vigorous physical exercise, 
such as running, jumping, throwing, 
hitting, and climbing. Along with 
this is quiet manipulation, such as 





TOYS THAT ENCOURAGE 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


OYS, rightly chosen, can 
be a real aid in the devel- 
opment of a child. May we 
suggest that you send for our 
Leaflet No. BC-8, ‘Toys for 
Children and the Uses They 
Serve,” which lists toys for 
children of various ages and 
tells the uses each serves in 
the child’s development. This 
| is sent free on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp. Address De- 
partment L, The Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gardens. 
The foregoing information 

is also included in our book 
“The Physical Care and Habit 
Training of the Pre-School 
Child,”” which we shall be glad 


| to send on receipt of 50 cents, 
| 
| 


which is to cover the publica- 
tion and mailing costs. In 
ordering this book, address 
Department K. 











Fresh Vegetables 
Weeks Earlier 
—and So Much 
EASIER! 


10 Times Better and 
Faster than Hoeing 
Make your garden “pop” this 
year! Have fresh vegetables weeks 
sooner. So easy with the EASY 
Garden Raiser. Hundreds say so. 7 
Keeps garden in perfectshape. Beats += 
10 men hoeing. Kills every weed. * 
Crumbles and stirs surface soil. Fills / 
moisture-robbing cracks. Leaves per- 
fect dust mulch. Easy to operate as 
alawnomower. Fast as you walk. 
' Improved over any other 
method. Sh blades revolve 
against double-edged under- 
ound knife. Cuts, kills weeds. 
fts soil and fills it with air, re- 
leasing plant-building elements. 
3 shovels for deep cultivation— 
adjustable, crowned, easy- 
gonceresens. Rust-proot frame. 
Reversible guards protect leaves. 
Sav ! Rush 
New Low for*sew fice. ilastrated 
Prices! EASY book. Many photos 
show why EASY is better. Read letters 
from many users. Low delivered prices. 
Write N-O-W! 
EASY MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 223 Lincoln, Neb. 


SHUMWAY 


Good Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 

| R. H. SHUMWAY P 
AD 122 S. First Se., Rockford, Ill. wt 
eH 

































FREE‘ those interested— HY 
Catalog No. 16, describing 1 
selected books on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, 
‘shrubs, landscape gardening, soils, insect pests and 
A plant diseases, growing plants under glass, etc.) 
a Two OF Our SPECIALS: | 
ROCK GARDEN PRIMER, by Archie Thornton, 
$$215; GARDEN GUIDE, by various experts,| 

w/ paper $110, cloth $165, postpaid. | 


448-4 WEST 37™ ST i 


A.T. DELAMARE CO. INC. “new york. ».¥. | 


INDIAN CLADIOLI 


Langs plamp bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 
for $1 100 for $2 

Many varieties. All colors. A beautiful 
variety/romFrance Free with each collection. 


PEONIES 


7 for $2 


Beautiful varieties for 
spring planting. Each 
different, labeled and true to name. 
Reds—whites—pinks. Free catalog of 
1000 peonies and :rises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 
Box B 


Baldwinsville, N. ¥- 

















Magnolias—Hardy Chinese. 


RARE Blue Spruce—The bluest. 
Japanese Maple—The reddist. 
PLA N TS VWieesagen Carlesi—Large. 
Fringe Leaf Peonies, etc. 
Wonderful 2 yr. Roses, Shrubs, Trees. 
FREMONT NURSERY (Catalog Free) FREMONT, OHIO 
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collecting. Now children are capable 
of, and take part in, sustained group 
dramatics. 

From 10 to 12 comes the greatest 
variety of games. There is more gen- 
eral mental activity, which is helped 
out by wider information, wider 
reading, and greater observation. An 
interest in language and in guessing 
games is exhibited. 

The abilities are developed by 
rivalry in ball play, swimming, con- 
struction work, rope jumping, doll 
dressmaking, the use of words. Now 
prepare for the rise of the gang spirit. 

In the teens there is a decline in 
doll play, chasing, imitative and 
make-believe games. There is more 
rivalry, more team work, interest in 
games of chance, in rhythmic move- 
ment, in athletics of all sorts. With 
more highly organized activity find- 
ing expression in athletics, there 
comes the elimination of many earlier 
forms of imaginative play. 

From this brief resume may be ob- 
tained an idea of the futility and in- 
justice of trying to keep a child at 
painting or dramatics, & instance, 
when his normal development de- siapsee= 
mands that his whole life be wrapped pind —— 
up in baseball games of the “‘gang.”’ ; 
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‘ " is nat eure to ehonas the ay HILDREN don’t deliberately run into the path of speed- 
ask, whether in his play or in : . : 
ilewecte ‘Meniiens to An Ul ae ing automobiles. They do it thoughtlessly. A fence 
be his. Our part is to give a wide around the yard is a constant positive reminder, an ef. 
range of interests so that he can find fective safeguard against carelessness. When the yard is 
the occupation for which he is best <6" “6 . 
y} fitted. fenced, mother knows the children are safe. 
I p a a : 
‘1 wee Beg a ag a A Pittsburgh Fence can be erected around your yard 
dom. When adult ambition enters in, at surprisingly little cost. Pittsburgh Fence is attractive 
atk pels ae antages for the child are in appearance, non-climbable, rigid, and because of its 
6) Rule 10. And do not overlook the extra heavy construction, outlasts other fences at least 
i neoneslty, Sar o eve, —- 00 75%. Besides keeping the children out of harm, it af- 
) O play in—the well-equip ya ‘ 
J for the city child, not forgetting a fords protection to garden and lawn. 
he vieh “ rn Neat, dignified steel lawn fences are now very much in 
nd for his own enterprises. (The greatest vogue. 25 cents in stamps or coin will bring you the 
ws impetus to new projects at our home unique book “Framing the Home Landscape,” contain- 


has come from a dump discovered 
fortuitously back in the cag» We 
now have most of the dump in our 


basement, but the treasure-trove : oame 
found there in the form of bottles, j-~ a Co.) 


ing actual plans for home planting. 








broken furniture, horses’ bones, and —_ 
J the like, supplementing the packing | 7aftebe Wee ee er 
ilbs. cases a. y provided, have given 

rise to some most interesting and in- 
tiful genious building plans.) The farm in 


summer, with acres to range in, gives 
the finest opportunity in the world 
7 ki he = ‘, a 7 freedom. - 80, 
us, while the chi ays accord- a nd 

ing to his heart’s desire, be is uncon- , : es “onee,”” Alag wont UanDicare 
sciously learning the lessons that fit ; a | 
him for The Task that is to spell 
the whole story of his adult life. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE: This is one of a 
series of articles on “Building Mental 
Health in Children.” Next month’s 
article will discuss “Developing Re- 
sponsibility in the Child.”’] 
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*Certified 
Be sure your sewage 
disposal system is 


“SAN-EQUIP 
CERTIFIED” 


ARIOUS systems are available for sub- 
urban sewage disposal. Some cost little 
to install but a great deal to maintain in 
: tried nerves, spoiled floors 
and walls, and dug-up 

yards. 
San-Equip Sewage Disposal 
rovides more than a Septic 
ank. It is a scientifically de- 
signed system consisting of a 
patented septic tank and drain- 
age field. San-Equipsystems are 
sold and installed by responsible 
plumbing dealers everywhere. 
Installation is of utmost im- 
portance. Go to a dealer in 
whom you have complete con- 
fidence, who will not ‘cut cor- 
_— ners”’ ininstallation. The name 
0 Li ot of such dealers in your locality 
we shall gladly supply upon 

= request. 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 


823 E. Brighton Avenue 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





























FROM KITCHEN 
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i 
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* Certified 


With every cor- 
rect San-Equipin- 
i stallation we fur- 
nish a certificate 
assuring you of 
genuine San- 
Equip parts in- 
stall according 
” to approved spec- 
v ifications. 


(are Equip 


Sewage D:sposal 
Systems 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 
823 E. Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


e Please send me literature on San-Equip Sewage 

Disposal Systems. 

CT] Please > eve me the name of a dependable plumv- 
ing dealer who can install an approved San-Equip 
Sewage Disposal System for me. 


ng 














ADD BEAUTY To yourR CARDEN 






TA ge » Lily 
~Poot ~ - 


Full information on 
building and caring 
for a water gardenis 
found in our new 36- 
page catalogue. Many 
illustrations, some in 
full color, are in- 
cluded in the descrip- 
tion of over 100 va- 
rieties of beautiful and rare lilies. Inex- 
pensive postpaid collections are shown. 
You should not be without this practi- 
cal and beautiful handbook of water 
lily lore. It is free—send for catalogue 
today. 


JOHN SON 


Water Gardens 
B330 « Hynes, California 
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Hot Breads Crisp 


and Fragrant 
[Continued from page 44] 


with 214 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, combine with the above mixture, 
and beat well. Bake in a hot oven 
(400 degrees). 

Forty years ago I obtained the fol- 
lowing recipe from a fine Old New 
England cook and housewife. The 
“bread” is entirely different and 
very delicious, and we enjoy it to 
this day; I usually bake it in the 
form of old-fashioned pan biscuit. 

Hasty Pudding Biscuit: Make 1 
quart of thick “hasty pudding” (4 
cupfuls of boiling water, salt, and 1 
cupful of white corn meal). Let boil 
up, then cook in the double boiler 1 
hour, stirring occasionally. When 
nearly cool add 1 teaspoonful of salt, 
1 egg, beaten without separating, 1 
tablespoonful of shortening, 1 tea- 
wasahd of ginger, 14 cupful of mo- 
lasses, 1 yeast cake dissolved in 14 
cupful of tepid water. Knead in 
flour to make as stiff as bread dough; 
let rise overnight, cut down in the 
morning; let rise again; make into 
loaves and biscuits and bake when 
light. Half this recipe, using the 
entire egg, makes a liberal number of 
biscuits. 


COTCH BANNOCK : Tomake this, 
14 cupful of corn meal is gradually 
stirred into 1 pint of boiling milk in 
the double boiler, which is then set 
directly on the stove for 2 or 3 min- 
utes until it boils up and thickens, 
while being rapidly stirred. It is then 
cooked covered in the double boiler 
for 1 hour, with only an occasional 
stirring. When it is cool the well- 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs are added with 
1 teaspoonful of salt, and lastly, the 
2 stiffly beaten egg whites. The mix- 
ture is then poured into 1 good-sized, 
or into 2 small liberally buttered, 
pyrex dishes and baked in a hot oven 
(400 degrees) for about 50 minutes. 
Cut in squares, split, and eat with 
plenty of butter. These are good with 
coffee. 

Cambridge Nut Bread: Nut bread 
is one of the most worthy of recent 
specialty breads. Thinly sliced and 
buttered, it is one of the tastiest of all 
tea foods and is a welcome and 
hearty accompaniment to any 
meal. The following recipe is a bit 
different and very good: '% cupful 
of brown sugar is dissolved in 34 cup- 
ful of cold water; 1% cupful of mo- 
lasses and 34 cupful of milk are then 
added. 11% teaspoonfuls of salt, 34 
teaspoonful of soda, and 2)% tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder are sifted 
into 1 cupful of bread flour and added 
to the liquid, to which is lastly added 
2 cupfuls of graham flour, % cupful 
of coarsely broken nutmeats, aan 4 
cupful of seedless raisins. Pour into 
a buttered loaf-cake pan and bake 1 
hour in a medium oven (350 degrees). 

South County (Rhode Island) Nut 
Bread: Break 1 or 2 eggs into a mixing 


bowl and beat well. Add 1 cupful of 


brown sugar and cream both ingredi- 
ents together. Add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of milk, 1 teaspoonful of sherry fla- 
voring or grape juice, 14 teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 pee of flour, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and 1 cupful of 
chopped nuts; mix theroly. Bake in 
one loaf, and cut in thin slices with a 
sharp knife. This is best served cold. 

Marion’s English Muffins: These 
are not the ordinary unsweetened 
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America’s Foremost 
Power Lawn Mower 






On any lawn of 
@ quarter of an acre or 
more, a Jacobsen Power 
Mower will provea time 
and labor saver—alawn 
beautifier. For years 
Jacobsen Mowers have 
set a definite challenge 
in performance and stability. 


JACOBSEN 


power mowers are made in 19 and 24 inch 
sizes—both wheel and roller types. Out- 
standing mechanical refinements, such as 
cadena gear drive, auto-type differential, 
separate clutch control of traction and cutting 
units and self-sharpening device, 
have given them country-wide 
preference. 


Have Weedless Lawns 


A Clipper Attachment has been perfect- 
ed for the 4-Acre Model. It gets dan- 
elions, plantain and other 
weeds that are beyond the scope 
of the cutting reel. Two sea- 
sons successful operation now 
prove its quality. 
WRITE for free catalog. 
“Lawns Beautiful.” 


JACOBSEN 
MFG., CO. 
Dept. BHG, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 
507 W. S6th Street. 
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SEEDS 


eee ee Shull of Life” F 








instructive Seed 
and Plant: Book 









SPECIAL 
OFFER 


ore ROSES 


To make new customers, and have you try 
our Quality Roses, we will mail postpaid, 
two 2 yr. old Hardy Everblooming Rose 
Plants, one red, one yel- 


low, labeled true to name 2 f 50 
at 80 cents each or the - or Cc 
This is a real bargain. Regular catalog price 45c each 


8 One Year Old Roses sent postpaid for 25 
or 7 all different for 50¢, 


Send order today, say when plants are 
wanted. New Catalog Free. 


GEORGE H. MELLEN COMPANY, Dept. 10, Springfield, Ohio 










ye Keep ‘ini’ Wires 
Off the Floor! 


The new easy ! A neat instantly, No dam- 
ph. A ML, Set of six colored 
to match your cords, 10c 


JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP. 








ry) SMEDLEY’S CHOICE MIXED 
Y/| A Glorious Mixture of Exceptionally Fine Varieties 
100 Blooming Size $1.00 60 Medium Size 61.90 
Mer yg Order Todsy 
PT SN Pospaid anywhere in U. S.A. 
’ BloomingSize ae 


by request—FREE 
\ ,, for 3 LLU WATERLOO BULB FARMS, Women, i= 
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ice-O-ThermicTubes _ 
-~Give new fast freez- 
ing of ice cubes. Fully 





Super-Avtomatic 

Refrigeration— 

Food compartments 
always between 40 and §0 
degrees. Not affected by 
lower temperature of ice 
chamber. Cold-Keeper cuts 
down starting and stopping 
of mechanical unit fully 
one-third. 


a .. Wwe, 


Cold Storage Com- 

partment ForMeats, 

Game, Etc. — Larger 
size ators hove sepo- 
rate compartment where 
perishable foods can be kept 
indefiniiely. Renders o service — 





We invite every family to think of 
an electric refrigerator 100% auto- 
matic in freezing, in refrigeration, 
in cold storage. A refrigerator that 
freezes ice cubes in an amazingly 
short time. One that holds scientifi- 
cally correct cold in the refrigerat- 
ing and cold storage compartments 
for weeks and months without 


attention or adjustment by the user. 


With its exclusive new Ice-O- 
Thermic Tubes, Kelvinator now 


achieves a goal of super-automatic 


1007 Automatic Refrigeration 
and record fast free; ing with 
othee-O-Thermic tubes 
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operation and quick freezing to- 
ward which all electric refrigeration 
has worked for years. 


With far finer performance and far 
finer mechanical features, it com- 
bines the beauty and ruggedness 
of staunchly built metal cabinets 
with roomy, sanitary all-porcelain 
interiors with rounded corners — 
easily cleaned and kept clean. 
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KELVINATORS ARE 
PRICED AS LOW AS 


185 


F. O. B. DETROIT 
>< 


2 Saying >t A= > ee me” 2 >a Oe eo my Ho we Es ey He eZ 
j r thee as . a f ; a ‘Ss 





If you appreciate the countless 
benefits and economies of electric 
refrigeration brought to a newhigh 
peak of automatic service—you 
will equip your home at once with 
one of the new Super-Automatic 
Kelvinators. All can be bought on 
Kelvinator’s low-cost ReDisCo 
monthly budget plan through 


authorized Kelvinator dealers. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14254 PLYMOUTH ROAD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


THE NEW 
SUPER- 
AUTOMATIC 


Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


KELVINATOR 
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The finest window screens 
« « « « You can buy 

































































*’Rolscreens are wonderful 
conveniences in the home.’’ 





‘"Yes, Dear, just think, no 
storing or rehanging — what 
a saving of laborandexpense 
each season.’ 


Sci visible are these all metal, built in 
window screens that roll up at a touch. 
Entirely up, they are stored out of sight. The 
fifteen exclusive engineering features and the 
specially woven, electro-plated “AluminA”’ 
(double life) wire combine to make the gen- 
uine trade marked Rolscreens the most desir- 
able modern day window screens. The price 
is not high. The wise investor chooses 
Rolscreens, the trade marked Rolscreens) 


Illustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
393 Main Street Pella, lowa 


Fifteen Patented Features of 
Rolscreens are essential to 
practical roiling window 
screens, 


A SECTION through guide 
showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A “non-sagging”’ fea- 
ture found only in Rolscreens, 


FULLY GUARANTEED 



















Then you’ll — 
phere F want 
to see the 
a new Bennett 
homes. Send 
a for book of 90 
modern home 
designs. 









oe. 


Pry. BimsttHens 
eee 
Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co.,Inc. 
730 Main St. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Please send me your new book o 
90 homes. FREE only in Ohio, New 
York, New Jerecy, Pennsylvania and 


New Englan lsewhere $1.00. 
Shes ba died & 6s Kacit. od demmndenntables gas0c% 
ee ae eo 
a ae ee ee a ee ee Tee oe 
Ss Ra scdcadl ae ey ee 


Am interested in house.... | | 
Am interested in garage... {_| 

















muffins but an especially delicate 
and delicious variety. To 1% cup- 
fuls of scalded and cooled (tepid) 
milk, add 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 
14 teaspoonful of salt, enough flour 
to make a soft dough (about 3 cup- 
fuls), and 1% yeast cake dissolved in 
14 cupful of tepid water. Let rise 
overnight. When needed (keep the 
dough in a cool place and cut down 
once or twice during the morning) add 
a small pinch of soda and 1 well-beaten 
egg. More flour may be added if the 
dough is too soft. Bake slowly in but- 
tered muffin rings on a griddle, turn- 
ing to brown both sides. Split and 
eat piping hot with butter. Left-overs 
may be toasted and buttered for tea. 


The Homely Baked 
Bean Comes Back 


[Continued from page 80] 
Baked Kidney Beans 


3 cupfuls of kidney beans 

4 large onions 

2 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
1 tablespoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1% teaspoonful of pepper 

1% pound of fat salt pork 


Soak the beans overnight in water 
to cover. In the morning parboil them 
with the onions. Put into the bean 
pot and stir in the tomatoes, salt, 
sugar, and pepper. Bury the pork in 
the beans, having water barely to 
cover, and bake. Two hours before 
the beans will be cooked bring the 
pork to the top so it will brown. Bake 
these beans at least 5 hours in a slow 
oven (250 degrees). 


Lima Beans en Casserole 
1% cupfuls of dried lima beans 
% pound of sliced bacon 
2 medium-size onions 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 cupful of milk 


Soak the beans overnight. In the 
morning simmer them in as little 
water as possible until they are ten- 
der. Cut the bacon in small: pieces 
and brown it in a frying pan. Re- 
move the bacon and add the sliced 
onion. Cook until the onion is tender. 
Into an oiled casserole pour a layer of 
beans. Sprinkle the onions, bits of 
bacon, and a little of the seasoning 
on top. Repeat until all the ingre- 
dients are used. Over this pour the 
milk. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). 


Baked Bean Soup 


8 cupfuls of baked beans 

6 cupfuls of water 

2 slices of onion 

2 stalks of celery 

1% cupfuls of canned tomatoes, 
strained 

1 tablespoonful of catsup 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

% teaspoonful of pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Place the beans, water, onions, and 
celery in a pan and simmer 30 min- 
-utes. Rub thru a sieve, add the toma- 
toes, catsup, salt,- and pepper. The 
amount of seasoning required de- 
pends on the way the baked beans 
were seasoned originally. A good rule 
to follow is to me salt and pepper to 
taste. Combine the butter and flour 
and use it to thicken and aid in 
seasoning the soup. Serve piping hot 
with crisp crackers, strips of celery, 
and with milk to drink. A complete 
luncheon is the result. It is balanced, 


ee Si oe eee 


















YOUR LAST CHANCE 


TO PLANT 


OREGON ROSES 


‘For Summer Blooms 


Only a short time left to 
plant beautiful Oregon 
roses for blooms this sum- 
mer. Send your order in 
now for healthy, two-year- 
old, field grown stock. 


for this beautiful assortment 
of six of the finest Oregon 
grown roses, 

Queen, large, pure 
white flowers, very fragrant. 
Miss Lolita Armour, chrome 
yellow, shading to coppery 
orange. 
Sunburst, a fine yellow, suf- 
fused with orange. 
Maman Cochet, deep rosy 
pink, shaded silvery rose. 
Imperial Potentate, rosy car- 
mine. 
Chateau des Clos Vougeot, 
deep velvety crimson, shaded with blackish maroon 

These six roses sent postpaid to any $F 00 
address in the United States .. only 
Plants are all budded on disbudded Manetta stock and are raised in Port. 
land —famed throughout the world as the “Rose City.” 
Send today for your free copy of “Oregon Roses”—also for our general 
seed and flower catalog 


Portland Seed Co. /%5; 
East First and Alder Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 












A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse-/ 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 






Gives ample Powerf or thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 
CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated AF es 
Catalog and Full Information. af “Lu 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
M 


Pa. NewYork,N.Y 
150 Cedar St. 







Philadelphia, 
2415 Chestnut St. 




















inneapolis, Minn. 
3292 Como Ave. 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 


Gao somes each of Petunies 89 varieties, 


27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pioks 68 kinds, Saapdragea 75 best varieties. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order . Send 10c to pay 
eerie Moons 
Onin Seed and Plant Book. 


Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 969 Rockford, Illinois 


50 MASTODON PLANTS*122 














, freshly dug stock—all 
sturdy, well-rooted its. Juicy, 
sweet, fine-flav es; meas- 
ure over two inches across ali 
often fifty to one pas. $1.25 
buys 50 Mastodon plants. 
(Postpaid.) Catalog free. 


First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 



























USE 


(iticura 20? 


as a heaith measure 


te protect the skin and scalp 
from contagion and infection 25e. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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TOMES ERs BAIU, DEILLIER LTIOMES CHG VLIARVDENS 








for celery and milk are both very 
low in copper, beans are rich in 
it, and the tomatoes contain Vitamin 
C. This is the vitamin that bears 
watching at this season, when fresh 
fruits and vegetables are scarce, for 
it cannot be stored by the body. A 
supply needs to be furnished by the 
diet every day. Citrus fruits and toma- 
toes are important Vitamin C foods. 


Quilts—We Never 
Have Too Many 


[Continued from page 58 ] 





is No. 671 (25 cents). Stamping wax 
is No. 206 (25 cents a box). 

And now we offer hollyhock cur- 
tains. Several readers have written 
to us to ask for such a number, so here 
it is, with all best wishes. We think 
it is done in the most effective and the 
easiest way possible, in appliqueing 
with fine, firm-weave material which 
does not have any edges turned. 

The appliqued hollyhocks, which 
stand about 18 inches tall (and these 
are the tallest ones), are simply cut, 
placed according to the chart, basted, 
and then chain-stitched close to the 
raw edges in small stitches with black 
floss. Two values of rose, apricot, 
green, and yellow are used on mar- 
quisette, organdie, voile, or some such 
sheer background material, which 
may be white, cream, or some tint. 
We can supply a good grade of mar- 
quisette in white or cream, 48 inches 
wide, at 45 cents a yard. The appliques 
come stamped on best wale in the 
5 colors as No. 662 (40 cents for a 
pair); or for one very wide glass cur- 
tain, with directions and chart for 
placing. The curtain material itself 
is not stamped, which allows the 
stalks to be placed appropriately for 
either wide or narrow curtains. 

In the model curtains the 48-inch 
material was split to form a pair, with 
center edges and hem bound in green 
bias tape. The light thru these gay 
curtains gives a charming effect. They 
would be lovely for breakfast nook, 
sunroom, kitchen, or bedroom. 

Here is something to make for 
the youngest member of the family. 
No. 663 is a bib-and-tray cloth set 
which comes all stamped and neatly 
bound around with yellow. On the bib 
a bunny policeman says “Go” to a 
traffic line of milk and fruits, while 
on the tray cloth the same authority 
says “Stop” to some pastry and tea 
people. A running stitch in black 
completes them in short order, and 
you may streak on a bit of yellow, 
red, and blue with wax crayons and 
then press well to set the color; that 
is, you may, if you desire. The 
stamped and bound set is No. 663 
(40 cents). 

Lastly we offer a chubby green 
turtle. His oilcloth body is shaped to 
make him high enough for a stool, a 
rather thick pillow, or a door stop. 
All of the top parts are jadé green and 
all underneath parts bright ellow, 
of excellent quality oileloth. Darker 
green yarn blanket stitching finishes 


RIGHT OFF fhe griddic 





is the time to eat hot cakes 


ONE, TWO, THREE—flap the hot cakes quickly from the griddle to 
the hot serving plate. Hustle butter and syrup onto them, to enjoy 
them at once. This is their moment of perfection. A minute later, 
and they simply can’t be so hot and delicate. 


One, two, three—let the peas in their pods fall quickly from the 
vines into the saucepan you will cook them in. Shell them in a 
hurry, hustle them onto the stove to cook. This is their moment 
of perfection. They will never be so fresh again. 


Have a kitchen garden—and have all your vegetables when they 
have just been picked from the plants and vines. Tomatoes that 
sparkle when you peel them, and their firm, red balls almost slip 
from your hand. Cucumbers crisp as ice. Ferry’s purebred Seeds 
can make a garden the size of your dining-room rug supply your 
dining-room table. They are purebred, as their name says... 
evolved through generations of culture. Notable for producing the 
pure, sweet, tender kind of vegetables that you should grow for 
your table. Ferry’s purebred Seeds are in bright packets at “the 
store around the corner.” 


Ferry’s Seed Annual will excite you into having vegetables and 
flowers, from early-radish time till frost nips the last pole lima. 
It also tells of mulch paper and of new ways to cook vegetables. 
For this Annual, write to D. M. Ferry & Company, Detroit, Mich. 








the edges, with running - stitch mark- Every vegetableand flower 
ings for the shell. The turtle is 19 ne ea 
inches long from nose to tail tip and name pareeed is a safe- 
about 11 inches broad. There are no gus. It meansyouwon't 
eyes; he’s really inoffensive and the sane g te gm 
most lovable thing in turtles that we "pure Gal Baniem. 


have seen. Stamped oilcloth, green 
and yellow, is No. 664 (35 cents). 
Dark-green yarn, 15 cents additional, 
may be ordered as No. 644A. 
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Here is 
your Copy 


The 


Storrs ¢Harrison Co's. 
1930 Spring Catalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds : Etc. 


Just off the press—the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery—and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 
Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Gardens 


There are chapters giving spe- 
cific, easy-to-follow instructions 
on how to make an Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room and Rock Garden. 
How to plan them—what to 
plant and how to care for your 
plantings to assure success. 

Just the kind of a catalog you 
will find most helpful, and it’s 
FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to landscape your 
entire place — make one of the new 
Outdoor Living Rooms— build 
a Rock Garden, or merely set 
out some new plants, you need 
this catalog. SEND FOR IT 














TeStorrs ¢ Harrison (e 


gainesville, Ohio. 


Box 102 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1930 Spring Catalog. 





WI 











Address. 































of another day. The two old plantations 
were established in Colonial years and 
have grown in beauty with the decades. 
Each year great pilgrimages converge at 
Charleston, and the city is crowded with 
those who come—some from great dis- 
tances—to view the almost supernatu- 
rally beautiful spectacle. 

There are so many varieties of azalea 
that a stranger may not be safe in pre- 
judging the Charleston gardens by some 
variety with which he may happen to be 
familiar. The indica seems to be the 
most prolific variety for this district, as 
it attains imposing growth, sometimes 
20 or 25 feet high, and its bloom is prod- 
igally, incredibly luxuriant. It is end 
in many shades of 
red, and its beau- 
ty is something 
that can scarcely 
be imagined. It 
must be seen. 

Under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. 
Clelia McGowan, 
president of the 
Charleston Gar- 
den Club, the 
community south 
of Broad Street 
has initiated a re- 
markable civic 
movement—a 
footpath that will 
wind in and out 
among the old 
churches and 
other historic 
ylaces, regard- 
tea of streets and 
sidewalks, to show 
the visitor and 
the citizens of 
Charleston the 
beauties of the 
city’s architecture 
and gardens. This 
idea is well worth emulating in other cities, 
for it suggests tranquility and contempla- 
tiveness, as contrasted with the usual 
mad haste of the sight-seeing tourist. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, is exemplified 
the advantages of democracy in garden- 
club work. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
A. G. Cummer and other garden-club 
officials, the Circle System has been in- 
stituted. Many clubs are organized in the 
city, and they are inter-related and inter- 
dependent. 


= multiplicity of clubs provides the 
opportunity for that wholesome 
neighborliness which is essential to the 
greater growth of the garden-club move- 
ment nationally. One of Mrs. Cummer’s 
ideas is that of establishing an arboretum 
for the state of Florida. And why not 
have an arboretum for every state in the 
Union? It seems to me that this would 
do more in the way of showing what 
plants are best adapted to given sections 
than any other method. In Florida, says 
Mrs. Cummer, there are three different 
climates. The same is true in many other 
states, owing to difference in altitudes, 
soil, rainfall, and other factors. 

At Daytona Beach, Albert Schellen- 
berg is doing fine work as city landscape 
architect, and people all over the country 
might get valuable pointers from what he 
has done. He is establishing a modest 
gardeners’ school for working boys, 
teaching them the primary truths of 
landscape design. He is also doing re- 
search work in lawn grasses, and since 
bluegrass does not thrive in the far South, 
he says that he believes Centipede grass 





A quaint and typical bit of iron- 
work, a century old, from the 


Vieux Carre, in New Orleans 


} 


Home and Garden Hints From the South 
[Continued from page 36 | 


is the best for the conditions found in his 
part of the country. St. Augustine grass 
is also extensively used in this district 
and up and down the east coast of 
Florida. 

Florida has done a great deal of experi- 
menting in handling sandy soil. In order 
to check too rapid drainage after rains, 
the subsoil is mixed with marl, clay, or 
muck, which produces a retardation of 
drainage. Perhaps this idea might be 
utilized elsewhere in the United States. 

One of the finest pieces of work done 
by Southern gardeners is that done by 
W. A. Morgan, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
who has specialized on roses and has 
tried 400 varieties. Among the varieties 
he recommends 
for the South are 
Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber and Eto- 
ile de Hollande. 
He lists not less 
than a score of 
practical vari- 
eties that give fine 
results and is do- 
ing much to dem- 
onstrate that the 
South can grow 
good roses. 

One of the best 
object lessons in 
home-and-com- 
munity develop- 
ment that may be 
seen anywhere in 
the United States 
is found in Bir- 
mingham, Ala- 
bama. It is the 
Mountain Brook 
subdivision, 
whose landscape 
design was 
worked out by 
William H. Kess- 
ler, landscape ar- 
chitect, who lives in Birmingham. 

Birmingham, with its beautiful Red 
Mountain and other districts, is one of 
the best places in the United States to 
exemplify the beauties of skillful land- 
scape gardening, owing to the irregular 
topography of much of the city and 
suburbs. The garden-club movement has 
advanced far in this city, as evidenced by 
a city federation of garden clubs, headed, 
at the time of the writer’s visit, by 8. L. 
Earle. With all its industrial progress, 
Birmingham has found time and money 
for great civic beautification. 

George Ward, with his unique home, 
“‘Vestalia,” furnishes a number of valu- 
able hints to homemakers, among which 
is the placing of a phonograph in such a 
way as to make it seem that the music 
comes from everywhere. By studying 
the acoustic arrangements, others might 
achieve similarly charming results. 

New Orleans is a great study for home- 
and-garden-lovers. One of the features 
of the old Spanish and French architec- 
ture is the use of ironwork, mentioned 
before. 


N THE old residence districts may be 

found a distinctive New Orleans 
feature—the court garden, which is em- 
ployed where there is but small space. 
The results accomplished in a space 12 
feet wide and 50 feet deep are marvelous 
and could be emulated with profit in any 
climate. ; 

Housewives and others interested in 
cookery will experience a real thrill in 
visiting the quaint old French restau- 
rants; for example, (Continued on page 95 
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The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


have wintered in the seedframe) ready 
to be set out by putting them in pots 
before the ground is ready to be worked. 
To facilitate this a box for potting-up is 
handy. I made one out of a store box. It 
is 2 feet long and 12 inches high. I have 
cut away part of one side, leaving 5 
inches. This makes the potting work 
easy. (See photograph on page 10.) 
The ideal way to have soil for such 
early work is to store some under cover 
in the fall. If this was not done, on the 
south side of a building one can_ often 
find a place that has dried out. Or soil 
from the compost pile, if dug and ex- 
posed to wind and 
sun, will soon dry. 


best collections of herbaceous perennial 
plants in America. In later years the 
firm specialized in Japanese plants. 

I have been unable to find out for sure, 
but the chances are that it was the elder 
Mr. Hogg who introduced Sedum sieboldi 
to America. At any rate, he was a leading 
disseminator of it. A writer in the 
August, 1847 issue of The Horticulturist, 
the leading garden magazine of that day, 
states that he bought the plant from Mr. 
Hogg. 

This Sedum makes a compact little 
bush of a plant 5 or 6 inches high. The 
leaves are round and glaucus and vary 

from a pale silvery 
to a reddish color. 





In preparing soil 
for use in potting, 
for seedframes, or 
for flats, I find that 
an ordinary ma- 
son’s hand sieve 
will just fit over a 
bushel basket be- 
tween the handles. 
I put two or three 
shovelfuls of soil in 
the sieve and, hold- 
ing it, shake both 
sieve and basket. | 
dump the screened 
soil, usually about leaflet. 
half a bushel, into 
my potting box and 
there mix with it an ‘ 
equal amount of sowing. 
peatmoss. If the 
soil is used for pot- 
ting plants, I mix 
in a little fertilizer. 
I] have been using a 
2!4-inch potful of 
6-S-6-analysis fer- 
tilizer to each bush- 


el of mixture. r 
perennials. 


Do you know BG-30, If You Would 
Have an Early Garden, is a 
discussion of the manage- 
ment of hotbeds and cold- 


that years ago the 
spicy fragrance of 
the old-fashioned 
yellow musk, Mim- frames. 
ulus moschatus, a 
favorite pot plant 
of an earlier day, ‘ 
disappeared from spring. 
some unknown 
cause and the 





GARDEN LEAFLETS 
FOR SPRING 


HERE are a number of 

leaflets for which we have 
a great demand in spring. 
If you do not have them 
they will be sent to you on the rock garden 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
for each one requested. Ad- 
dress Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. In 
ordering, please specify the 
name and number of each 


BG-13, Data for Garden 
Planning, a table showing 
facts about vegetable-seed 


BG-16, Landscaping the 
School Grounds. This deals 
with the ways and means of 
improving the surroundings 
of the schoolhouse. 

BG-21, Plans for Flower 
Borders, gives actual plans 
for making attractive com- 
binations of annuals and 


BG-40, Getting Ready for 
the Garden, is packed with 


facts about what to do in 


Dreditere 


The stems radiate 
from the center, 
and in late summer 
or into fall as late 
as October, each tip 
is covered with 
bright pink flowers. 
It gives bloom in 


when there is little 
else blooming. 


Several years ago 
I spent three weeks 
in the Dakotas and 
Montana in late 
summer and I was 
struck by the 
wealth of flowers in 
bloom in gardens. 
I recall especially 
one garden near 
Malta, Montana. 
Tho the growing 
season is short and 
the summers hot 
and dry, with win- 
ters cold, flowers 
grow in this section 
if one knows what 
to grow and how to 
handle them. 


About forty-five 
years ago a young 
girl, the bride of a 
pioneer, came from 
the East to a farm 
home on a bare al- 
kali knoll on the 
prairies of North 
Dakota. With little 
money and a 








plants have since 
heen odorless? But 
recent news from England is that plants- 
men there have found a few plants that 
possess the old fragrance. 


_Dr. Phillip Franz von Siebold gets 
nine lines of my encyclopedia, but he 
can have all the space he wants in my 
garden. This well-nigh forgotten German 
physician-naturalist accompanied a 
Dutch expedition to Japan in 1823, stay- 
ed there seven years, and brought back 
with him quite a collection of rare plants 
from that then-mysterious land. e of 
these was a pretty little plant which per- 
petuates his name— Sedum sieboldi— 
today one of the most popular of all 
rock-garden plants. 

Just a few months before Dr. von Sie- 
bold sailed for Japan, an Englishman, 
!'homas Hogg, who had recently come to 
America, established a nursery outside 
the city of New York on ground that 
later became Broadway and that wasn’t 
far from the present Pennayivenia Sta- 
tion. A few years later the nursery was 
moved up along the East River. Ho 
and his son Thomas gathered one of the 


slight knowledge of 
plants, she and her husband began to 
transform their bare ground into a 
beauty spot. For years this woman, Mrs. 
Fannie M. Heath, kept a diary of her 
arden, recording which mead were 
rdy and which were not. Many of the 
native wildflowers were included in this 
record. 

A few years ago, when the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Fargo, desired to issue a bulletin on per- 
ennials suitable for the state, Mrs. Heath 
was persuaded to lend her help and notes. 


Usually along in March the annual 
yearbook of the American Rose Society 
arrives, filled with rose lore. Back of this 
book is Dr. J. Horace McFarland, its 
editor, and for this year, president of the 
society. 


Dr. McFarland is a horticultural prin- 
ter by occupation and a rose enthusiast 
by hobby. His home, Breeze Hill, in 

arrisburg, Pennsylvania, has become a 
national shrine for rose-lovers. Dr. 
McFarland has contributed rose articles 
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AMERICAN 


—— GALVANIZED ——— 











SHEET METAL is an important 
factor in your home. Demand 
genuine Keystone rust-resisting 
Copper Steel—the safe, practical 
and enduring material to use for 
all forms of sheet metal work. 


AMERICAN 


Apollo 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel 


Galvanized Sheets 


LONG WEAR— LOW COST 


These sheets protect your property from 
fire, lightning and weather, and give lasting 
service and satisfaction, with economy; 
and are adapted to every use to which 
zinc coated sheets are suited. 


APpoLto Best Bloom Galvanized has 
been the recognized leader since 1884. 


APOLLO-KeystTone Galvanized em- 
bodies all the excellent qualities of the 
old Apollo brand, and in addition has a 
Keystone Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing, siding, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel 
for tanks, culverts, flumes, and similar 
uses. Look for the Keystone brand. 
It is your protection mark. 


This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses ; also Tin and Terne 
= dapted to every i Sold by 

== metal merchants. Write for copy of our BETTER 
=—==== +1BUILDINGS booklet—also ROOFING TIN booklet. 












AMERICAN SHEET AND TiN PLATE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Stands Hard Use 


A stro’ a rectly 
balan spad ng Fork for 
men who like . 2 ead that 
stands hard use and lasts. 
Tines diamond shape to 
— the soil easil 

ed from fork 

st _ carefully tem- 


The b brand True Temper 
is burned in the handle 
to mark each fork as the 











tomany magazines. My acquaintance 
with him is limited to shaking hands 


with him once at a nursery conven- Other 


La —_ that ~ ape ay — 
"kame ti tae, Iainelape ees Lawn Mower 
- 
Can Give YouThese 
Eclipse Features 


lore is Robert Pyle, secretary of the 

American Rose Society. Mr. Pyle, 
Patented “Goose Neck” bar adjustment— Heat 
treated tool steel blades—exclusive self-sharpening 













who also lives in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, is a nurseryman, and he, too, 
is a writer on roses. Both he and Dr. 
McFarland have written books on 
roses. Mr. Pyle is a member of the 



















its ki : em hd a page device— protected gearing—st df 
—_ test of ite kind that ne ll Society of Friends. This gives a clue Fume ad ten cater tecture built to Belinne 
TRUE to his character—a quiet, peace-lov- pw T.-L i, pe 4 Fy F-5 
BE AMERICAN ing, whole-souled man who grows your hardware dealers. 
. roses because he believes in them. 
1900 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 3 , - 
seeiaattinnaat _ For California gardeners who have 
Garden Tools in mind to plant some asparagus this 


over 100 Years. year, it is high time that it be in the 
ground, for February to early March 
is the best date for transplanting. 
Buy 1-year-old plants and do not cut 
them back. Set the roots 1 foot apart 
in furrows 4 feet apart and 10 to 12 
inches deep. 

To get sun on both sides of the 
rows, run them north and south. To 
avoid matting, carefully spread the 
roots in the bottom of the furrow and 
cover them with 3 inches of soil. As 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked the 


Regular 4 Tine 
Spacing Fork, Fork, oy 
his name Abe $2. 10 
and we will supply 


you direct, post- 
paid 











FREE—On the plants grow, gradually fill the 
Request— furrow by pulling soil in toward them. Write for FREE book 
Valuable 56- These directions will apply in most on care of lawns 
~ ye any part of the country, except that — 
accurate di- the time of planting wi ‘vary, and 2- s 
rections for year-old plants are sometimes used. 


every Sep in In the middle-western portions of the 









OW cea ea country late March and April will Pp 
do best, depending upon the first date R 
that the ground can be prepared. E 
Heather thrives unusually well in A 
the Pacific Northwest, and many . 
varieties that are almost never seen I : 
in — parts = Co sey are D 
grown there in rock gardens and bor- Golden Boll, 
— Rides ders. These varieties like a position Genser Pench, costa rh 
where they can get air and good drain- : . tds, our oe ares der tuay. 











Ww 1 coy tg nme 
Weil ahip ae nieaeds of tam 


age. They will grow in full sun. Ac- 
gains in SS, plants, vines. 


cording to an Oregon nurseryman, 
they like to put their roots down into — ame Gow Castetes. 
a mixture of leafmold or peat, fine SPRING, HILL NURSERIES 
sand, and ordinary soil. Carpet the Dept. 1 Tippecanoe City, Ohio . 
ground with some low-growing plant, : 
such as Sedum or thyme, or mulch it 
with manure or peat and cultivation 
is not necessary. 














The most dangerous time in winter- Con note feccnating (QS 
ing roses is in the early spring from everblooming beauties—all big, 
the thawing and heaving with the — iter 0 @ introduce our 
bright sun and raw winds. The dan- hardy, easy ¢ to grow resco — wil | is Sieg @ Pen 
ger is in their being thawed out too Write today for tsbell’s New Seed Annual, illustra- 
quickly and too often. Rapid changes Gens owen, brimfulct valuable formation, av , 
roche severe on the tender skins of Ornamental <Shrubs, i saan cours and all il cing of wat 
ot you hilled up the soil about the 
roses last fall and then put manure or a 


leaves around and in the spaces be- 
tween, remove this mulch first, but 















The Vegetables and Flow- 
ers you would like to see 











growing in your garden or be in no big hurry to do it. Wait 
on your farm—read all about several days after danger of hard frost 
them in Burpee’s Annual is past and the soil has become thawed 
Garden Book. and mellowlike before pulling the soil 
the plain truth about the away ang lve ing Up tne ground. 
Best Seeds That Grow. It Light frosts won’t matter. Both un- 
describes the Burpee Quality covering and pulling soil away should 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. be done on a cloudy day to prevent 
Write for a free copy of the sun’s injuring the live wood. 
Burpee’s Annual. Prune while the wood is still dor- 





CUT HERE--—-------— * mant. 





These beautiful, exclusive-feature 
attract trade for miles ~— 








W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. By stringing strands of wire thru j ones 
12 Burpee Building, Philadelphia the hedge, almost any ordinary one ence needed: no do oo, sell 
i can be made an effective fence that iio i es AT our OME WITH 
Sent Gnatrrncngy ERE Dae, will keep out horses, cows, and large 4 OOM tie! UNION POG WORKS, 
dogs. Some light posts can be set at 360 Factory Street, 
WARS. cccccccccccscocees ehbewstagesesss evece intervals of 10 to 15 feet and about 
— my wire ——— on “ 110 GLADIOLUS for $1.00 
UD Sinise ss decstuabeneeseinesoe nae ter the ge grows larger, the 10 bulbs 
— posta and wire will be hidden. 100 mated ulooming sise bulbs 278 gy 


Send P ‘ist of “Glads That Grow From Kokomo” 
BP. Qrrccccccccccccecccccescescece State...... ° CHARLES C. INGELS, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Garden Hints From 
the South 


[Continued from page 90} 


Antoine’s or Galatoire’s, both of which 
are in the Vieux Carre. I found the 
waiters there cordial and willing to 
explain some of the mysteries of New 
Oulnene cookery, especially the French 
drip coffee and the unique salad dress- 
ings. And of course, everyone who 
visits the South will want to know all 
about the hominy grits, turnip  eyem 
the pralines of New Orleans, the use 
of the new fruit papaya in Florida, 
and the innumerable fish dishes 
one may find anywhere along the 
coasts. 

The garden-club movement has 
progressed far in the South. The 
first garden club in the United States 
was established in Georgia about a 
century ago, I was told. Chattanooga 
has 26 garden clubs. Memphis, At- 
lanta, Miami, Fort Pieree, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Mobile, Asheville, St. 
Augustine, Palm Beach, and many 
other cities have flourishing clubs or 
groups of clubs. At New Orleans, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Ole 
Olsen, a fine garden-club spirit has 
grown. 

Gardening in the South is very 
largely of the formal type, as befits 
the dignified architecture of the old 
days, which has been handed down to 
modern builders. The South is there- 
fore one of the best places in the coun- 
try to study formal gardening. Vege- 
tation almost everywhere grows in 
great profusion, of course, and the 
handling of masses of bloom and foli- 
age by skilled landscape architects is 
a study in itself. 


T IS exceedingly fortunate that the 

traditional Southern Colonial style 
is being perpetuated in some of the 
modern work of Southern architects. 
The chaste Greek columns and the 
verandas and balconies harmonize 
with the stately pines and the Live 
Oaks and cypress. To see this archi- 
tecture at its best, one must view the 
background upon which it is built. 
_ The foregoing observations do not 
in any sense attempt to give an ade- 
quate picture of the South. Only a 
comparatively few communities could 
be visited in a limited time, and I 
have merely jotted down, for this 
purpose, a ov of the random items 
that appealed to me as having exem- 
plary value to visitors from elsewhere 
in the United States. The story of the 
great general beauty, the progress 
that has been made in the building of 
beautiful homes, parks, and high: 
ways, would require not only one full 
article, but many of them. Nothing 
has been said of the magnificent Mag- 
nolia trees, the Hibiscus, Bignonia, 
Bougainvillea, oleanders, the gor- 
geous a. and the profusion of 
tropical bloom. The South has a dis- 
tinctive charm, due to these and other 
elements, which must be experienced 
rather than read. 

The general impression one gets 

from a trip thru the South is one of 
prodigality in bloom and verdure. 
Che visitor is particularly impressed 
by the many varieties of lavishly 
flowering trees and shrubs. A view of 
these may stimulate Northern gar- 
deners to employ more of their own 
flowering trees in landscaping. 
Visit the South and you will be 
greatly informed and inspired for 
ro own home-and-garden adven- 
ure. 


thats centered by 
San Francisco! 


IN CALIFORNIA 












\ nates in the 


California 


Were thousands came once 
to visit and returned again to 
live as they had only dreamed 
of playing—there surely, 
you’ll enjoy this summer... 





California: where one day’s lure 
is high-hilled San Francisco—the 
next your choice of half a hundred 
other fascinating places, down 
beside the sea or thrust by 
mountains into philosophic skies! 


Californiacallsyoutoa 
freedom for the body and the mind 
...calls you from Yosemite and 
Lake Tahoe, from mountain lakes 
and streams, and Redwood for- 








CARMEL MISSION — AT CARMEL -BY-THE-SEA 





ests; debonair Del Monte and the 

like, where golf is played above a yacht- 
flecked ocean; and from San Francisco, 
with its secret... of buoyant, joyous 
living. 

San Francisco, America’s coolest 
summer city, is right in the center of 
this great vacationland and part of it 
...a worldly, cultured, cosmopolitan 
part. 

Here is headquarters city for the 
business of the whole Pacific Coast. 
And here a future that perhaps you’ll 
want to make yourown. The coupon 
below will bring an illustrated book 
thatis sure to quicken your im- 
agination. 


SAN FRANCIS: 





CALIFORNIA 








-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 
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Beginning May 15, low roundtrip 
excursion rates will be in effect to San 
Francisco and 
the Pacific 
Coast on all 
railroads. 
The Victory 
and Lincoln 
Highways 
will bein good 
condition. Or 
come by air, 


or by steam- | ‘id 1 

ship via Pa- Sod prac Sf 

nama Canak -—_Q.- j Ij 
“fd 
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CALIFORNIANS INC, 
Dept. 2603, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Please send the free book “‘California Vacations” 


Name aa 





Address. 























A ring around the 
bathtub 


means HARD WATER 


Ir AN unsightly ring, difficult to 
scrub away, appears around a bath- 
tub, the explanation is hard water— 
water laden with harsh alkalis. And 
such a ring means that baths are 
not as satisfactory as they should 
be, that more soap is being used 
than necessary, and that lathering 
and rinsing are difficult. 

But add two or more tablespoon- 
fuls of Melo to a bathtub full of 
the hardest water. Instantly it is 
made soft as dew. Suds are rich 
and thick and soft, rinsing quick 
and thorough, tender skin is saved 
from irritation. 

Melo aids and simplifies every 
washing and cleaning operation. Yet 
its cost is very slight—sold by your 
grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. (4/so makers of 


Sani-Flush.) 


WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MELO JIS A 
_ REMARKABLE CLEANER 
Lo 10 CENTS 
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36 big plump « 
bulbs, 2 to 5-in. 
circumference, 


GUARANTEED to 
Be booms ai Sturdy 2-yr. FIELD- 

Big blooms—all od 

colors and types G ROW —- 95 
small flowered finest monthly varieties paid 
"hades durk gar. SHELL PINK RADIANCE—silvery pink 
clades dereoee, LADY HILLINGDON apricot: et 
{iiBedigalmon pink KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA— artes 
dieton”, maroon- White; COLUMBIA—rose pink; HADLEY 


blotched: and rare ——velvet crimson. 
colors. 36 bulbs, They bear long-stemmed fragrant 
pple sear + blooms all summer and fall. 

THEY LAST CT NOW! Limited supply only. 
Ry —— Be A Send $1.95 today. Bushes mailed 
ing glade witheach POSTPAID when planting season 
order of these glads “7 Beyond Mississippi River, 


and roses totaling 
$2.95. 


1930 Guide Free—*="930) Anniversary 


Collins Nurseries, Box 54 
Established 18360 MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
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A Satisfactory 
Room for a Girl 


[Continued from page 32] 


A starting point and a knowledge that 
three colors mean a richer scheme 
than Just two. Let her select a gay 
chintz, one, for instance, that will 
have blue cornflowers combined with 
yellow-and-orange field flowers with 
much green of foliage on a cream 
background. Such a chintz would 
gladden any room and afford a color 
scheme of blue, yellow, and green; 
blue, yellow, and gold; or blue, yellow, 
and orange. With any of these a 
touch of lacquer red, such as a small 
box or a flower print with a great deal 
of red in it, could be used as accent. 
Black is also good as an accent to any 
color scheme. 


Sher a girl actually purchases 
her drapery matedal she must 
consider the an. 8 of its pattern to the 
size of her room. If the room is small, 
a large, flamboyant pattern would 
only emphasize the fact by filling the 
room with its bold design, whereas a 
small-patterned chintz would fit pro- 
portionately into the size of the room. 
Also, she must realize that if her 
room is papered with a prominently 
patterned paper, it is a far wiser 
choice to choose plain drapery ma- 
terial. She can increase the apparent 
size of her room by having the back- 
ground of her drapery material the 
same color as the walls of the room. 
As an illustration, suppose she has 
chosen a rather subtle coloring of a 
gray-green and salmon in which to 
decorate her room. The walls might 
be painted in the gray n, using a 
slightly deeper shade for the trim. 
The hangings are a pattern of old- 
fashioned roses in salmon and coral 
colorings with deep-green foliage ona 
light gray-green ground. In this par- 
ticular color combination her third 
color would be a deeper shade of 
either the green or the salmon—the 
coral tone—or both if desired. How- 
ever, simpler color schemes, delicate 
and pastel in tone, seem more general- 
ly suited to the girl in her teens than 
the subtler combinations, which im- 
ply a greater experience than is usu- 
al y found in the tastes of the young 
girl. 


Simplicity is the basis of art and 
good taste; it should be the keynote 
of youth. Anything that is elaborate, 
highly ornamental, or intricate is out 
of place in a young girl’s room. For 
this particular reason the simpler 
period styles of furniture, such as the 
ee American period of pine and 
maple, seem peculiarly appropriate. 
Any simple furniture of good line is 
also suitable. Painted furniture is 
extremely good, and preferred for its 
color by many a young person. If the 
room is small, furniture that is small- 
er in scale will not cnly allow more 
space but will make the room seem 
larger. The straightforward designs 
of the pine and maple furniture com- 
bine well with simple color schemes 
and white-frilled tie-back curtains to 
make a room of naive, girlish charm. 
At the same time, there is a rugged- 
ness about it which makes it espe- 
cially suited to the girl who is essen- 
tially athletic in her makeup and who 
loves to surround herself with evi- 
dences of her favorite sport. Such a 
room is excellently illustrated. The 
room itself has a slanting ceiling, and 
is architecturally such as might be 


















Joseph H. Dodson 
America’s foremost lo 
bird authority for 50 
yous. has written an 
nteresting book. 
beautifully illustrated 
with 55 actual photo- 
raphs—‘*Your Bird Friends and How to 
in Them.” Tells you how to have birds 
on your premises the year round—explains 
styles of houses, baths and shelters they 
prefer. Send 10c for this valuable book. 
Birds are useful. They keep the garden 
free from cut worms, 
bugs. moths and other 
‘_ destructive insects. 
ae Martins feed from the 
we air. One colony will ‘ 
wa destroy thousands of Fycker House 
mosquitoes a day. 


Birds Bring Cheer 


A medley of bird songs will add to the at- 
tractiveness of any home. 
Naturally. birds gc where 
they are most welcome— 
Anne have good places to nes’ 
artin House plenty of fresh water a 


are not molested by their 
enemies. Send 10c for the book. 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
259 Harrison St. Kankakee, Til. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 


TAJ 
GAZING 
GLOBE 


Like mirror pools of the Taj 
Mahal is this lovely globe. 

Exclusive feature enables on« 
to secure globe on:pedestal, safe in 
wind. Sealed tip protects mirrored 
surface from deterioration. 


“Eastern Prince”’—12” with 
pedest $15.00. Globe only, 
$8.00 F.O.B. Millville, N. J. Other 
sizes, Send for free catalogue. 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
Suite 1006—Dept. A, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City 







Wren House 
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THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 373, CLEVELAND, 


SEED 

UJLE’S sccx free 

Pedigreed by a 53 year record 
of Super-Quality, tested for abundant 
life, guaranteed by a money back 
bond, Maule Seeds are outstandingly 
desirable. Send for Maule’s FREE 
Seed Book today, and learn how to 
have a gorgeous garden at low cost. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
427 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















IEF, How eeMake Tang 
witb our b! 
|, SPECIAL Pivot gipryies Rope! Lily Pols 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
BOX it PAINESVILLE, OHIO 

















GLADIOLUS AND PERENNIAL PLANTS 
200 Selected Varieties Gladiolas, 501 arge bulbs $1.00; 115for $2.00, 
assorted colors, bulbs in this jot worth 5c each and up. 5—1 yr. oid 
plants Columbine, different colors $1.00. Send for catalog, st will tel 
you how to get a bird house free. 


CARL SCHBOEDER, Jr., 8124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Jows 
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SPONSORED BY THB BAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


nf an on Washday? Who- 
ever heard of such a thing? An old-fash- 
ioned washday in the home 
doesn’t leave many minutes 


for leisure and literature. 


Washday begins with the 
first insistent tinkle of your 
alarm clock. And likely as 
not, we haven’t seen the last 
of it when twilight settles 
down. An aching back, 
frazzled nerves, tired mus- 
cles, a topsy-turvy house —these are the 
fruits of washday. 

If these were all of the ill effects, it 
would be bad enough, goodness knows. 


TUNE IN ON 
LAUNDERLAND 


Here's a real musical treat! 
Hear Launderland Lyrics every 
Saturday night over your fa- 


vorite station of the Red Chain. 8:30 p. m. Eastern 


Time, 7:30 p.m. Central Time, 6:30 p.m. Mountain 
Time,‘and 9:00 p.m. Pacific Time. 












To the woman 


who could never think 
of reading /ske this on 


washday 


But washday takes a heavier toll. It steals 
more of Youth and Beauty than the other 
six days can hope to recover. 


And the worst of it is that this sacrifice 
is so.needless. We go right on paying toll 
to this weekly tyrant, even though mil- 
lions of women have found a way out of 
the wilderness of washday. They beckon 


us to freedom—but we can’t see them 


for the suds! 
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THB UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The present-day laundry 
offers leisure—leisure 
that will keep you young- 
minded, fresh and radiant. A real partner 
in your husband's interests; a true com- 
panion to your children; an even better 


home-maker than you have ever been. 


You will find there is a laundry service 
that exactly meets your family needs. And 
soon you will know, by actual experience, 
that laundry-washed clothes really are 
cleaner and last longer. Best of all, actual 
figures will convince you that laundry 


washing really costs Jess. 


Take the first simple step to banish your 
biggest burden. A telephone call will 
bring a laundry representative to your 
home. He will explain how the modern 
laundry is making a business of washday, 
with skilled workers to serve you. It is the 
privilege of every home manager to grasp 
this freedom and profit by it. 


DOIT 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.] 


The leg has split and the caster is off— 


it’s hard on floors, furniture and tem- 
pers. But force Plastic Wood into the 
split and the socket will hold the caster 
firm again. This amazing product—that 
Handles like Putty and Hardens into 
Wood—holds fast to wood, metal, 
plaster, fabric, tile, porcelain or glass! 
It is ideal for filling in furniture dents 
and gouges, too, and can be stained, 
painted or lacquered to any desired 
color. Waterproof and greaseproof. 


Use Plastic Wood Solvent for thinning 
and softening Plastic Wood if it hardens 
too rapidly. At dealers in 25 and 50 cent 
cans, 


Handles > = Hardens 
like ; mies J into 
Putty. A W ood 


— 


Tube 25¢ %lb.can35c 1Ib.can $1 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
123 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 
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Te mplin-Bra dley's%xq ; 
Select Perennials 







A collection of 10 of our most popular 
varieties — beautiful, easy-to-grow per- 
ennials whichwill give a colorful garden 
for years to come. Either seeds or plants. 


Chinese Lantern. Everlasting scarlet seed 
pods. Veronica [Speedwell] Long graceful blue 
spikes. Sweet Peas, Hardy. Seeds, mixed 
colors; 3 plants, white, pink and red. Aquilegia. 
Long spurred Columbine, beautiful colors. Double 
Hotlyhocks. Seeds a splendid color assortment. 
. i no eng eo colors. —- agamon Liatris, 
lazing Star, iant purple spikes. rethrum. 
Painted Daisy. Rose and pink <2 alee. 
Large gold and brown flowers July and August. 
Sidaleea. Dainty rose-pink flowers, July and 
August. Shasta Daisy. Giant flowering strain. 
Long blooming, 
No. 2958—10 full size packets of seeds worth B5e 
$1.08separately. Special Price all 10, only 
ye eae ne 5 pry eT | Ae Peas, 
each others. Regular price $3.1 
Special only....... A besawe son 2 -2 ° 





Seeeaeeaaaeaees CLIP HERE suusesauaasesas 
THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5709 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find $——_——. for No. 2958 seed, or $ 
for No. 5709 Plant Perennial collection. 





Name 


Address 


























found in any quaint farmhouse or 
tucked quietly off in the attic. Its 
background is a very pale-gray wall- 
paper lightly plaided in a darker gray 
stripe and flowered in red and blue 
with gray-green leaves. The floor is 
painted black and spattered with 
white. The wallpaper immediately 
establishes a color scheme seemingly 
more suitable to its athletic occupant 
than one of pastel shades, and the en- 
tire room has been most consistently 
worked out both in spirit and color, 
keeping constantly in mind the adap- 
tation of both to the personality of 
the occupant. The furniture is en- 
tirely maple, and, tho modern in con- 
struction, has that mellow tone so 
characteristic of the old pieces. The 
curtains are a red-patterned toile 
which is consistent with the period 
style of the furniture. But please 
note that there is an excellent excep- 
tion to that general rule of _— 
wallpaper ge curtains. When 
two figured patterns are combined, 
one must be subordinate to the other, 
allowing one to assume the fore- 
ground. Here the wallpaper is so 
simple, suggesting as it does little 
more than color, that the more promi- 
nently figured material at the window 
is perfectly good. 

The curtains, in this case, were 
banded with plain red-glazed chintz. 
The couch saeet 3 oy — —— 
in -green, which resists both wear 
onkemtad has pillows to match, sup- 
plemented by patchwork pillows in 
blue, red, white, and gray. It is a 
note of added interest that the gray- 
green pillow covers are merely snapped 
at one end and contain by day the 
bed pillows for the night. The wing 
chair is covered with a glazed calico 
in red. The braided rugs are chiefly 
gray-green with borders of blue and 
red. Other notes of red and blue are 
found thruout in the accessory items 
of lamps, wastebasket, and screen. 


1 is a femininity and dainti- 
ness about painted furniture which 
makes it of great appeal to that type 
of girl. In the charming room illus- 
trated, which uses painted furniture, 
the color scheme is a springtime one 
of yellow and apple-green. The walls 
and ceilings are yellow. The trim is 
apple-green, the carpet is an eggplant 
color. Here the furniture has been 
painted apple-green to match the 
woodwork of the room. The over- 
curtains are of chintz—brightly pat- 
terned flowers on an apple-green 
ground, bound with plain yellow. The 
bedspread and pillow cover, in this 
case, are net over yellow taffeta, but 
white organdie, swiss, or marquisette 
over yellow sateen, or plain chambra 
would achieve the same effect with 
equal charm. The glass curtains at 
the window should be of the same ma- 
terial as the bedcover. In this par- 
ticular room, an awkward radiator 
has been covered with a taffeta 
“throw” matching one at the foot of 
the bed. Any comforter which con- 
tinued the color idea of the room 
would make the bed complete. 
Many a girl will delight in the op- 
portunity to fix up her own room if 
given a little encouragement. It does 
not necessarily mean buying new fur- 
niture; by wielding the paint brush on 
some old pieces, and buying a few 
yards of cretonne, wonders in charm 
and distinction may be achieved by 
any girl who has the necessary pa- 
tience and persistence to do the work 
herself. One of the most attractive 
girl’s rooms that I have ever seen was 
done by a girl of 16 with a little help 
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From the Famous Sanhican Gardens 
These glorious prize-winning beauties were Gold 
Medalists a few years , costing from $5 to $10 each. 
Imagine getting six of thom now for only $5—a special 
price for Better Homes and Gardens readers for this 
month only: on . 
oodrow yiieon, opalescen' : Sanhican’s 
'° A. e buff; Chemar’s Moss orchid-pink; 
i i wy n. pink ‘aan amber. 
(lite ieabdlece six $0.50) ‘at the special price of 
Our Dablias, in seven consecutive years won Gold Medal of the 


Ned. Dahlia Soc.; five consecutive years Gold Medal New York, 
greatest show in America. Hundreds of other awards. 


Our new illustrated catalogue FREE on request. ! 








Ss 
ry ESHER MASSON, 
Sanhican Gardens (Box.B) Trenton, N. J. 














Plant ana Tree Labels| 


Permanent a ag inkor | 
int. Alwa ible. Attrac- | 
Eve. Lccteatiee. Tor trees, plants, | 
shrubs, pot plants and garden stakes. | 
Send 10 cts. for samples of vartous kinds, 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Connecticut 
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FREE ™%9't° 


and Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Pansy Sent FREE. Best —_ 
Gardenersask for wholesalelist 


ALNEER BROS. 
No. ss sik., Rockford, Ill. 


Gladioli -- Dahlias -- Iris 


125 Small blooming size Gladiolus $1; 15 Dahllas $1; 
25 Iris $1; 3 Peonies, pink and white $1. Not labeled. 
Prepaid to your Address. Circular on request. 


L. L. MILARCH, Box 182, Copemish, Mich. 
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and guidance from her mother. The 
room was small, its walls and wood- 
work freshly painted a warm cream. 
The furniture was a collection of mis- 
cellaneous pieces of unpretentious de- 
sign. The first step was to establish 
a color scheme of a light old-blue and 
gold to be accented by small touches 
of black. The furniture was then 
scraped and painted the blue, lined 
and touched up with the gold. Im- 
mediately these old pieces assumed a 
freshened aspect and a decided air of 
belonging together merely thru the 
use of new fresh color. A toile de 
Jouy, blue-patterned against a cream- 
colored background, was used for 
overdraperies bound with plain blue- 
glazed chintz over glass curtains of 
gold rayon-voile. The toile was also 
used for the cushions of a blue-painted 
wicker chair supplemented with a 
small boxed cushion of black taffeta 
and one of gold. A tufted bedspread 
of unbleached muslin was used for 
the bed. An unusual dressing table 
was draped with gold rayon-voile 
over gold sateen and the voile bound 
with two rows of narrow black rib- 
bon. Two tall brass candlesticks were 
converted into dressing table lamps 
with shades of the rayon-voile edged 
with the black ribbon. The rugs on 
the hardwood floor were two small 
ones that had been dyed black and 
one small hooked rug of blue, rose, 
and green against a black background. 
The finished room was the essence of 
loveliness and a revelation of what 
could be done at home by clever fin- 
gers combined with patience and good 
taste. 


HE girl who can sew and achieve, 

thru her own fingers, many of the 
effects in her own room will feel a 
greater pride and sense of possession. 
She will also be able to have, at little 
expense, effects which might other- 
wise be outside the range of a limited 
pocketbook. For instance, a very 
simple but most effective curtain ar- 
rangement is that which is shown in 
the room (page 32) which has the 
dressing table in the window. This 
was planned for a girl, using suitable 
furniture that is available in the aver- 
age department store. The color 
scheme of the room is apricot and 
pale blue, the walls finished in the 
apricot and the trim in blue. The 
furniture is walnut, quite dark, with 
a painted cream line and flower motif 
in natural colors. The upholstery of 
the small straight chair and the dress- 
ing-table stool is self-figured brocade. 
On the right, one catches a glimpse of 
a small boudoir chair covered with a 
chintz flowered in blue and rose on &n 
apricot background. In this particu- 
lar case the window curtains are of 
apricot voile finished with a tiny 
blue-chintz ruffle and “‘tie-backs.”” A 
lambrequin of blue chintz caught up 
with blue-chintz rosettes finishes the 
top of the window. It is the little 
touches that make these curtains ef- 
fective, for their actual construction 
is simple, merely six straight curtains 
edged with a ruffling which can be 
yurchased ready made and then 
ooped back with chintz bands. The 
ambrequin is one long piece, its lower 
edge finished in three large scallops 
which in turn are edged with smaller 
scallops, the whole caught up and 
held in place by the rosettes. It is not 
the material that makes the charm, 
rather it is the color and the dainti- 
ness. A patterned cretonne in apricot 
and blue tones could be used with 
the apricot voile banded in plain blue 
and would be equally effective. 
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NEW *: 
BEAUTY SPOTS 


_foryour ~ 






CATALOG-FOLDER. 


of trellises, pergolas and 
arches-NOW READY/ 


Every home owner will want this new 20-page Book, in colors, 
showing nearly 100 of the prettiest designs in Bungalow Panels, 
Trellises, Arches, Pergolas, Flower Bed Borders, Lawn Seats, 
etc. A copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of only 10c (U.S. 
Silver or stamps). 


ROWE TRELLISES, ARCHES 
AND PERGOLAS 
enable you to add “New Beauty Spots” to your home at sur- 

prisingly low cost. 

Haven't you noticed how much a climbing vine or rose bush 
trailing over an attractive Trellis adds beauty to even a modest 
home? Or how inviting a rose bower Arch with shaded seats 


seems On a summer day? Or how much beauty a graceful snow- 
white Pergola, placed in the yard or garden adds to its beauty? 


- Surprisingly Low Prices 
You will be surprised now to find how little it will cost to bring these 
“New Beauty Spots” to your home. For ———_ Trellises as low as $1.10; 
Pergolas for only $7.60; and Arches complete with double seats for only $12.15. 
All are painted with elastic, long-lived white paint. Send 10c for this New 
Book today. Order any item shown here direct from this advertisement. 
Money back if not pleased. 


mM HOLT 
— ROWE MFG. CO. CALESBURG, ILLIRGS 


a Trellis 
“te 
Price $2.00 


Adjustable Trellis 
No. 35— Price $1.55 
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Lawn Seat No. 85 
Price $8.45 





5 


{ 





Fan Trellis No. 6 
Price $1.40 


Sweet Pea Trellis No. 61 Pergola with Seats No. 
Price $1.35 rice $16.50 bed 
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Star Roses 
half-price 


Any clever writer can give glowing ac- 
counts of the qualities of an article—we 
prefer to send samples of our guaranteed- 
to-bloom Star Roses, and let you judge 
their quality before placing your season’s 
rose order. 

For $1.00 we will send you, postpaid, two 
superb everblooming roses, named below, 
wahes $1.00 each; a copy of our famous and 
attractive 32-page book, *“‘Success With 
Roses”’, price 25 cents; and the most help- 
ful spring catalog we have published in 33 
years—full $2.25 value— 


These 4 *& * * * items 
all for $1.00 pstg. pd. 


*% Star Rose—Betty Uprichard. HT. Cop- 
per-red buds, opening to salmon, with the 
outside of the petals carmine. A light but 
spicy fragrance. Vigorous grower. 

for everybody’s garden— guaranteed 
to bloom. Price $1.00. 

* Star Rose—Hawlimark 
Crimson. HT. An ideal 
bedding rose. Deep rich 
velvety crimson. Deli- 
ciously scented. Long 
buds, silky texture. A 
wonderful beauty—and 
guaranteed. $1.00. 


* “Success With Roses,”’ 
32-pages, illustrated. 
Makes rose-growing easy 
and sure. Tells how to plant, care for, how 
to get most bloom from yourroses. Regular 
price 25c. 

* “Star Guide to Good Roses” for 1930 is 
exactly what its name indicates—a guide 
to America’s best and most interesting 
roses. Latest novelties and old standbys 
described and pictured. 


Send your $1.00 today 


After seeing your “‘sample”’ roses there will 
still be time, if you act at once, to order 
the Star Dozen—or any of the other glori- 
ous roses described in the catalog. Plant 
them for blooming this summer, so you 
will have roses from June until frost. Send 
your $1 at once and the sample roses will be 
shipped at the proper planting time for 

our locality. The **Star Guide” and the 
book, **Success with Roses”’ will be sent 


at once, fully prepaid. Send today. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 








The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers, 
Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 

OI want to try out Star Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Betty 
Uprichard; 1 Hawlmark Crimson; 1 ‘*Suc- 
cess with Roses’’; 1 “Star Guide to Good 
Roses.”’ 


OC Please send “Star Guide”’ free. 
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What to Do When Spring Unlocks the Soil 


[Continued from page 17] 


after they are thru flowering, after which 
all of last year’s wood on ramblers can 
be removed. Climbers, such as Dr. Van 
Fleet and Silver Moon, should not be cut 
as severely, as some of the best flowers 
come from 2-year-old canes. 


ITH the end of the pruning opera- 
tions the sun has come out to stay, 

the garden is quickening even tho the 
nights are chilly, snow is still in the air, 
and warming frostsappearalmost nightly. 
With warm days 
comes the need of 


were doing to the branches of the trees. 
A really warm spring day, before the 
buds open and with no wind blowing, 
is an ideal time tor this spraying. While 
the machine is going, it is well to go over 
the shrubs, because lilac, dogwood, 
Flowering Quince, and magnolias all 
harbor scale of some sort or other, and 
aphids will live on any shrub, but are 
particularly fond of Weigelia and honey- 
suckle. Care must be taken that the 
evergreens are not touched, for this first 
spray is so strong 
it will burn them. 





spraying, for the 
tiny pests that feed 


All this time we 
have been wanting 





on trees and shrubs 
are early to bestir 
themselves. The b 
dormant spray that f 
goes on now can 
check untold hordes 
of animal life that t 
are beginning to be 
active and getting i 
ready to start their 
work of devasta- 
tion. This first 
spray checks the ' 
scale that is harm- ; 
less in appearance 
but which sucks the 
life out of every 
branch of tree or 





to uncover the per- 
ennials and bulbs 
to see how they are 
coming, but not un- 
til the nights are 
warmer and _ the 
pale-green tips 
show thru the 
mulch should we 
begin, and then 
carefully, removing 
a little at a time. 
We proceed in 
much the same way 
as we discard a 
blanket at a time 
from our own win- 
ter coverings. We 











proc 


shrub it invades. 
Only this first spray 
can kill them, be- 
cause they have a 
protective covering 
that needs a strong 
mixture to pene- 
trate it, and such a 
spray must be put 
on now before the 
foliage is out, else 
the leaves will be 
burned. 

It is impossible 
to do this spraying 
with a hand pump 
as we do for the 
aphids in the sum- 
mer. It is better to 
have a high-pres- 
sure power pump 
that will force the 
mist into all the 
cracks and crevices 
of the bark so that 
an oily film covers 
everything. The 
breathing pores of 
the insect, whether 
it is scale or aphid 
or mite, are clogged 
up so that it cannot 
breathe. Almost 
every community, 
no matter how 
small, will have ac- 
cess to power 
pumps, because 
they are used for 
fruit-tree spraying. 


book. 


Moines. 








A SIMPLE FAMILY- 
BUDGET BOOK 


HAT our readers think 

we really have devised 
the simplest possible family 
budget which includes the 
best features of a business- 
like plan, as we announced 
in the January issue, is 
proved by the tremendous 
number of requests that we 
have had for copies of the 


Better Homes and Cardens 
Simplified Family Budget 
Book was evolved, you will 
remember, from the experi- 
ence of readers of the maga- 
zine in all walks of life, and 
is the result of a study begun 
over one year ago to give to 
you an easy-to-keep budget. 

This budget is unique be- 
cause it is so simple, so clear, 
because it tells you concisely 
how to budget your jncome 
to get the most from it. We 
shall be glad to send you a 
copy of the book if you will 
send us 25 cents (to pay for 
the publication and mailing 
costs). Address Department 
K, The Service Bureau, Bet- 


ter Homes and Gardens, Des 
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have seen tulips 
blooming unevenly 
and straggly. The 
bulbs were blamed 
for being poor, 
whereas all the time 
they were suffering 
from our own im- 
patience to get the 
mulch off them. As 
a matter of fact, it 
is not so important 
to put the mulch on 
until signs of the 
first spring thaw, 
for the whole pur- 
pose of a mulch is to 
protect the plant 
from the alternate 
freezings and thaw- 
ings of spring. It is 
in nowise a winter 
blanket, rather a 
protection from 
that first hot spring 
sun that is followed 
by bitter-cold 
freezes. So we let 
the mulch linger on 
until we are quite 
sure the soil has 
been locked in an 
icy grip for the last 
time. 

We are all so 
prodigal of this re- 
moved mulch, 
burning it or con- 
signing it to the 
dump when it is the 








If the people on 
each street could 
band together to hire their spraying done 
all at the same time, the cost would be 
lessened and the individual would be in 
no danger of having his trees infested 
again from the trees in the next lot. Often 
the need for spraying is not realized 
until it is too late, and our precious trees 
are past help. These insects are tiny and 
we do not see them easily. It would be 
better if they were great, hairy cater- 
pillars that dropped upon our heads and 
made us take notice of the damage they 


very thing we need 
to build up our soil. 
Every well-kept garden needs a compost 
heap, even if the garden is so small that 
there is apparently no room for it. Into 
this heap, which can be tucked back of 
the shrub border or behind the garage, 
goes all the leaves, the straw mulch, the 
grass clippings, the small shrub trim- 
mings, the pulled-up weeds. 


HASTEN decomposition and add 
to its value as a fertilizer a thin 
sprinkling of (Continued on page 116 
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Violas—Favorites for All Gardens 


[Continued from page 35 ] 


James Greive, a Scotsman, took up the 
work a few years later, using Viola lutea 
and other botanical species. He achieved 
great success, but with the discovery and 
introduction of the Horned Violet (Viola 
cornuta), the interest in this new type of 
pansy became acute. New forms, more 
or less improvements of Viola cornuta, 
appeared. First Richard Dean and later 
Dr. Charles Stuart worked upon this 
group until pure-color sorts were pro- 
duced. These were with rounded flowers 
and were persistent bloomers and of com- 
pact habit. 


UT these English Violas have never 
proved equal to withstanding the 
average American summer. All of them, 
whether raised from seed or cuttings, 
had a tendency to collapse, as if stricken 
with blight. Under these circumstances 
the only Viola universally successful 
here, up to a few years ago, was the true 
Viola cornuta and its improved form 
George Wermig. But as this species has 
small flowers and is not an all-season 
bloomer, it had but a modicum of popu- 
larity either for the border or for rock 
gardens. Then came Viola Jersey Gem, 
possessing all the heat-resisting qualities 
of Viola cornuta, coupled with larger, 
better-colored, wavy denen and a per- 
sistency of bloom never equaled by any 
Viola ever introduced. Many have asked 
me how I came to raise this variety, but 
its > ¥ is more or less wrapped in mys- 
tery. It appeared in a batch of seedlings 
raised from English seed, and for two 
years I assumed it was simply one of the 
usual cornuta hybrids, and therefore I 
propagated it in a limited way. The fol- 
lowing year it showed its true character, 
and the same fall, 1923, 1 rooted some 
5,000 cuttings and it was these plants the 
Charles H. Totty Company disseminated 
in 1924. 
| Editors’ Note: The success of Viola 
Jersey Gem seems to have confirmed 
every claim made for it, and it is safe to 
say that many hundreds of thousands of 
plants have been sold since that time. 
Practically every hardy plantsrran in the 
United States and Canada now lists it 
and universally claims it to be one of the 
most remarkably hardy plants sent out 
for many years. It has even attracted 
the attention of the florists, many of 
whom use the flowers like violets. | 
' Jersey Gem has proved equally success- 
ful in Great Britain, where it is com- 
mended for its heat-resisting character- 


r " _ 2 


istics. Seedlings of Jersey Gem, surpris- 
ing as the fact is, do not vary much in 
color, tho they do in habit and profusion 
of bloom, which rather offsets the idea 
that it resulted from a chance direct 
cross. The only distinct breaks from 
Jersey Gem seed that I know of are a 
pure white and a light mauve. Both of 
these appeared in England, while the 
white ake appeared in two places in the 
United States. The White Jersey Gem 
is not quite true to the parent type, being 
a stronger grower. 
excellent companion for Jersey Gem. 

My own impression is that Jersey Gem 
arose as a seed sport or mutation. Some- 
thing, possibly the conditions in New 
Jersey, disturbed the chromosomes, caus- 
ing the weak factors of its ordinary Viola 
parentage to drop out and new ones to 
appear in much the same way that waved 
Sweet Peas originated. Viola gracilis 
must be intimately associated with Jer- 
sey Gem, the color and waviness of 
petals of Jersey Gem possibly being due 
to the Grecian species, tho its foliage 
is altogether different, the habit is more 
compact, and its season of bloom limited. 
Furthermore, Viola gracilis is not at all 
happy in hot weather, nor are any of its 
varieties, such as Lord Nelson, Hansa, 
and others. Jersey Gem is in a class by 
itself, and_its real parentage may .never 
be solved. 


ERSEY JEWEL originated as a direct 
cross between Jersey Gem and Pansy 
Victoria, from which cross also came 
numerous useless bedding forms and a 
few of distinctive character, including an 
extraordinarily compact mauve Jersey 
Gem with round foliage. Jersey Jewel 
shows some of the characters of the 
yansy, being coarse in growth and large 
in flower, but it has much the same heat 
resistance and freedom of Jersey Gem. A 
veculiar characteristic is that Jersey 
ewel sets seed, almost too freely, where- 
as with me, Jersey Gem, White Jersey 
Gem, and the mauve referred to, scarcel 
ever set seed. Seedlings of Jersey lod 
like those of Jersey Gem, show only mod- 
erate color variations, and the more they 
break away from the parent color, the 
less heat resistant they appear to be; or, 
if they stand up well, they are too shy in 
blooming. 

Culture. The culture of Violas of the 
cornuta type is so simple that anyone 
can succeed with them. As I have al- 
ready said, the larger-flowered bedding 
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FATHER’S COOKBOOK MOTHER, TOO, WILL WANT 





























ing Contest were so good that we decided 
to publish the best of them in this men’s cook- 
book, thus passing them on to all our readers. 
The recipes in ““‘When Father Cooks the 
Dinner” 
merit. They are absolutely original—all of 
them. “The men show particular seasoning 
ability,”” says Josephine Wylie, home-depart- 
ment editor of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Altho the recipes contained in this exceed- 
ingly interesting cookbook are from father, 
and for him primarily, mother, too, will want 
uN a copy of the book, for, actually, it will teach 
her something, especially about seasoning. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy of this 
book on receipt of 15 cents. Address Depart- 
ment K, The Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. 


are unusual and of exceptional 


HE recipes submitted in our Men's Cook- 
| 
| 





However, it is an- 
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Isn’t it less 
embarrassing 
for young 
married women 





to find out for themselves 
about Feminine Hygiene? 


ih must seem almost like prying into the ex- 
periences of others, when the young married 
woman secks the advice of friends upon this in- 
timate personal matter. The question is so vital, 
so important, that it cannot be ignored. Yet it 
must be embarrassing to discuss. 

Furthermore, nine times out of ten she is met 
either with evasion or with information that is 
out-of-date if not actually wrong and dangerous. 
Isn't it better to send for this free book and read 
the facts? 

Avoid poisonous antiseptics 

Until recently the only powerful antiseptics avail- 
able for feminine hygiene were poisonous and 
caustic—bichloride of mercury and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid sold under various trade 
names. Naturally doctors and trained nurses 
approved of hygienic cleanliness. But they did 
not approve of these poisonous germicides. For- 
tunately women now have Zonite, the safe antisep- 
tic. Zonite never causes scar-tissue nor interferes 
with normal secretions. And Zonite is powerful 
—far more powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that may be allowed on the body. 


Send for free Zonite book 
Mail coupon today and get the Zonite book. 
Filled with authentic information about feminine 
hygiene, freely and frankly written. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, chapped 
hands or skin irritations. Also as an effective de- 
odorant in greaseless cream form. Large tube joc. 


Both in U.S. A. 
and Canada 


In bottles: 
30¢, 60, $1 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION BH-o3 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
(0 The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
0 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


0 ae eee eee Pore) 
( Please print name) 
PPT rrr rr re eee ee 
Cieibs caccrcceneen cscs Stale. . 10.0 deve cscece 








(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 


















Unsightly 
eracks... 










You can easily make a 
walls and ceilings 

new with Rutland oe Ph 
Plaster —the quick, money- 
saving mender. Just mix with 
a little water, then fill crack or 
hole. If you want a perfect, 
lasting job, be sure to ask for 
Rutland Patching Plaster— 
made by the secret Rutland 
formula that insures absolute 
whiteness and permanence. 
At paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire Clay 
Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 


















New Flowers Shown in 
Colors, Catalog Cover 
Star Cosmos. Graceful 
Hybrids Sca- 


Glory Escholtzia. Double a. Ewoee. 
Ramona Eschoiltzia. Striking novelty. Mammoth 
Queen Verbena. ag a “Oo 








to seli her “Aprprovep 
Home-Made Candies, Worksheet formu- 
eet adv. 
ey Jirst week. $100 profits or ir 
Vrite today forfree “worksheet” onF UDGE. 
American School of Ilome Economics, 8671 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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types that may be raised from seed or 
by division are not likely to prove sat- 
isfactory except in cool sections, tho if 
one is content to have them blooming 
up to late June, they are extremely 
pleasing. Several varieties are offered 
in some seed lists and treated like 
pansies; that is, sown early in August 
and transplanted in due course, and 
they will flower well the following 
spring. Apricot is a particularly 
beautiful shade of yellow. This 
should not be confused with a pansy 
named Apricot Queen, which is not 
nearly as good, altho neither will 
stand hot weather. 

Seed of Jersey Gem is also offered, 
but as I said, the plants so raised are 
likely to vary to some degree. Pur- 
chase plants and propagate from them, 
as it is advisable to divide the plants 
or take cuttings annually, inasmuch 
as the old plants are more prone to 
die out than young stock. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good policy to retain some 
old plants, as these start blooming 
earlier in the spring than the young, 
newly planted stock. 


ARDENERS generally trans- 

plant in spring, but, unquestion- 
ably, the best time to plant Violas is 
in the fall before the end of October, 
and if entire beds are to be filled, they 
can readily be protected. Like pansies 
and all other soft-leaf perennials, 
Violas need some little protection in 
the form of salt hay or light litter 
—not fallen leaves; otherwise, the 
biting winds, particularly in March, 
are likely to injure severely the tops, 
and if the plants do not die, they at 
least are much later in blooming. 

The soil for Violas should be rich 
in humus. Rotted leaves and rotted 
manure is greatly beloved by them. If 
one is fortunate enough to live near a 
brewery and can secure spent hops, 
there is nothing the entire Viola 
family appreciates more. The soil 
should be well dug, and if spent hops 
are not available, a good substitute is 
a dressing of peatmoss and some gen- 
eral fertilizer, or, at least, some bone- 
meal applied at the rate of 8 ounces to 
the square yard and worked in well. 
Violas are not deep-rooting subjects, 
but deeply dug ground insures a full 
measure of moisture, which really is 
essential if Violas are to do well. In- 
deed, the plants should never be al- 
lowed to become dry, especially the 
large-flowered kinds. 

Jersey Gem and its prototypes can 
be used for all purposes, providing 
they get a sufficient amount of sun- 
shine. Violas will not flower freely 
in the shade, but the bedding kinds 
do appreciate a little protection from 
the sun during the hottest part of the 
day. But while these latter types re- 
quire good, well-prepared positions, 
whether in beds or as an edging for a 
border, the cornuta hybrids will thrive 
on a rockery, and if they are not al- 
lowed to dry up, they will yield color 
all thru the season. Of course, even 
Jersey Gem appreciates rich, moist 
soil, and only on such can it be seen 
at its best. If solid masses of color 
are desired the plants should be set 
about 8 inches apart. At this distance 
they will run together and cover the 
ground by the end of June if planted 
in April and given attention in the 
way of hoeing and watering. When 
growth is well started and flowers are 
coming freely, a pinch of nitrate of 
soda once every ten days will be help- 
ful. Unsananal dusting of the ground 
with lime will prevent the soil’s be- 
coming too acid, which may cause 
stem rot. This disease is particularly 
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Your Own Private 
Water Supply System 


-...AT LITTLE COST.... 


Do you have fresh, running water in faucets throug!h- 
out the house? Duro Automatic Water System 
will deliver it. Now is the time to see how easily you 
can have this real convenience. Are you handicapped 
by hard water? Learn about Duro Water Softeners. 
FREE BOOKLETS—Specify whether Water Systems 
or Softeners. 

Above ts shown the Duromatic Water System, 260 
galions per hour. Complete, automatic, electric. 
THE DURO COMPANY 
403 Monument Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


DURO 


Pressure Water Systems 


AGRI-PAX 





KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO/ 





Y, Gentosts Sooanese Rootes, tles, Bean Bee 


aon, 
ips, Meal 
Dabin’s and se tent Hen Hoppers. Hed Be Spider, 
Squash Bugs, and many other insects and worms. 
Non-poisonous. Safe where there are children 
and petanimals. No objectionable odor. Econ- 
omical. Dilutes queasy. Testit! Send 10 cts. 
for trial can, postpaid, or send for literature. 
PULVO-PAX for dusting is AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
KILRUST for rust on Carnations and Antirrhinums. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. B, Belleville, N. J. 








$ J lowering Shrubs *2” 


18 to 24 Inches Tall 
Fine well rooted plants, propogated 
from vigorous stock. One each of the 
following—Spirea, Syringa, Hydrangea, 
Deutzia, Bus Honey Suckle, Forsythia 
and Abelia . selected to give an all 
summer succession of blooms. Freshly 
dug, well packed and sent prepaid for 
$2. . & regular $4 value. 
Write for beautiful new catalog 
offering many attractive specials. 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 


UIST'S SEEDS 


—“7 OVER 100 YEARS 
Garden Guide and Catalog 


Mailed FREE on Request 
FREE FLOWER SEEDS WITH EVERY ORDER 


ROBERT Buist COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT F PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Daddy Butier—Carmine 


La Favorita—Salmon 
Rosa ace Rose 
This on of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent post- 
paid for 3. 70. 1 grow only the best prize winning 
varieties. Tubers low priced. atalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd.,Saco, Me. 


WATER LILIES—75 Beautiful Varieties! 
Plant Water Lilies this Spring for — fragrant Sum- 
mer blooms. Rich colors—easy to grow. Every root 

. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue today. 
Address: THE W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS. 
Dept. B, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 





























likely to appear in hot weather, espe- 
cially among the large-flowered bed- 
ding kinds. 

The large-flowered bedding sorts 
quite readily push forth basal growths, 
which can be used for propagating in 
the late summer, but they are less 
prone to produce flowers on these 
basal growths than the = Gem 
type. Tt is a good practice in July to 
go over the plants and gradually cut 
away the long growths that have 
bloomed. If seed pods form they 
should never be allowed to remain, as 
they check flowering. By cutting back 
the old growths to within 2 or 3 
inches, the basal growths are encour- 
aged to push forth, and if the cutting 
back is done gradually, the blooming 
will never be entirely stopped. On no 
account cut back the plants hard dur- 
ing hot weather unless there is plenty 
of young growth to carry on. Espe- 
cially does this apply to the large- 
flowered bedding kinds. Hard cut- 
ting back of the old growth before 
new basal shoots are ready to replace 
it will oftentimes result in a total col- 
lapse, the plants dying away rapidly. 
Even Jersey Gem will so behave at 
times. 

The propagation of Violas is simple 
unless one desires to make a big in- 
crease. The ordinary gardener, some- 
time in September or early October, 
when the plants are beginning to go 
out of flower, should cut away the 
long growths, lift the plants and di- 
vide them, making six to twelve little 
plants of one healthy clump. Re- 
planted in good soil and given a little 
shade, these divisions will soon make 
new growth, and they may either be 
left where they stand or shifted to 
their flowering positions. Personally, 
| prefer to plant the divisions in beds 
and let them stand for the winter. 


ROPAGATION by cuttings neces- 

sitates a slat-shaded frame. When 
the plants are wanted for cuttings, cut 
over the old growth and shake some 
sandy soil into the center of the 
plants. The young shoots will root 
into this, and by mid-September or so 
the strongest may be carefully pulled 
up with roots attached. Insert these 
semirooted cuttings in a ground bed 
of sandy soil and cover with a slat 
shade, over which, if the sunshine is 
strong, throw a cloth for a day or two. 
After the cuttings are inserted water 
well, but do not do more than sprin- 
kle afterwards until it is apparent 
that the cuttings have rooted. Too 
much moisture will cause wholesale 
rotting, especially if the cuttings have 
no embryo roots when inserted. Never 
attempt cuttings before mid-Septem- 
ber unless you are skilled in propagat- 
ing, for even professional hands have 
not found it easy to propagate Jersey 
Gem in hot weather; for this reason, 
most gardeners rely on divisions. 

The cuttings should not be covered 

with dense shade more than two 
days. After that the slats should be 
sufficient to keep them from droo 
ing, and by the end of three “ae 
they ought to be equal to doing with- 
out the shading. Because of their 
smallness, it is advisable to carry the 
young plants over winter in a frame, 
but unless propagated very late in 
October, they should be shifted from 
the cutting frame to one where more 
Space can be given. The cuttings 
need not be inserted more than 1 inch 
apart and 2 inches between the rows, 
but this space is not sufficient to per- 
mit growth which, from September 
to November, will be considerable if 
conditions are right. 
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"FRIENDS SO OFTEN GATHER 








“Perhaps it’s because they like to help with the 
refreshments ... perhaps they just like the 
atmosphere of our kitchen, and personally I 
think that has a lot to do with it. Cheery, 
beautiful colors of Waltile— green . . . black 
.+.cream...and such spotless glistening 
surfaces. My, but it’s nice to be able to have 
your friends in the kitchen and really feel 
proud of it. Waltile is so easy to keep clean, 
as Clean and gleaming as my best china. 


“And we wives are not the only ones who like 
Waltile .. . our husbands are all for it too, 
especially when they find;out how economi- 
cally the sheets of Waltile are put up.” 


IN THE KITCHEN-:-.” 








Ambler Asbestos Waltile supplies a permanent 
rewny sanitary wall covering for your 

itchen, laundry, pantry, sunroom, bathroom, 
playroom, etc. Waltile is stainproof . . . fade- 
proof... with a bright Du Pont finish... 
supplied in the following colors:—White, 
Black, Cream, Smoke, Pink, Apple Green and 
Nankin Blue. 


As you know, friends so often gather in the 
kitchen. Like the lady pictured above you may 
be pe of your kitchen by specifying Ambler 
Asbestos Waltile. With Waltile you have 
exquisite beauty, a lasting installation and per- 
fect sanitation .. . all with surprising economy. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


You will be interested in our famous AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES, — beau- 
tiful, wearproof, fireproof. Newport Gray, Pearl Gray, Indian Red, Tuscan Red, 
Spanish Brown, Buff, Green and Blue-Black. The choice of discriminating 
builders and architects. Send for illustrated booklet,—no obligation, of course. 





AMBLER 


ASBESTOS 
WALTILE 


Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Co. 


Ambler, Penna. 


March, 1930, Better Homes and GARDENS 


St. Louis, Mo. BHG - 380 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Ambler Asbestos Shingle & 
Sheathing Co. 

Ambler, Penna. 


: Please send me, without obligation, 
‘ your free booklet showing suggestions 
1 in color for Waltile in bathrooms, kit- 
! chens, dinettes, sunrooms, children’s 
i play-rooms,attics, basements,garages,etc. 


Eee ee SS ae A 
eee ee ee 


———————— 


ctncnditnedaettanebencicens 
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8,000. Aecipes 


Cakes Delicious! 


Cakes toothsome and chewy, full of nut and raisin goodies; 
cakes light as a feather, that melt in your mouth and are gone 
instantly; cakes remindful of grandmother’s shining cook stove 
and her Saturday baking days; cakes out of modern kitchens, 
surely where temperature-regulated ovens help to make the 
perfect cake! 


This, in a general way only of course, describes the cakes in our 
new booklet “‘Best Cake Recipes,” which brings to you the 
“cream” of the 8,000 recipes which we received in our recent 
cake contest. The booklet includes more than 300 recipes— 
recipes for white butter-cakes, chocolate butter-cakes, angel-food 
cakes, sponge cakes, cup cakes, novelty cakes for special occasions, 
spice cakes, and fruit cakes. 


“Best Cake Recipes,” to put it conservatively, is one of the best 
collections of cake recipes that we have ever seen. It contains a 
chapter on cake-making directions which goes carefully and 
thoroly into the matter of ingredients, mixing, baking powders, 
and baking. If you have wondered why your cakes were not as 
good as they might be, this chapter may help you. The booklet 
also contains recipes for a great many delicious frostings and 
icings, some of them new, some old and proved. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of “Best Cake Recipes” if 
you will send us 10 cents, which is to cover the publishing and 
mailing costs. 


ADDRESS 
DEPARTMENT K 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 


DES MOINES, IOw 
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Preserves You Can 
Make Now 


[Continued from page 41] 


until it gives the jelly test; then seal 
in sterile jars. 

Diced carrots, apples, and dried 
peaches make a pleasing, colorful 
combination. I prefer to use 1 pint 
of each fruit diced, the juice of 1 
lemon, and 3 cupfuls of sugar. This 
mixture is rather thick and therefore 
needs frequent stirring to prevent 
scorching. 

Canned tomatoes may be used to 
make a conserve that is different. <A 
tomato conserve that our family likes 
is made by combining 1 pint of toma- 
toes, 2 cupfuls of apples diced, 1 lemon, 
and 3 cupfuls of sugar. The color of 
this conserve is quite unusual. 

Then there are the many combina- 
tions with citrus fruits as the founda- 
tion. 

An interesting marmalade for spe- 
cial occasions may have the fruit peel 
cut into fancy shapes. A _ pretty 
orange marmalade I once saw had the 
orange peel cut in the shape of tiny 
fish, and the product was sealed in 
small glasses shaped like fish bowls. 

There are any number of orange 
marmalades. My favorite one is made 
by slicing 12 thin-skinned oranges 
and 3 lemons, adding 1'4 quarts of 
water, and letting it stand overnight. 
In the morning bring the fruit slowly 
to a boil; then boil for 3 minutes, add 
sugar to equal the amount of fruit by 
measure, and simmer until the fruit is 
clear and the liquid gives the jelly 
test. 


RAPEFRUIT marmalade has a 

characteristic flavor that is a 
pleasing blend of sweet, sour, and 
bitter. To make it I use 1 pound of 
peeled grapefruit, 1 quart of water, 
and 1% cupfuls of sugar. The peel 
must be cut into small pieces, which 
are covered with cold water and boiled 
for 10 minutes. This water is drained 
and the process repeated twice to 
remove the excess bitterness. The 
fruit pulp is then covered with water 
and boiled until tender. Then it is 
put into a jelly bag and the juice ex- 
tracted. Then I add the cooked 
sliced peel and the sugar and boil 
rapidly until the mixture gives the 
jelly test. 

A marmalade that might be called 
“Three of a Kind” combines 1 grape- 
fruit, 114 oranges, 114% lemons, and 
an equal amount of sugar by meas- 
ure. I have found it a good plan to 
let the fruit mixture (the fruit being 
sliced very thin) stand overnight cov- 
ered with several times its volume of 
cold water. The next morning cook 
the mixture 30 minutes and let it 
stand again overnight. In the morn- 
ing bring the mixture to a boil, add 
the sugar, and cook rapidly until it 
gives a jelly test. 

In addition to the dried-fruit and 
fresh-vegetable foundations for win- 
ter conserves, there are the many 
canned fruits which can be used to 
good advantage. It is real economy 
to purchase the water-pack fruits that 
come in No. 10 cans. The juice may 
be drained off and used for gelatine 
desserts, fruit beverages, and fruit 
sauces for puddings. It may even be 
canned and used later for frozen des- 
serts in hot weather. The fruit may 
then be simmered with approximately 
three-fourths of its volume of sugar 
until the mixture gives the jelly test. 
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A New Product by General Motors 


DELCOGAS 


Inexpensive, trouble-free, safe gas service for any 
home...no matter where you live. Send for free book 





ERE is one of the newest and 
most important of General 
Motors developments. 

No matter where you live—no 
matter what you want to use gas for 
—Delcogas answers your problem 
once and for all. Gas for cooking— 
gas for a hot water heater—gas for 
any one of the many household and 
commercial uses—and all at an 
amazingly low cost. A gas flame 
that is hotter, cleaner, more efficient. 








A gas service that is so simple and 
trouble-free you never give it a 
thought. 


Makes Its Own Gas 


With Delcogas, everything is auto- 
matic. The liquid fuel is stored 
underground outside your house. A 
simple mechanism converts this 
fuel into gas and delivers it under 
low, safe pressure to the point 
where it is to be used. No gas is 





Now .. . Delcogas for cooking, bak- 
ing, water heater and radiant hcaters 
...at the scratch of a-match. Delco- 
gas gives exactly theright heat for fry- 
ing chicken and broiling juicy steaks. 


+ + + 


Delcogas makes possible a plentiful supply of hot 
water in bathroom and kitchen. 
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The simple, fool-proof compressor automatically converts the 
liquid fuel in the outside reservoir *nto gas as you use it. The 
specially designed tank is placed underground outside the house. 
It holds the inexpensive fuel from which Delcogas is made. 


+ + + 


stored in your house. Yet turn ona 
burner, light a match and you have 
gas instantly. 

Don’t confuse Delcogas with “gas 
machines” of the past. Delcogas is 
different. It has been thoroughly 
tested under all conditions of actual 
use. And back of it is the integrity, 
the engineering genius and the 
practically unlimited resources of 
General Motors. Delco-Light Com- 
pany, the manufacturer, is recog- 
nized throughout the world as a 
leader in bringing modern home 
conveniences to those beyond the 
city limits. 


Coupon Will Bring 
Free Book 


We want you to get all the facts 
about Delcogas. We have prepared 
a fully illustrated book that gives 
you all the details. Mail the coupon 
for your free copy today. The Delco- 
Light Company also manufactures 
Delco-Light electric power and light 
plants and Ip electric residence 
water systems. 


+ + + 


2200 Delcogas Experts to 
Serve You 


Already Delcogas is being sold by 
more than 2200 reliable and ex- 
perienced dealers. One of them is 
near you. He insures you immedi- 
ate and expert attention, and re- 
liable fuel supply. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. F-915, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me full details about the new Delcogas. 
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ms Sere 
* 
Always Spotless 


NERGINE keeps beautiful porcelain 
PM cccustadieetmedieeiin sinksand 
bathtubs clean, smooth and sparkling. 

Simply saturate a clean cloth with 
Energine and gentlywipethesurface. The 
film of dirt and grease instantly vanishes. 

Energine is easy to use! Quick toclean! 


Cannot scratch, dull or injure the most 
highly polished surface. Dries 
instantly. Leaves no odor. 
Energine is a magic cleaner. 


At all 
Druggists 
You soon become an expe 
in cleaning with Energine Fis 
by following the simple direc- Fim 
tions on every label. Energine 
cleans a world of things. And 

a little goes a long way. Large 
can 35c. Give Energine a trial §| 
—and, like millions of others, j 
you'll never be without it. 


World’s Largest Seller 
LEAVES NO ODOR 


ENERGINE 


THE PERFECT CLEANING FLUID 
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“‘The Woman Florist” ¢ pe 
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Has been supplying 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds 
for American Gar- 
dens for more than 
30 years. 


Her 1930 Garden 
Catalog 1s ready and 
will be sent free for 
the asking. 





Address: 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















SAVO MFG. Co., Dept. N-3 


| ihe 4 -laeetael isle 


Healthier Plants 





i111 Ww. M © St.. Chi 


Stee! Flower Box 
Grow Larger, Stronger 


ti Six 
sizes. 30 days’ Free trial. 
Write for FREE catalog. 
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Cherries and peaches, apricots and 
pineapple, and cherries and pineapple 
are a few of the many combinations 
that I have found most successful. 
Nuts may or may not be added. A 
little lemon juice may safely be added 
to almost any mixture. 

Thus the homemaker who finds it 
necessary to tempt her family with 
something different as well as the 
homemaker who lives in a small house 
with little storage space for preserves 
need never want for these delicacies 
that add infinitely to the enjoyment 
of meals. 


When Is an Oven 
Overcrowded? 


[Continued from page 43] 


more fuel to bake several layers of 
cake at a time than to bake one layer. 
It does not, however, take as much 
in proportion to the number of layers 
being baked as it would to bake each 
layer separately. This does not in- 
clude the amount of heat necessary 
to heat the oven to the desired tem- 
perature. 

It has been figured that when four 
layers are baked there is an increase 
of 71 percent in fuel consumed over 
that required to bake one layer, in- 
stead of 400 percent, as would be the 
case if each of the layers were baked 
separately in an oven. 

Cooky sheets are usually large 
enough to cover a fair proportion of 
the surface of the oven. For this 
reason, one cooky sheet placed di- 
rectly under another in the oven does 
not allow the heat to be properly dis- 
tributed to the top cooky sheet. The 
cooky sheet on the lower shelf acts 
as a baffle, preventing the heat from 
coming thru to the sheet above. The 
bottoms of the cookies are likely to 
be underdone, while the tops may 
bake too quickly. Either the cooky 
sheets will have to be interchanged or 
smaller pans which allow heat to 
circulate between the pans should 
be used. If smaller pans are used 
they, like cake pans, should be used 
in alternate positions on the two 
shelves as with the cake layers. 

When cookies or biscuits are baked 
inside of pans the sides of the pans 
may do one of two things: they may 
either baffle the heat and prevent it 
from coming in contact with the 
cookies at the edges of the pans, or, 
if the pan is made of material which 
is a good conductor of heat, it may 
transfer heat to the beking, making 
the product too dark at the edges. 
For this reason it is better to bake 
cookies or biscuits on the bottoms of 
small pans or cooky sheets instead of 
on the inside, for in this way heat 
can get to all of them evenly. 

It is much more economical of fuel 
to prepare whole meals in the oven at 
one time than it is to prepare part of 
the meal in the oven and the other 
part on the top of the stove. When 
whole meals are prepared at one time 
they do not have to be watched dur- 
- cooking, especially if the stove is 

uipped with an oven-heat control. 
Mea can be prepared at relatively 
high or low temperatures, depending 
on the length of time one desires to 
have freedom from watching the meal 
=. 

When meat alone is prepared in 
the oven at a temperature of 400 de- 
grees for 1 hour, it takes almost as 
many heat units as when the meat, 
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Genuine 


ENGLISH 
‘Flou eF 
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Ask for 
Catalog 
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(Gard ns 


CHESWICK, PA. 





200 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $3. 00 


ee, rr rr $1.00 

200 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants........... 1.00 
12 Welch Concord Grapevines, 2 yr............. 1.00 
20 Apple Trees, your choice of varieties . || || 3.00 
10 Earty Richmond « or Montmorency Cherry Trees 3.00 
10 Elberta Peach, or your choice of varieties. 2.00 
10 Pears—Kieffer, Bartlett or Seckel. . 3.00 
10 Plums—3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 


'B Apricot. 3.00 
10 Red Tartarian Honeysuckie— ‘3 Goh ....s... 1 
4 Red Leaf Barberry, nice plants . 
10 Downing Gooseberries or Currants, 2 yr....... 1.00 
4 Peonies—2 dark red, | white, 1 pink ......... 1.00 
50 Gladiolus, rainbow colors, large bulbs 
4 Hydrangeas, P. G., nice plants 


20 Spirea Van Houttei, 18 inches high .......... 1.00 
100 Amoor Privet or Barberry hedging........... 5.00 
4 Climbing Roses, 2 yr., your selection......... 1.00 

6 Bush Roses, 2 yr., your selection............. 75 
at | uae Raspberries or Blackberries.._._......_, 2.00 


White Clematis one 2 Bittersweet 1.00 
3 Catalpa Bungel, £ stems, not prepaid. . 2.50 
Phiox— Pink, Red and White 1.00 
eee 2 yr. 4 ft. branched trees, all prepaid. ‘Order from 
iis ad. "Checte accepted. Satisfac tion or money back 
Ww holesale catalog in colors FRE 


WELCH NURSERY - SHENANDOAH, IOWA 





Our 1930 Catalog is Free 
Send for it Today 


Do you love a fine flower or vegetable 
garden— beautiful shrubbery— pretty ever- 
greens? Our new catalog, just off the press, 
will tell you how to have the best—at the 
lowest prices. We specialize in fine ever- 
+ of all kinds, ornamental and flower- 

ng shrubs, roses, perennials, garden and 
agricultural seeds. 
you may want to grow either for Sepesuse or 
profit. Write for the catalog NOW 


THE KALLAY BROS. CO., Dept. A. 


Nurserymen, Puerta and Seedsmen 
Painesville - - - om - 


e have everything that 


Ohio 


BIRD BATHS 


UNGLAZED TERRA COTTA BIRD BATHS. 


Neat and Attractive. Height 30” 











An invitation to the Birds and 
an ornament for the Lawn. 





Price$7.50 Each, F.O. B. Factory. 


WHITE HALL SEWER PIPE & STONEWARE COMPANY 
White Hall, Illinois 








= UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 
Worm drive insures full delivered power ; 
- a wheels. Plows, Dises, Har- 


Pp Work. 
Heav. vy or Light cultivati: Fast or slow, 4 me. P. 
4 ee Air Cooled. 

en. 


ving mechanism q 
closed. Cosspties — and simple. Belt 5 
‘akes care of 1 to 10 acres. , 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ° 
764 Téth Avenue, West Allis, Wi 




















BEST 100 GLADIOLUS BULB COLLECTION 


the U.S. A. $2.00 Postpaid. Includ- 
ing, the cut and come age Gladiolus 
bers. LEON DOUGLAS, the GIANT LADIOLUS. 
other Na’ Lom Drie winners, in all colors and types. GUARAN 


BE ay4! IT mt 
aeei D Pine ulbs medium to large. : EL , IND. 
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tatoes, and a green vegetable are 
baked for the hour at the same tem- 
perature. There is an increase of only 
10 percent in the number of heat units 
used, and even when a dessert is added 
to this the number of heat units used 
does not increase. 

The number of heat units used is 
increased only 15 percent when a 
whole meal, with the dessert, muffins, 
and enough stewed fruit for the next 
morning’s breakfast or noon-day 
luncheon, is prepared. Whereas, when 
most of this same meal is prepared in 
the oven and only one part of the 
meal, such as the beeen 34 is done 
on the surface burner, the increase 
in heat units is 40 percent. In other 
words, 40 percent more fuel is used 
to prepare part of the meal in the 
oven and part on the top of the stove 






NO MORE TROUBLE... . sow that 
tubes of shining copper replace those worn-out, 
rust-clogged pipes 





BLUE MONDAY INDEED .. . when 
water from rust-clogged pipes streaks and 
stains your best lingerie 


1.00 - 
3.00 causes an increase of 25 percent over rotected b f 5 
¥-4 the fuel used for the meat alone. "y CO cr Ul Z ng 
Ye When only the dessert is prepared in 
100 the oven and the rest of the meal on ; 
00 the surface burner, the increase in the T’S bad enough to have your family 
1.00 amount of fuel used is approximately —_ . 
100 9 . irritated by @#ow-running water 
00 42 percent. 
ye It would seem that, when you are from clogged-up pipes. But when fine 
1.00 cooking a whole meal, it is better to lingerie and linens come out of the 
as prepare as much in the oven as pos- : 
1.00 sible, for not only is it easier and wash rust spotted, and perhaps ruined, 
00 causes less watching of the food, but then something has to be doneaboutit! 
ok. the percentage of fuel used is con- Thanks to a brand-new method of 
siderably less than when the oven is Pr : 
WA used for part of the meal and the sur- replacing old rust-filled water pipes, 
face burner is used for part. something can be done—without need- 
, For whole meals prepared in the aenadimalinintns llsand fl ith 
ee oven at one time, put in as many pans ea — 
of food as desired up to the capacit out useless damage to paper, plaster a 
able of the oven. Thiswill not interfere wit and tiling. _- <9 Z 
a the heat circulation, because this kind P , - — 
the of food is not baked by dry heat, but This new method does away entire- ¢ 
rer rather from the steam that is formed ly with cutting and threading short CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING comes 
: : : . - 
that from the moisture in the food itself. lengths of rigid pipe. In fact, no rigid _in a coil, bends around corners, and is 99.9% 
e OF So, if the proper temperature is main- , 2 pure copper. Chase Copper Water Tube 
tained in the oven the heat pene- pipe is used. Instead, your plumber Fictings are marked aad guaranteed. 
—— to the food regardless of the works a long, flexible Chase Copper 
oe placing of the pans. Water Tube through a small opening, 
iS - — 1 down back of walls and under floors, can’t rust. It’s there to stay. It’s a 
‘ usually without the expense and dam- ‘ . 
as. | “HANDY CHART OF OVEN | rs sa — ™ trouble-saver and a money-saver as 
“ TEMPERA TURES” ageot removing theoldworn-outpipe. long as your house stands. And yet 
og “" SOW hot should the oven When an obstruction is reached, the replacement cost is very moderate. 
be, and how long should your plumber just bends the copper What this cost will be depends en- 
~~? I bake this?’’ Forcorrectbak- | tubing around it. When the direction tirely on the amount of tubing and 
ing, so necessary to good fth li h . : y 
PANY cookery, the housewife must Of the water ine Changes, again time—something your plumb- 








than when all of the meal is prepared 
in the oven. 

The same general result is obtained 
when a meal is prepared in the oven 
at one of the low temperatures, 275 
degrees, for a long period of time (3 
hours) as that found at the high tem- 
peratures for the shorter periods of 
time. There is an increase of only 
1214 percent in the number of heat 
units necessary to prepare the whole 
meal in the oven at one time over 
that necessary to prepare the meat 
alone. When the oven is filled to 
absolute capacity, so that not only 
the soup and whole meal, but the des- 
sert and vegetables in excess of those 
needed for the meal are baked, it 





consider these questions each 
time she puts food into the 
oven. 

A “Handy Chart of Oven 
Temperatures,” printed on 
oilcloth—easily cleaned and 
easily read—is 7!/. inches 
wide by 13 inches en and 
made with a tab to be hung 
near the kitchen stove. 

Order this handy chart as 








Ruin ed | 








by rusty water pipes or 


a bend will take the place of a 
special fitting. And resistance 
to the flow of water is cut to 
a minimum. 

One big advantage of Chase 








er will gladly estimate. 

Why not call him in for the 
complete story of making your 
home water system trouble- 


CHASE proof with Chase Copper 


Flexible Tubing isthatit’scop- Themarkthat iden. Water Tubing and Chase 


per, 99.9% pure copper. It “fies good brass and Copper Water Tube Fittings? 
copper products 


aod . 

= cclael, -Addeaae Gepertareat CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 
nn po Recap 00d bay fen = A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 
US. 

RAN- Lieliiabiias itetticantguaenintanasealill 

IND. 
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Fadepe your house is a BUNGALOW ... 


or it may be 


SPANISH 





Whatever its architecture... 
there are special OTIS AWNING 
FABRIC designs created for it 


BEAUTIFUL, correctly chosen awnings...fluttering in the breeze. ..seem to announce, 
gaily, unobtrusively: “These people know how to live.” &A The new Otis Awning 
Fabrics are woven for people who make an art of living... who needn't be told 
that every type of house requires its own special kind of awnings. Among the 
gorgeous Otis designs you will now find a definite group styled for your type of 
house. @A Many other qualities help to give Otis Awning Fabrics their style... 
their genuinéness. Glowing colors, woven in, making the designs reversible. Rugged 
strength, woven in, assuring wear season after season. The most permanent dyes 


obtainable...new designs with beauty, variety, decorative charm...woven in. @AI 





A reliable awning manufacturer near you has a copy of the first awning style book 
ever published, Awnings, a Guide to Their Selection. We invite you to see his Otis 
samples...and Jearn from his authoritative book which designs are correct for 
your home. The coupon below will bring you a free sample of Otis Awning 


Fabrics and a beautifully colored folder that is full of worthwhile information. 


OTIS sas 
FABRICS 


WOVEN IN 

















COLORS 









Otis Company, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me without charge your folder The Cor- 
rect Awnings for Your Home, a sample of Otis 
Awning Fabrics and the name of the nearest awning 
manufacturer who has a copy of the style book pic- 
tured above this coupon. 





Name 


Address .......000... ER eet, Se eee ae 
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Early A : 
Wood and Stone OT his must he a 


[Continued from page 38] 


—_ a — of glazed o. = Be Bb 4 Ft w ; 
and windows were well studied an f~ t}) /} (] 
located to produce the best a C O 2S a Ti A, 2S 


wall space for a pleasing furniture 


arrangement typical of a New Eng- 99 
land setting. One can picture a 

group around the fireplace: an Karly , Ti A J 
American wing chair covered with an 


authentic reproduction of a Colonial 
brocatelle, the type that gives so de- ' 
lightful an air of homely charm to a S YOU walk down a street 
room; an English easy chair covered where well-groomed lawns, 
with a tapestry in keeping with the trim shrubs and gay flowers make 
period; hand-wrought iron fireplace an appropriate setting for each 
5 fittings and silhouettes which were home, how naturally you call it a 
seen on every Colonial mantel. Bright BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
chintz curtains hang at the wmdows Street. 

to offset the rather quiet character of And where the appearance of the 
the pine woodwork. Standing against *  geteieine Fate <atetent taahe 
the wall opposite the fireplace is the . developmen ¢ af elvanwe homes 
sofa, upholstered in a color to key so often you'll find most of the 
with the rug. Beside it stands a but- Sonal y ah peas a d 
terfly table for books and magazines, fore — rt ~ thy GC Mae 

and in the front corner is an old STTER SOMES & GARDENS. 
Winthrop desk, a piece of furniture 
that is typical of this setting. What 
a charming room, indeed! 

At the rear of the living-room is a 
pair of glazed doors opening upon the 
porch, generous in size and with its 
quaint columns and its irregular flag- 
stone floor. One is impressed by the 
informality of the porch. It is also 
accessible from the dining-room and 
- has an extensive view of the garden. 

The dining-room is well propor- 
tioned. It is lighted by two large 
windows and a pair of glazed doors. 
Two beams across the ceiling, and a 
pine wainscot, window-sill height, 
carries around the room. 
























N DIRECT connection with the 
dining-room is the cheerful and 
well-arranged kitchen. The large sink 
has two windows above it and conven- 
ient cupboards on either side. It also 
has a large storage cupboard with 
drawers and _ sliding workboards, 
which are convenient near the range 
or the refrigerator. The clothes chute 
is well located, as is also a door lead- 
| ing to the service yard. With the 
| floor of block-patterned linoleum and 
the walls of light-colored washable 
paint, one is impressed with the clean- 
liness of this kitchen. 

The garage is generous in size, 








allowing plenty of room on either E ARE indebted to our readers for the phrase, 
side o e car, which is desirable, “ . am 8 2 al 
vertiediédhy If cae bene weenie Better Homes & Gardens Street,” in referring to a 








street or to a particular block where every family reads 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


in the garage. A large closet is honey 
and should be found very useful. 
With windows on two sides and small 


Swi Ed cod cometh o> Each month their letters tell of new Better Homes & Gardens 
cessible from the hall. Streets—and we are always glad to learn about them. 

_ The compact second-floor hall is 

lighted by . large window and, con- Is yours a Better Homes & Gardens Street? Incase you 
ains ¢ yelul-; é , . . . es 
whist then- diabeber salen: “aoveual don’t know, a check-up might be interesting. See how 
drawers below, and a small door to many of your neighbors read Better Homes & Gardens— 


the clothes chute. The bathroom is 
well arranged and of ample size. It 
a has a towel cabinet, tile floor and 


and if you find they all do, please let us know. 
walls, and is convenient to the bed- 


valle, and nt to 
well planned. "The sloping callings BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


at the dormers emphasize the cozi- 


a 


ness and the character of the rooms. DES MOINES IOWA 

With all the homelike and_ pleasing 7 

neaian aie of — ume, including If a check-up of your block reveals that some of your neighbors are not yet members 

pos - wit ———— — % the BETTER HOMES ev GARDENS family, there’s a handy order blank enclosed 

db oa pa. rus pottemnee c ‘dig or your convenience in forwarding their subscriptions. Send three or more subscrip- 
ooked rugs, and ruffled organdie tions at one time and request your commission check. It will be sent to you promptly 


curtains, there is an atmosphere that 
is decidedly restful. Each room has 


eee 


at our regular agent’s commission rate. 
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First in 1882 
Still Out in Front 


The roof and siding of this attractive new home 
in Portland, Oregon, are stained with Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. When these 
stains were invented in 1882, they were the first 
exterior stains ever made. First in 1882, and still 
out in front, they now have even more vivid and 
lasting colors, disintegrated to colloidal fineness 
by the new patented Cabot Collopaking Process. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 
Stains 


Mail this coupon today! 
SARA AAPA RARARARA wet hebh= 
141 Mik Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
on Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 





ARARARARARARA ARR 




















CO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i 











Give Your Lawn 


‘Putting Green’’ Beauty 


FREE booklet tells how! 


Send for FREE booklet—“ The Fine 
Bent Grasses’’— describing how to give 
your lawn luxuriant new loveliness—at 
reasonable cost—with Prince Edward 
Island Bent, the seed certified by the 
Canadian Government. 

The J. M. McCullough’s Sons Co. 

Grass Seed Specialists for 92 Years 


The J. M. McCullough’s Sons Co., Dept. B-3 
316 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me FREE booklet, ‘‘The Fine Bent Grasses”’, 
and advice on new lawn beauty. No obligation. 


PD a 5 data alemd bites cans Aaeoian wi eb 














SAVE SONG BIRDS 


With My 2-in-1 Bird Feeders 


sttet ce 92.500 











FREE FEED 
WITH 
EVERY FEEDER 


FEEDER 
$2.50 


paid 


BLUE BIRD 
$2.00 





f | AL $5.50 "ait 


18 room Martin House $21.00. Pottery Bird Bath, 
24 inches high $8.75. 10 inch Bronze Sun Dial $6.00. 
Our paid. Ask your Dealer 


ces are pre or send 
for literature. 
Roderick Payne, Inc., “The Bird House Man” 
Box 500 Springfield, Ohio 














two large windows, well spaced, in- 
suring good light and cross-ventila- 
tion. There is ample wall space, and 
various furniture arrangements may 
be had, according to the desires of the 
owner. A large closet is well located 
for each room, equipped with a shelf, 
hookstrip and hanger rod at the top, 
with a «a shelf near the floor, thus 
making it a complete unit. 

The basement is large and contains 
the furnace and fuel rooms. There is 
a well-planned fruit room with many 
shelves. The laundry, too, is well 
arranged. It has trays in front of two 
large steel windows, assuring ample 
light. The clothes chute is located 
nearby, also a built-in ironing board. 
There is plenty of storage space and 
room for clothes-drying during rainy 
weather. 

The house is indeed a small, prac- 
tical dwelling with a sturdy, distinct 
personality of its own. It is homelike 
and livable, arranged to meet the 
needs of a small family. It has a free 
circulation in plan, vet the arrange- 
ment affords the necessary privacy. 
The house is inspired with home 
spirit, for many generations of home- 
makers, in Early American days, had 
a hand in its making. 


The Right Pictures 
for Your Home 


[Continued from page 33] 


the world to see the originals of these, 
and as we look at them in the galleries, 
we forget our aching feet and strained 
necks and experience a genuine thrill 
in seeing the touch of the master on 
canvas. 

But just as a beautiful Paris gown 
loses its pristine charm when it is 
copied by every dealer in the trade 
and worn by every tenth woman .on 
the street, so some of our priceless 
masterpieces of art, indifferently re- 
produced, seen on the walls of too 
many homes, may cease to satisfy. 
The art-lover of taste who truly ap- 
preciates the classics buys one that 
holds distinction by its fineness of 
reproduction. Or he searches for 
some picture that is less widespread, 
and has not, by too great popularity, 
become almost a platitude of art. 

It may be this person is more 
pleased with a pair of delicate etch- 
ings in color, a nocturne in soft pastel 
shades, or a vivid, startling dancer 
glorying in her graceful strength, in 
draperies of orange and blue. He 
whose eye is true and judgment 
sound, who knows the touch of the 
master when he sees it, may air his 
preferences as he pleases. 

A blue scarf on a blonde accentu- 
ates the gold in her hair, freshens her 
skin, deepens the blue of her eyes; 
and so an expanse of blue sky or sea 
or the gleam of a sapphire gown, in a 
frame on the wall, brings out patches 
of blue in the room which you never 
knew were there—in the rug, in a 
vase, in a sofa cushion, in a piece of 
fabric on the wall—and intensifies the 
sunshine that streams in thru the 

«window. Or a picture may achieve 
the desired effect by reason of con- 
trasting color. A warm autumn land- 
scape in scarlets and gold or the lus- 
trous yellow folds in the portrait of 
some great lady, placed strategically 
on the wall, gives life and warmth to 
a room in which cool gray predomi- 
nates in the decorations. 

Pictures should be selected with 
reference to the size of the wall space 
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iy EVERGREENS for $116 


SPRING DELIVERY 


ORDER NOW 
Three to five-year 2 Norway Spruce 
trees are 10 to 15 2 American Spruce 
inches high. 2 =o Arbor- 
ae. 






Colorado Blue Spruce 
The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its follage, which 
is an intense steel blue, 1 to 1}4 ft. high. $1 10 
OGD ccsceccisneceesscaeeseeves Each ° 


RHODODENDRONS 


(Maximum Rosebay). Large plant with dark ever- 

green leaves and large clusters of pinkish flowers. The 

pest thrives best in partial shade or full sun. $1 10 
wo plants (1 and 1}4 ft. high) for....... ° 


Magnolia Trees fr, $1.10 


HARDY AZALEA 
(Nudiflora 
very profuse and showy. 
ety. Very hardy. Ready to bloom. .Each ° 


FREE Bepyin. coins o2pirrse sat Perce 
The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 


A handsome, early free- 








Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 








It Is Easy 
TO FEED 
» YOUR PLANTS 
This Simple 
Pleasant Way 


This 32-page booklettells how to make your lawn 
and garden beautiful; also how simple, easy and 
pleasant it is to fertilize with Nitrophoska—the 
modern, concentrated, complete fertilizer. Just 
give us your dealer’s name and ask for “The 
Secret of a Beautiful Garden.” I's FREE. 
Address: Dept E, Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corp., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


/ NITROPHOSKA. 


RUBS! 


ASEH § 
SA PRICES / nt 


Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 
and grown in ourown nurseries, Hardy, disease-free, 
fully guaranteed in every way. None better. Select 
from our big catalog now. Buy at our direct-from-grower 
eng at big savings. Alsoall leading varieties FRUIT TREES, 
oul bs strawberry and other small fruit plants. Seed Corn 
Seed Potatoes, ete. Catalog FREE. Send at once — today! 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 27, Bridgman, Mich. 


igger and Better 
Flowers and Fruits 


1930 Catalogue now ready, offering a wonder- 
ful selection of Rose Bushes, Hardy Flowering 
Plants, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Fruit 
Trees, Hardy Garden Fruits. Every plant is 
carefully selected and can be depended on to 
produce ger and better specimens for our 
Patrons. ‘or your free copy, write to 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Box 31 Littie Silver, N. J. 


Wheel Hoes 
and Drills 































ry 
Either combined or separate tools. 
W rite for free folder showing many sty 





GLADIOLUS 1°00, Lares 25, Medians tc cons 


Most wonderful collection ever brought together. Many 
Kunderd, Diener, Austin, Biil, . Many 
; all colors of the rainbow. Send for prices named 
varieties and Perennials, Delphiniums, 15c; ap Lanterns, 
10c; Phlox, 15c; Iris, 5c; Blazing Star, 15c. 10 packages 
Flower seeds, 50c. 


F. H. PALMITER & SON, - - Janesville, Wisconsin 


2 i oo Bee 
0.50. En- 








100 E; Announcements 3 
calling cards, invitations, announcements. 


Adelphia Engraving Co., 828 Walnut Street, Philadelplua, Pa. 
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they are to occupy, to the colors pre- 
vai ing in the room, and the general 
period of the furnishings. A large 
picture may dwarf a small room or 
one in which the furniture is slender 
and delicate. On the other hand, a 
tiny picture makes a large wall seem 
more bare than ever; moreover, the 
picture itself is lost because it is not 
related to anything about it. 

The placing of pictures is impor- 
tant. A large picture should not be 
crowded into too small a wall space, 
and, if hung over a piece of furniture, 
should, as a rule, be less in width than 
the piece beneath it so that it will 
not overwhelm the fragile table or 
chair below. If all the wall spaces are 
large and all the pictures small, the 
pictures may be hung to make a group 
which gives the effect of a large unit. 
But in grouping more than two, care 
should be taken to avoid too obvious 
a tit-tat-toe arrangement. Never 
hang pictures stepwise except along 
the staircase. They must ce hung 
flat, not tipping forward; and to han 
them low creates a more friendly ef- 
fect. The center of a picture of aver- 
age size should be on the level of the 
eye of a person standing; in the case of 
larger ones, the lower part should 
come at this point. 

The pictures in a room need not be 
all of the same medium (etching, 
water color, oil painting, and so on) 
but they should not be too unrelated 
in subject. Reproductions of por- 
traits of fine old grandees oodated ter 
masters would scarcely be at home 
on the same wall with fragile line 
drawings; one would not hang a 
quaint _ is or English print in an 
ultramodern room, nor a futuristic 
picture among Early American fur- 
nishings. 

In setting forth to select pictures 
which shall make gracious and inter- 
esting the home, one may find count- 
less lovely things. The average wom- 
an, in her choice, looks for those that 
satisfy her feeling for what is beauti- 
ful and for what will help to make 
colorful and cheering the room in 
which they will be hung. She wants 
pictures a little different from those 
that she has seen time after time, 
wherever she has gone for a call—a 
change, for her, from “The Lone 
Wolf,” “Queen Louise Descending 
the Stairs,” and other too-often-en- 
countered prints. With so many re- 
freshing and delightful pictures avail- 
able in the mene: it is opportunity 
wasted not to venture into the choice 
of something that is not too common- 


ly possessed. 


i! PICTURES are to give perma- 
nent pleasure, they should be se- 
lected with study and care. Itmay be 
wiser to buy one fine one rather than 
several that are mediocre. Harrowing 
pictures, those that depict suffering 
and death, should be avoided. Those 
that are saccharine in subject, of 
mawkish sentimentality, soon cloy, 
like a diet of too many sweets. We 
wonder later why we bought them. 

Good pictures, like good -books and 
good friends, wear well. We never 
tire of them. 

_Art is not the frightening, forbid- 
ng Gos that the novice suspects it 
to be. It is joyous, intimate, and 
friendly. It may exist in homelike 
things, in the making of a beautiful 
garden, in the serving of a delicious 
meal, even in the sewing of a seam. 
It is the expression of something fine 
in the author that gives pleasure in 
contemplation and which, in its high- 
est form, gives rarest delight and 
peace. 
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Let Templin-Bradley 
Help Beautify Your Home 


Thousands of contented customers from coast to coast, prove we have stocks to fit 

your needs. Order your plants now and be ready when the nice days come. All 

prices include delivery to your mail box. 156 page seed and nursery catalog, 
free upon request. Many illustrations in natural colors. 


Chinese % New 


Lantern Plant | Artemisia 


Physalis Francheti. The or- Silver King 
ange-red seed pods, which form ; : 
in profusion, makestrikingwin- | Thispleasing new, 
ter decorations for the house. | perennial, with its 
Stems of Balloon-like pods sell } unusual, glisten- 
readily to florists, who use large ing. silvery gray 
quantities each fall. Growyour § foli ill de- 
own, and earn some money _ f§ light you as it did 


age—wi 





over twenty thou- 


3670. Strong roots sand of our cus- 
25c, 3-60c, 12-$2.00. tomers last summer. This aa oy no Bp peel 
has made a real sensation with florists and amateur 


gardeners alike. Easy to grow in your garden as a 





weed and perfectly hardy. Sprays of the foliage add 


Kansas Gay Feather charm to any room in your home. Plants bush out 


Liatris, or Blazing Star. A 
charming, newly popular per- 
ennial plant, hardy and easy to 
grow. Clumps throw many 
feathery spikes, four to six feet 
tall each summer. A blaze of 
rosy-purple from tip to ball 
July to September. Always 
in demand as long-stemmed 


cut flowers. 


3710. Strong Plants 30c, 


3-80c, 6-$1.50. 


rapidly, forming large clumps. Fit in any perennial 
group or as individual plants. 
3676. Field Grown Plants 35c, 3-$1.00, 
6-$1.75, 12-$3.25 





New Chinese Regal Lily 


This beautiful new lily 
comes from Northwest- 
ern China which isa 
guarantee of its hardi- 
ness. Bailey’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture 
says of it: “One of the 
most beautiful of all 
known lilies.” The ex- 











quisite blending of tints 
Hardy one colors forming s 
charming contrast wit 

Delphinium | ;'< rich, ‘deep green 
eee oliage. Highly recom- 

The beautiful “Bella- | mended for general culture. The large trumpet- 
donna,” with its J shaped fragrant flowers are pure transparent 
immense spikes of | white with a distinct rich canary-yellow throat and 





clear sky-blue flow- | orange stamens. The buds and outside of petals are 
ers, that always §f delicate pink, which is often reflected through the 
attract attention. petals. Height 3 to 4 feet; mature bulbs, producing 
Perfectly a 5 to 10 flowers in June and July. 

everywnere. sce 60. 2 year, good sized, bl ing bulb 
illustration froma 3500. 2 year, @ tc oa ane ry 
photograph. each 25c, 3-70c, 6-$1.25, 12-$2.35 


3826. Select, bl 
ing-size roots 20c, 


3-505.,62°° | Tuberous Begonia Bulbs 








Lily of the 


Valley 
From Europe 


Universally admired for 
theirdainty little pure white 
bell shaped flowers and ex- 
quisite fragrance. Easily 
grown, perfectly hardy 
everywhere, preferringa 
moist shady location. 
Worthy a place in every 
home-grounds. We o 
blooming size roots at very 
reasonable prices. 


3551. 12 roots 55c, 
50-$ 





These European beauties often produce single 
flowers six inches across and doubles four inches. 
Unusual shades of orange, calmon, pick, red, yel- 
low and white. Thrive on partial shade. Succeed 
in porch boxes, too. Bloom continuously June to 
frost. Dutch, English and Belgian gardens gay with 
their bright flowers. Easy to grow and bulbs last 
for many years. Detailed instructions free with 
bulbs. Introductory offer of two single and two 
double, separate colors will start your garden to 
the envy of friends. 


3030. Set of 4 Bulbs 75c, 3 sets $2.00. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Use the order blank below. Pay by 
Money Order, Check, or send Cash 
S or Stamps in Registered Letter. 











Hardy Ferns 
FROM NORTHERN 
VERMONT 
4 BestVarieties as follows: 

Ostrich Plume, Fern 
Evergreen Wood Fern 
Hayscented orG r, 


3030 Begonias Set of 4 bulbs75c, 3 sets $ 2.00 
3551 Lily of Valley, 12 for 55c, 50 for $2.00 
3560 Regal Lily, 25c, 3-70c, 6-$1.25, 12-$2.35 
3670 Chinese Lantern, ea. 25c, 3-60c, 12-$2.00 
3676 Artemisia, ea. 35c, 3 for $1.00, 6-$1.75 
3710 Gay Feather, each 30c, 3-80c, 6-$1.50 




















Fern, 
Christmas or Dagger 
Fern. 
Set of 4 only 50 cents 
3 sets for $1.25 
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3825 Hardy Ferns, Set of 4-50c, 3 Sets $1.25 
3826 Delphinium, 20c, 3for50c,6-90c, 12-$1.75 


5701. Combination. 4 Begonias, 12 Lily of the Valley, 
1 Regal Lily, 1 Chinese Lantern, 1 Artemisia, 1 Gay 
Feather, 4 Hardy Ferns, 1 Delphinium. $2 50 
Total Value $3.15 for only..... ° 


156 Page Spring Garden Catalog Free 





























NAME TOTAL 
STREET OR R. F. D. 
P. O. STATE 











THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5702 Detroit Avenue i aq Cleveland, Ohio 
Nation Wide Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
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URE, fresh running water under pres- 

ure is essential to every modern home. 

The HOOSIER Water System operates 

from any source of power —electricity, gaso- 
line, wind= and will furnish water from wells, 
springs or lakes with equal facility. The 
HOOSIER system is 
economical to operate. 
Protected INSIDE and 
OUT by the famous 
GalVAZink rust-re- 
sisting coating. 


FREE BOOK 


Our complete 
handbook on 
water system 
installation will 
help to solve 
your water prob 

lems. It’s free. 2? 


FLINT & WALLING MEG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 







m GALVAZINK PUMPS 
” *«STARX WINDMILLS 





4 











100 
EVERGREEN 
TREES $3.50 
BUY FROM GROWER AT WHOLESALE 


Beautify your home with these vigorous 
hardy trees, four years, transplanted and 
well rooted. Average height 4-8 inches. 
Started in severe northern climate, they 
will thrive anywhere and grow rapidly. 


NORWAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 
WHITE SPRUCE NORWAY PINE 


eee ELah eed $3.50 

Because of the late northern spring, these 
trees are dormant until May, and can be 
planted with success in any climate. 
Order -now for Delivery about May 1. 
No Shipment of less than 100. Average 
“oe 10 lbs. per hundred. Remit with 
order. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. B. Fryeburg, Maine 


Send for Descriptive folder 





























BIG,FIELD-GROWN PLANT 


3 for $1.40; 6 for $2.65; 12 for $5.00; 
14 listed for $5.75, postpaid. 
Hardy Hybrid Teas. Growth guaranteed, 
Bloom from early Summer to freeze-up. ¢ 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Killarney, Double White Killarney, Ophelia. 
Lady Ashtown, Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Duchess of Wellington, 
Mme. Butterfly, Edward Mawley, Red Radiance, General MacArthur;> 
Columbia, Marjorie Bulkeley, Gruss an Teplitz.- ; 
DAHLIAS=(10 rare varieties)- ->- - $1.50 
2 Order now We ship at planting me r 
“AEVERY] '4°-pace Seed, Plant, Bulb and Shrub Cate 
log, FREE, All prices include postage. 
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CHILDS’ OWN-ROOT 


50? 


CHILDS SEED: 


323 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N.Y A 











We Buazld a 
Garden Pool 


[Continued from page 23] 


in . tiny cascade and return to the 

ool. 

Building the Walls. Concrete mix- 
ing and pouring was the next opera- 
tion. We had borrowed (a common 
suburban practice) a kind neighbor’s 
mixer—one of the type that can be 
turned by hand or by other power. 
Only hand power was available on 
the afternoon that the walls were 
poured, but we soon decided that it 
would be much easier the next Sat- 
urday, when we were to pour the 
floor, to rig up a motor to make the 
wheels go round. 

The concrete mixture was made 
according to the standard 3-2-1 for- 
mula—3 parts crushed stone, 2 parts 
sand, and 1 part Portland cement, 
with water to give a rather soft con- 
sistency. By using the mixture a 
little wet we were able, by much 
tamping, to produce an inner wall 
that was quite smooth, showing little 
evidence of crushed stone. 


HEN concrete had been poured 

and tamped into the wallsto the 
height of about 6 inches, the ends of 
the 30-inch lengths of 44-inch woven- 
wire cable were pressed into the con- 
crete to stand erect like stakes in the 
center of the wall. These were placed 
12 to 15 inches apart all around the 
pool. Then longer lengths of the same 
cable were laid horizontally on top of 
the concrete, being woven behind one 
upright and in front of the next to 
keep them in the center of the wall. 
Concrete was then poured in another 
6-inch course, and the wall was again 
reinforced with the horizontally laid 
cables. This alternate pouring and 
reinforcing was continued until the 
concrete reached the top of the forms. 
The protruding ends of the vertical 
reinforcements were bent over into 
the concrete before the last few inches 
were poured. 

The next step was to cap the wall 
with limestone slabs to hide the con- 
crete and preserve the desired in- 
formal, naturalistic effect. This was 
merely a matter of selecting stones 
that fit together fairly well and ce- 
menting them into place with well- 
raked-out or, to use the language of 
the trade, “‘tuck-pointed” joints. At 
places the capping was permitted to 
overhang the inside of the concrete 
wall to add interesting irregularity. 

After a few days, when the cement 
had set firmly, the wood forms were 
removed and the soil was excavated 
from inside the pear-shaped wall. The 
waste was thrown out where it would 
be needed in the rock garden that was 
to be built part way around the pool. 
The excavating was carried to a 
point about 2 inches below the base 
of the concrete wall. Soil adhering 
to the wall was removed with a wire 
brush. This proved to be quite a 
task. It would have been avoided b 
lining the inner side of the dirt reste 4 
with building paper before pouring 
the concrete. 

The wall was then undermined just 
slightly so that the concrete floor, 
when poured, would hook under the 
wall and make a water-tight joint. 

Laying the Floor. As a base for the 
concrete floor, a thin layer of cinders 
was spread and tamped. Then the 
— for the floor was mixed and 
aid. 

















Y TO USE—EASY TO OWN 
Does away with hand hoeing, weed Plows 
and other back-breaking tasks. Discs 
work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle 
Bar Mower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 
Witb new Unit Tool Control even a nov- Cuttivates 
AV) iceeasil does closest work. | Mows Hay 
RIDE OR WALK 
Mees” Use the Walsheitherasa | and Lawns 
Y Walking or RidingOutfit 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
Iike Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 
Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL, FACTORY PRICE 


offer makes it easy 
Write Today! 





















“LET ME SEND YO 
THIS FREE GARDEN BOOK” gum. 


Homeowners, Truck Gardeners, Flower aye’ 
Fanciers, Fruit Growers, and all others 
who are going to do spring planting— 
let me send you this unusual and in- 
teresting FREE GARDEN BOOK! 

It’s filled from cover to cover with valu- 
able information about the planting and 
care of nearly every variety of fruit, 
shade, and ornamental trees, vegetables, 
plants, flowers, and berries. Describes 
many new and interesting species I 
have developed in my 40 years experi- 
ence in the Nursery and Seed business. 
Send for this valuable FREE 1930 
SPRING GARDEN BOOK now! 
You'll need it to guide you inselecting yourspring planting 
needs. Write for the FREE GARDEN BOOK today! 


SONDEREGGER 
Nurseries and Seed House 
104 Court St. Beatrice, Neb. 


199 BULBS FOR s4= 


Young vigorous bulbs assorted sizes. Nearly all will 
flower this summer. All colors, orange, lavender, cream, 
yellow, white, pink and red. Our 40 page BLUE BOOK, 
most up to date available, tells you when, where and 
how to plant; Free with all orders. 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS, Inc., CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
| To Hang Up Things 


Photos, Pennants, Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
10c Packets. All Dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 










































‘or framed pictures, use 
oore Push-less Hangers. 








Desert CACTI 


Garden group 25 named varie- 

ties—if individually order- 

ed would cost $14.—quall- $7 
y uy 

5 different blooming size named 


plants with Mexican 
ainted bowl....... $2.50 

ame without the bowl $1.50 
Cacti culture book free with orders. 
Shipments prepaid. Send check, stamps, 


MEXICAN TRADING CO., Room A 
Fes Republics Bidg., Bue tea: 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


1930 EpiTton. Shows in exquisite colors, 
and tells how to grow the famous ‘“‘Roses 
of New Castle” and other beautiful garden 
plants. Low prices. Write for book today. 


HELLER BROS. CO. __iIT’S 
New Castle, Ind. F RE E 


WATER LILIES 


For your Garden Pool. Also Aquatic Plants 

and Ornamental Fishes. Send for list. 
The WALTER A. TUCKER Co. | 

1593 Manchester Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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The previous Saturday’s work at 
the crank of the mixer had proved a 
little too strenuous for office-trained 
muscles. A one-half horsepower motor 
lay unused in the basement, but it re- 

uired gearing down to drive the 
p at the proper speed. A few 
gears which had outlasted the rest of 
an old washing machine were drafted 
into service and mounted on a block 
to which the motor was screwed. This 
device served its purpose admirably ; 
the belt from the gear-assembly pulley 
turned the mixer drum at the correct 
speed, and the concrete was delivered 
to the pool floor at a rapid rate and 
with much less effort than when man- 
power was used on the crank. 

The same mixture was used for the 
floor as for the wall. The floor was 
made 3 to 4 inches thick and rein- 
forced with wire cable. Here again 
tamping and smoothing with a trowel 
brought the finer ingredients to the 
surface and produced a smooth finish. 
As the floor was laid, the grade was 
carefully maintained so that, when it 
was desired to drain the pool, water 
would flow to the outlet. 

The Finishing Touches. When the 
concrete floor had set so that it could 
be walked upon, the walls were 
smoothed over by painting them with 
a mixture of cement and water having 
the consistency of thick cream or 
heavy paint. A broad whitewash 
brush was used to spread the pore- 
filling mixture, and the job was 
quickly finished. This surface wash 
was applied to improve the appear- 
ance of the walls and to protect them 
from damage that frost might cause 
were water to seep in thru pores. 
Thus was the pool itself completed. 
Attention was next turned to the 
proposed adjacent rock garden. 


UILDING the Rock Garden. The 
)lans called for a high (relatively 
speaking) cliff which was to rise from 
the brink of the pool on the side away 
from the house. Limestone, being 
the native local rock, was obviously 
the correct material to use to achieve 
the desired naturalistic effect. We 
were fortunate in getting a truckload 
of this stone, which had been left over 
after a nearby building had been 
completed. The load contained enough 
pieces with one naturally weathered 
surface to face the cliff. 

An irregular wall was built up 
with these weathered faces to the 
front. The first few courses were ce- 
mented so that the wall would stand 
pressure from the soil to be filled in 
behind. Some stones were set for- 
ward to overhand and cast interesting 
shadows. At other spots stones were 
set back to offer pockets which would 
hold enough soil to support a plant or 
two. When it was desired to change 
the direction of the face of the wall, 
this was done by right-angle turns 
rather than curves, as that is how 
limestone naturally breaks away from 
a cliff. It is difficult to describe the 
minor details of how the stones were 
arranged, just as it was next to impos- 
sible to plan these minor _— of 
construction in advance. However, 
the photographs give a good idea of 
the results. 

The cliff on the far side of the pool 
was made the highest part of the 
rock ate From it, around the 
two adjoining sides of the pool, lower 
and less rocky gardens were laid out. 
hese sloped up naturally to join the 
cliff. On the side nearest the house 
the lawn was left unbroken right to 
the edge of the pool. 

Behind the cliff soil was filled in 


benmnnenmmmeil 
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on HOME CAN HAVE 





ing the surface smooth and bleach- 


A chemist’s discovery—Double X 
—has taken the back-break and 


the purse-ache out of Floor 


ed, ready for refinishing.€ Allyou 
need is a can of this double- 
action magic, a pail of boiling 
water and a mop! And Double 

X goes a long way, too—a 75¢ 


Refinishing. Not just another 
“cleaner” but a wholly new idea: 
a double-action compound 


that cleans and bleaches in can will clean-and-bleach the 


one operation. @ In weak pDovuBLEX floor of an average room. 
solution Double X cleans 5, Oe ie aS Atleading paintandhard- 
wax and dirt from floors Bleaches ware stores everywhere! 
(whether hardwood or as it In two sizes: Pound can 
softwood), inlaid lino- Cleans (75¢) and 4 oz. carton 





(for smaller house- 
hold jobs) 25¢. See 
special Trial Offer 


in coupon below. 


leum and tile. € In 
strong solution it re- 
moves varnish, shel- 
lac, wax, dirt,—leav- 


wee 


ouble 
Floor yee 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Mail this coupon now! 
ScHa.k Cuemicat Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles 


For the inclosed 10¢ (to cover cost of packing and mailing) 


We want you to test Double X 
! 
! 
send me a 25¢ Get-Acquainted Package of Double X Floor | 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 


yourself—hence the Special 
Trial Offer in the coupon. Take ; 
advantage of this offer—see how 





Double X can bring new beauty | Cleaner. 

into your home at little cost. | yy, 

Don’t delay—fill in and mail ate) 
the coupon today! Address 
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- will help you 
beautify your grounds 


“How To Plant The Home Grounds” is a 

poles written especially forthe homeowner 

“Chinese’’) Wilson, horticulturist 

-2S famous Arnold Arboretum, and nation- 
ally known authority on plant life. 


It pictures and describes the modern trend 
in beautifying home grounds, makes clear the 
concepts of good taste, and describes what 
constitutes well planted grounds. Send the 
coupon for a FREE copy. 


“How To Make An 
OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM” 
— another new book also available 
Ic tells how to plan and plant a beautiful out- 


— iq 4 room, without which no home is 
nouly 25c for this booklet. 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, ° 

465 Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, Iowa 

Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 

FREE (1 “How To Plant 

The Home Grounds” 0 Cee 
Send 25¢ 0) “How To Make 

An Outdoor Living Room.” Address................ssssseseeeeeeenees 





NATIONAL HOME 
Sponsored by the American 


ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPP ORTS 


Save Plants— 
Space—Time! 


. use them on every plant, 
bush or shrub in your garden. 
Holds 2 eae Se in air and sun- 
light tivation. S 
sturdy, green, hardwood s 
pointed at end with neon, § a 

spring wire adjustable any 
.. height. 2 loops for taller pants 
Y Eliminates tying and retying, 
Usable year after year. Stake a 


PLANTING BUREAU 
Assocation of Nurserymen 








{ ee iy 





——— plant a minute. Low cost— 
nent — for free descriptive 
terature 


Send 20c tar catalogue showing 
and describing Garden Furni- 
ture, trellises, boxes, etc 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
205 Clifton Street, Unadilla, N. Y. Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 


















Gently turns in the /{ 
breeze — drying entire 


wash evenly and spot- 
BEAUTIFY lessly clean. *geand in one 
ace 


n= 
brella to store away. 135 tt. finest line. Turns in 
only 15 ft. of space. away with unsightly 
clothes poles. fiustrated: folder B- 230 FREE. 
Clay Ryntyenent Cospesntion 
Cedar Falls ~ . Iowa 
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until a gradual slope was obtained— 
one which, when planted, would not 
wash away. This completed the con- 
struction work. The pool was ready 
for its water, its goldfish, its water- 
lilies, cattails, and other plants which 
could be gathered from streams and 
marshes a few miles away. The rock 
garden was ready for its ferns, vines, 
and alpine flowers. But as autumn 
was close upon us when the construc- 
tion work was finished, the introduc- 
tion of water plants to their new 
suburban home was postponed until 
spring. Some planting was immedi- 
ately done in the rock garden, plants 
having been grown from seed in ad- 
vance, but the bulk of this, too, was 
left for spring, for by then the soil 
will have had time to settle. 

The cost? Surprisingly little! Stone 
costs vary greatly with locality, and a 
quotation of our expense would mean 
little elsewhere. The concrete ma- 
terial bill was $16 and included 1% 
yards of crushed stone, 1 yard of 
sand, and 14 bags of cement. And 
from this we really should deduct the 
value of the outdoor exercise at 
gymnasium rates. Perhaps this is 
underrating its value, for isn’t out- 
door exercise worth more than in- 
door? 

And for those who want further 
statistics, the pool is 14 feet long and 
914 feet wide, measuring, in each case, 
at the greatest dimensions. Its 
depth ranges from 16 to 21 inches. 
Less would be insufficient for water- 
lilies. It holds 1,000 gallons of water 
—enough to keep a goodly number of 
finny inhabitants happy. And, when 
dry, it makes a fine place to park the 
baby for an hour or so of outdoor 
play, for he can’t get out, can’t get 
into more than a very limited amount 
of dirt, and can’t lose his toys. 


When Spring Un- 
locks the Soil 


[Continued from page 100] 


sulphate of ammonia can be alternated 
with every few inches of refuse. Be- 
fore the summer is over we shall have 
a pile of humus that is high in fertility 
value and that will add to the texture 
of the soil, whether it is clay or sand. 
A generous layer of it on the rhodo- 
dendrons will give them renewed 
vigor, spaded into the rose bed it will 
bring bigger and better blooms, and 
any part of the garden will be thank- 
ful for it. 

With the removal of the last of the 
mulch the beds are ready to be edged 
up and made tidy-looking. 

Every lawn, no matter how good, 
needs some special care in the spring. 
Grass takes nourishment out of the 
soil faster than other growing things, 
because its growth is forever being 
clipped off and carried away. So it 
needs much food, and the first feeding 
should be made as soon as growth 
starts. The strongest fertilizers, altho 
they cost more by the pound, are 
really the cheapest to buy, for the 
amount of available plant ood which 
they contain is so much higher than 
those with a low chemical analysis. 
A fertilizer with a high nitrogen con- 
tent is best for grass, as it makes a 
lush, deep-green growth, but the 
other elements for root growth must 
not be neglected. A 10-6—4 fertilizer 
will give excellent results. It should 


be scattered very thinly and then 
watered well so that the grass does 
not burn. 


Strawberries All Summer-Fall 
20 Quarts $1 


CASLER’S 
new Spring 


BARGAINS 


= Quality Stock and low prices 
to make new friends 


SENT PREPA ID 


| GLADIOLUS Bulbs Rainbow 
uixture 1 in. bulbs 50 for 97c 
tOSE TREE OF CHINA 
ae! quibola) pink 2 ft. 
} Pe OOP. . cases nates 7c 

AHLIAS mixed pod many choice 
varieties 12 tubers for. . . .97c 


ERSe 








er a loo! 





OES cs dee rac al 
CHINESE LANTERN 3-eye roots 10 for......... a0 
HARDY PHLOX mixed colors 6 for.............. 97¢ 
ORIENTAL POPPIES till Apr. 15th 5 for......... 7c 
ALTHEA ROSEA 2 yr. mixed colors 5 for......... 7c 
BEV, FW. GG. BW. BGP 5. ccc ccc ccccccss 7c 
HYDRANGEA HILLS oF SNOW 2 yr. 3tor...... 97c 
SPIREA VAN H. 2 yr. nice roots 5 tor ........... 97¢ 


BABY APPLE | pupae 1 ft. high, good roots Jonathan 
or Delicious 10 f 97 
One yr. Fn tay 2% to 3 ft. bear in 3 yrs. Elberta, Baie. 
Hale, Champion, Crawford and Rochester 6 for.... . 
LATHAM Red Raspberries 10 for................ 370 
MASTODON Everbearing Strawberry 25 for ...... 97¢c 


Write for Bargain Bulletin 


aa c CASLER PAW PAW, Mich. 









on Your Table 





















PLANT AROUND GARAGE, 
HEDGE, WALK, ANYWHERE 


Set out Keith’s Super-Mastodon 
Strawberry Plants and have a real 
by bowlfuls of cy berries 
s aftec planting, all summer, fall 
aay next 3 summer and fall—all 
from one ting. No special soil or 
care required 


Mommeths aw and Firm 
8 berries fill quart box; $1 worth of paps 

is to 22 qts. a season. Prices, $1 

$2 for 40, $5 10r 150; postpaid to 3rd zone. at 

add 10c per each 100 plants for each zone.) Order 

direct from this ad. atalog in colors free. 


ROS. “The Strawberry Twins” 
KEITH yoaseky Box 33° Sewer, Mich. 














Earliest Tomato:=: 


ge earlier to be had an ywhere. Regular price 
per pkt. but to introduce. Jung’s Quality deeds 

wail ona 3 kt. of this Tomato and 4 Gu cumber, “ceanet. 

Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, Garden Pinks, 

Giant Zinnias and Ruffed —_ ee Peas if you 

will enclose 10c coin to e and king. 

A coupon o— ‘ou to mg worth o seeds P REE 

free with each collection. Our tt, 

colored catalog is full of a: in seeds, , Diants EE 

shrubs and is sent free. Man PF Pa 

4.W. JUNG SEED Co., Sta.2. neRAN OLPH, wis. 


>» Now Easy toOwnGOOD B. — 


a—> Save money—reading time—book-shelf 
_ space by owning E nes | a poe 
books o foe my ue our ne 
a w 


for 
you select the pony he books of informa- 
tion, instruction, travel, culture, mystery 











% —latest fiction pas favorite classics at 
SUBSTANTIAL 8 NGS. 

Send for your a Todas: 

Led we Sane gou money on ane beek print 

















NGS Garden Talks 


16,000 words, practical garden tips, entitled “Over 
The Back Y; Fence”. Combined with Long’s 
spring Garden Book, free. Or, add 10 cents and 
receive also 180 seeds of Long’ s giant asters, 
“Boulderado Beauties”, any color, or mixed. 


JESSE D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 














bef 132. ota 


Aci For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 





SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


SEY WALSH TRACTOR C0. 55:21°Fafmage Av si 








Ready to Shi 
- 
Beem 72 sea e 
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Almost every lawn would be bene- 
fited by a light covering of topsoil or, 
better still, a compost of peatmoss 
and topsoil and sand. This makes a 
spongy mixture that will not pack 
hard, conserves moisture, and aids 
root growth. If the stand of grass is 
thin in any places, seed can be scat- 
tered and raked in. A lawn given this 
care every spring is bound to be the 
faultless green carpet we all admire 
and a source of justifiable pride to its 
owner. 

As the perennials begin to come up 
the clumps that have gotten too large 
can be divided. If the herbaceous 
border has not been revamped in 
several years, it would be wall to dig 
the whole thing over and reset the 
plants. There will be certain peren- 
nials that have overgrown and will 
need thinning out drastically or they 
will crowd out some of the choicer 
kinds. Most perennials can be divided 
now before the tops start to grow. 

Dividing is a simple matter. The 
clump is dug and the soil shaken off 
the roots. With the roots bare one 
can see where the clump can be pulled 
apart to make several individual 
jants. Such perennials as_phlox, 
bere Asters, primroses, and pyre- 
thrums are easily divided. Delphin- 
iums, columbines, and lupines do not 
divide well, and new plants from seed 
are better. Bulbous and fleshy-rooted 
things, such as peonies, bleeding 
hearts, Oriental Poppies, and iris 
should have been divided in the fall, 
altho iris is so strong growing that it 
does not object much to being divided 
at any time. 

Before resetting the plants it would 
be well to spade a heavy application 
of manure into the bed. As manure is 
becoming less available each year, 
peatmoss and a commercial fertilizer 
can be used in its place. The peat- 
moss supplies the necessary humus 
that plants delight in, and gratefully 
they send their roots down thru it. 

A top-dressing of peatmoss is also 
a good thing. It helps keep the soil 
moist and prevents weed growth. One 
hundred pounds will cover 200 square 
feet 1 inch deep. A depth of an inch 
is necessary to obtain good results. 
Such a summer mulch as this will 
work wonders with the rhododen- 
drons and evergreens, also the rockery 
and wild garden. If a thick covering 
of peatmoss has been used as a winter 
mulch instead of straw and manure, 
part of it can be spaded in and enough 
left to spread over the bed for a sum- 
mer protection against drouth and 
weeds. Peatmoss has been a boon to 
gardeners who work in clay soil. 
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ull floors look New 





a 







“My Dear, 
what have 
you done to 
this room? 
It’s lovely...” 





OW clever women — taking their cue 

from famous interior decorators — 
know the wonderful secret that achieves a 
charming interior with a very small ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

Every floor — every piece of furniture — 
glistens with a wonderful sheen, so utterly 
hard that it is impervious to scratches, 
heel-marks, and children’s rompings. 

There's only one polish that brings such a perfect 
surface. That is Old English Wax. 

As easy to apply as mere sweeping. When you 
surface floors and furniture with Old English Wax 
you adorn your home with a charm and beauty that 
lasts ... A slight retouching of the busier spots 
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every two or three weeks keeps this gleaming finish 
in perfect condition. 

And you'll discover to your delight that house- 
cleaning is easier. For dirt and dust slide over a 
floor waxed with Old English Wax. There's no 
sticky, dirt-catching grease. 

Let Old English Wax bring new beauty to your 
home. Put it _on all floors whether varnished, 
shellaced or painted; put it on furniture. Demand 
Old English Wax —— for it contains a higher per- 
centage of the finest imported Carnauba Wax which 
— satisfactory results. 

emember! Thirty minutes with a small can of 
Old English Wax will double the beauty of any 
room in your house. Try it! ’ 

You = get Old English Wax at any hardware, 
paint, drug, grocery or department store. Made b 
The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Id English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 
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Here’s Wisdom On 


Rockery Plants 


Rockery Plants bloom early— 
That means you must plant 
them early. Which requires 
ordering early. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside Gardens 





HEREFORE don’t put 

off a single day in sadn 
for our new Rockery Plant 
catalog. Be ready so the very 
first seasonable days, we can 
ship your plants. They will 
be generous size, field grown 
clumps, full rooted. The kind 
that take right hold and give 
you results the first year. 
Arrival of plants in perfect 
planting condition, absolutely 
guaranteed. Order early. 
Plant early. Get the early 
blooms. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. of. E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans,Sec’y-Treas- 
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Piggsy, Wiggsy, and Wag 


by Marguerite Gode 


March, hop-scotching up the hill 
with icicles hanging in his whiskers 
and a nose still red as a Christmas berry. 
Wag, the little pink pig, had stayed in- 
doors all morning by the fire, working 
over a gay kite man, and now he was 
almost finished. ‘Hurry up, Pokey One,” 
urged the funny paper creature. ‘Hurry 
up and pin on my snake-dance tail so I 
can whisk away over the chimney tops.”’ 
Wag laughed. ‘That is a good name 
for you,” he said. “ ‘Mr. Whiskaway.’ 
But you had better take care, old fellow, 
or you will freeze your ears if you tarry 
too long out-of-doors.”’ 

Mr. Whiskaway nodded. “It is a bit 
chilly,’ he admitted. ‘Suppose we set 
about to look for spring. She may have 
fallen asleep somewhere along the road- 
side.”’ 

Wag thought this suggestion excellent. 
so he buttoned on his very warm jacket 
and they hurried outside. First they 
looked in the garden. Spring, you know, 
spends much of her time there. Then 
they peekabooed thru the woods, but not 
a trace of the shy little fairy could they 
find. 

“Oh, dear,’’ sighed Wag. ‘‘Weshall have 
to return to the fire until another day. It 
is still winter everywhere.’’ But Mr. 
Whiskaway was not quite so willing to 
go indoors. Over in the treetops he had 
heard cold Mt. North Wind whistling. 

“Ho there, Mr. North Wind,” he called 


iE WAS March — cold, blustery old 


170 


Takes Marbles or Jacks When It Goes to 
Play, and Lustily Welcomes-Mr. Whiskaway 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


boldly. “I'll race you over the meadow.” 


And without waiting for a reply he gath- 
ered up his snake-dance tail and rose 
quickly into the air. Up—up—up he 
went until he reached the very end of his 
string, and still he was not satisfied. With 
a quick jerk he pulled Wag up after him. 
“Stop,’’ cried the little pink pig. “If you 
want to go skylarking you may go, but | 
prefer to stay on the ground. Do you 
hear me, Mr. Whiskaway? But he did 
not hear. Mr. North Wind pursued them. 

Below, the river rushed helter-skelter by, 
as if it too were racing. Brittle trees nod- 
ded up at them; flapping garments waved 
from criss-cross clotheslines; and here 
and there little children made bright 
polka-dot groups against the brown earth. 
Wag knew they were squatted about, roll- 
ing clear glass marbles, or gingerly seated 
on chilly steps, playing ball-and-jacks. 

The pig was delighted. He squealed 
happily into the North Wind’s ear as he 
piff-puffed by—and so startled the blus- 
terous old fellow that he stubbed his toe 
and fell down, down, down, carrying with 
him kite, pink pig, and all. Right side up 
and handled with care, they landed in the 
very center of a willow bush all padded 
with little gray cushions. 

“Tt is the pussy-willow tree,’’ exclaimed 
Wag. “And look! all the little pussies are 
cuddled on the branches. Spring is here 
at last, for she is the pied piper who pipes 
all the little kittens from their winter 
hiding places along the river banks.’’ 

Mr. Whiskaway squinted his bright 
paper eye at the bush that held him cap- 
tive. “Right you are,’”’ he agreed. ‘And 
now that we have found them it would 

















please me greatly if you would untangle 
me from their sharp, stickery claws.” 

Wag lifted the kite man gently from the 
willow bush. ‘‘Just to prove our discovery 
to Piggsy and Wiggsy,”’ he said, ‘‘we must 
carry a bunch of them home.”’ 

But by the time they came in sight of 
the Piggy-wig Gee’s house, they needed 
no proof. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the snow was quickly melting into 
splash-puddles. Pat—pat—pat—sounded 
a noise from the rear of the cottage. 

“What is that?’’ pondered the kite man. 
“Tt is very familiar, and yet I cannot 
place it.’’ 

They rounded ‘the gateway of the 
pickety fence and there beheld Piggsy 
vigorously beating a dusty rag carpet. 

“Spring is here, Mr. Whiskaway,”’ 
laughed Wag, “but who would ever have 
dreamed we would find her on our very 
own doorstep!”’ 

The kite man chuckled, too. ‘Spring is 
indeed here,’’ he repeated, ‘“‘and if I am 
not mistaken she will keep you busy the 
rest of the day. So how about a little trip, 
say, tomorrow or thereabouts?” 

‘Tomorrow,’ agreed Wag happily as 
he set Mr. Whiskaway down in the corner 
and went inside to get a broom. 
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Goose Springs 


E HAVE made a club of eight boys. 

We go on hikes, to study birds, 
nests, and other things. I think it would 
be fine for other boys to do this. One 
Sunday morning at 10:30, Theron Welsh, 
George Ryan, Clifford Blecha, and I left 
for Goose Springs. We were there by 12 
o'clock. We carried chicken, bacon, 
wieners, and sandwiches, and the first 
thing we did was build a fire. After din- 
ner we put the fire out and went up the 
bluffs. We saw three big snakes about 
four feet long and three inches in diam- 
eter. One went up a tree, and the other 
two went down the 
bluff. The one in 


We Carve, Collect, Hike, Stew; Isn’t 
the World Full of Things to Do? 


for Christmas. Some of them need paint- 
ing and some need repairing. We send 
these at Christmastime to needy families 
that haven’t any money to spend for 
toys. Last Christmas we had 270 articles. 
We also made some scrapbooks. We 
cut the pretty pictures out of old maga- 
zines and pasted them in books made of 
heavy paper. We also cut out some of the 
pretty pictures and pasted them on stiff 
cardboard. Then we cut them into all 
kinds of small, queer-shaped pieces for 
— puzzles. These and the scrap- 
ooks we sent to shut-ins and children 
who were sick.—Edith Kettendorf (12 
years old), Massachusetts. 





the tree dropped 20 
feet and caught on 
another limb. 

I made my name 
in the ground with 
rocks. We built a 
fire and ate again. 
George and I went 
up the hill and 
called to Clifford 
and Theron to fol- 
low our trail. After 
that we went in 
swimming. Then we 
let Clifford and 
Theron make a trail 
and we followed. 
We lost the trail and 





Spring Prelude 


Little Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a tree; 

I sat right by the window 
And he sang a song to me. home 


Robin Redbreast cocked his head 
Amid the grass and fern; 
When he pulled it up again 
He had an angleworm! 
—Alice Hankey 
(9 years old), Minnesota. 


Hot Cocoa’s 
Easy 


Hiking thru the 
woods, 

How cold we got! 

Let’s all go to my 


And heat the 
chocolate pot. 


VERYONE has 

a pet recipe for 
cocoa. The one 
Mary Louise likes 
best can be made 
ready hours before 
it is to be served, 








looked around a bit. 
After a while we 
started back to camp and found where 
Clifford and Theron had slid down the 
bluff. 

I saw a cave. The opening was about 
416 feet in diameter. We ran full speed 
for camp, grabbed our hatchets, and told 
the other boys to come on. We made the 
opening bigger. Clifford was hammering 
at a rock and it came loose and rolled 
down the hill. There was a hole in the 
entrance, going north and south. We 
made a tunnel about six feet long. The 
boys are always careful not to get hurt, 
so they would not crawl thru it. It was 
late and we started for home. The round 
trip was about nine miles.—Junior Red- 
linger, Lowa. 


Playing Sculptor 


l GET a great deal of pleasure from 
playing sculptor. My “creations” are 
cast of common laundry soap. A bar of 
this material will make many interesting 
things. It cuts easily if it is not too dry. 
It is best to begin with simple things, 
such as dominoes, vegetables, and fruits. 
Later you can try to fashion animals. 
Moistening the soap with your fingers 
(dipped into water) will smooth any of 
the corners. You can even tint your work 
with crayons and mount each piece of 
sculpture on a wood base if you choose. 
Now get your mother’s extra paring 
knife and get to work.—Walter Eaton 
(13 years old), California. 

[How about you other fellows? What 
do you do for fun and excitement? Do 
write to me to tell me about your spring 
and summer activities. Two dollars is 
paid for every letter published.—Louise.] 


Ten Months to Go 


A year soon after Christmas we 
start collecting broken toys, and 
toys that need painting, books, games, 
and other used things like these. In the 
fall a group of girls my age fix them up 








Se 


and needs only a 
guick heating -up 
when the crowd, thoroly chilled, piles 
into the kitchen. Its flavor improves 
during the waiting. And there will be 
no settlings in the bottom of the sauce- 
pan in which it is cooked. To serve 10 or 
12 persons, you will need: 


% cupful of cocoa % teaspoonfuls of salt 
% cupful of sugar 4 cupfuls of cold water 
% cupful of flour 4 cupfuls of milk 

% teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix the cocoa, sugar, flour, and salt 
together and add the water gradually, 
stirring to prevent the formation of 
lumps. Cook 20 minutes, stirring all the 
time. Add the milk and bring to the 
boiling point. Add the vanilla. Cover 
and let stand on the back of the stove 
until needed. Just before serving heat 
the cocoa and beat it with a wheel egg 
beater. 

Place a marshmallow in each cup 
before pouring in the hot cocoa. Or you 
may use whipped cream instead, adding 
1 heaping teaspoonful of it to each cup- 
ful of hot cocoa. Sandwiches or cookies 
taste fine with the cocoa and can be all 
ready to serve.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 


My Pick-Strip Rug 


HH == how to make a rug to 
brighten your home for spring: My 
mother and aunt save their old silk hose 
and dresses, which I cut into long strips 
one inch wide. For different colors, 
Mother helps me dye them. A rug-pick 
costs a dime, and we choose a design to 
stamp on the rug’s burlap foundation. 
We fix four sticks about 11% inches wide 
and 3 feet long into a frame held together 
with bolts and tack on the burlap. 
I hold a strip of the goods under the 
rug. With 4 other hand I hold the 
ick, I punch the pick down thru the 
urlap and bring up the strip. When the 
strip is used I take another. It is really 
fun, &nd my rug is so pe .—Mary 
June Endsley (11 years old), Illinois, 
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you can stop this drudgery! 


Don’t let your family undergo “pump-and- 
carry” drudgery—when it can be stopped by 
an investment of only $75. Don’t ask them 
to go without the convenience and comforts 
of Running Water under pressure when it 
takes so little to install a Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System. 

The attractive blue-lacquered enclosure of 
the unit shown below contains pump, electric 
motor, tank and automatic control—ready 
without further cost to deliver running water 
—and can be obtained for a sum far less than 
most families spend for less necessary com- 
forts. Just use the coupon to secure full in- 
formation or descriptive literature. 


Only $75, 


Cash f.o.b. factory for 
210 gal. per hour size. 
Complete with motor 
for 60 cycle or direct 
current. Also available 
in 420 gal. per hour 
size at $107.50. 


$20 Down 


The F-M. FinancePlan 
brings this water sys- 
tem to your home for 
as little as $20 down. 
Balance ineasy month- 
ly payments. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home Water Systems 


_ 


7 


- i 





















Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 8-3 

900 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send your FREE Home Water Service 
Book and Special Circular es | full 
details about the New F-M Home 
Electric Water System. 


7 gh Speen 


Town................ County............ State............ 
. My source of water supply is: 
Oo CForing OStream 

0 Deep Well -0 llow Well ()Cistern 
Have you electricity? 0 Yes O No 
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You can ‘ 
LANDSCAPE 
your home 

rounds 





**How to Landscape The Home Grounds”’ 
is written specifically for those who wish to 
landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Enndsense Architect. 
It was compiled by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand. 


EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 


Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish. Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; how cpnp 
to make an Outdoor Living ONLY 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, 
and how to choose exactly the 10¢c 
right variety for each location. 








THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 105 Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for booklet 
**How to Landscape The Home Grounds.”’ 








| RE 




















, Address. 








SWATERLILIESS 


in Tubs or Pools 


You can have them just as easily as 
common flowers. This special 


Collection No. 4 
costs little, but returns much. 
1 Waterlily (White, pink, yellow, 

your choice) 
6 Water Plants (Our selection) 
6 Hardy Perennials for background 


All these for only $3 
If you want a tub add $2 


Our Catalogue tells all about Water 
Lilies, Water Plants, Fancy Fish for 
tubs and pool. Many pictures in 
color. Send for a copy. 


pe Springs Fisheries 
tidine Frederick, Md. 














Send 10c for BETTER BUILT 
CaTaLoc showing almost 
‘one hundred attractive 


pieces for lawn and garden. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


IowA MANUFACTURING CO. 
077 Third Street, SAC CITY, IOWA 
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Plain Facts About 


Life Insurance 
[Continued from page 15] 


but it’s better than nothing if you 
have to live hand-to-mouth. 

“At the end of the period, if you 
want another policy like it, you have 
to begin all over again unless you 
have bought a renewable policy, with 
a new physical examination, and you 
have to pay a premium based on your 
attained age. The man who tried 
that system all his life might begin 
at the age of 30, paying, for illustra- 
tion, only $11. 65 a thousand dollars’ 
worth of protection, and he would 
wind up by having to pay $42.21 a 
thousand at the age of 60, assuming 
that he could pass the necessary 
yhysical examination at that age. 

3ut for you, for the next ten years, it 
may be just the thing. If somebody 
leaves you a legacy, or the boss kicks 
you upstairs, or you make some 
money in oil stock, why all you have 
to do is to convert the thing into a 
better sort of policy any time within 
seven years, with an adjustment in 
the premium to make up the differ- 
ence. If you die within ten years, 
your widow gets the amount of the 
policy, and if you get killed in an 
accident, she gets twice the face of 
the policy. But if you let ten years 
go. by without dying, it’s all off. 

“Now listen. I’m going to give you 
my company ’s rates for a term policy. 
Here’s what it will cost: At your age, 
25 years, a term policy for ten years 
will cost you $11.35 a thousand, or a 
five-year ‘policy will cost you $11.09. 
Let’s make it $5,000 for ten years. 
That’s $56.70 a year, or $14.18 every 
three months if you want to pay it 
quarterly. That’s just a shade over 
a dollar a week, man, for $5,000 worth 
of protection. The same thing in an 
ordinary-life policy would cost you 
$80 a year. When you have to count 
the pennies, those few dollars make 
a whale of a difference. Term insur- 
ance is useful when there is a short 
and definitely known hazard. How- 
ever, there is no savings accumulation 
under that form of i insurance, and the 
thrift element, so important in other 
forms of insurance, is not emphasized. 
My advice to you is to start with 
the $5,000 term policy, and if, in a 
few years, you find you can afford to 
pay out more, don’t shift to ordinary 
ife; double the term policy and make 
it $10,000. And then, a few years 
later, when you are making still more 
money, convert that policy into ordi- 
nary life. What do you say? Can 
you afford a dollar and some cents a 
week for such a start?” 

“T’ll take it,”’ I said; and I’ve liked 
the fellow ever since. 


6 Nee insurance is taken up first 
not because it is to be depended 
upon as a permanent policy, but be- 
cause it is often the stepping-stone in 
a whole-life program. The fact that it 
fits my particular case does not mean 
that it will fit yours. The possession 
of a term policy is highly preferable 
to no protection whatever, but their 
modern convenient forms of pay- 
ment, with cash and loan values, 
make it very necessary that you 
analyze the usual life policies before 
making a decision, and remember, 
term insurance is issued for the sole 
purpose of covering a temporary haz- 
ard. In subsequent articles, the fea- 
tures of other forms of insurance will 
be thoroly explained 
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all-purpose 
GARDEN TRACTOR ¢- 


Ideal for suburban farms, 
truck gardens, etc. — saves 
time and labor —does your 


plowing, harrowing, seeding , 
and cultivating —sprays or- i 
chards or field crops— mows [Jiu es. 
ae lawn or field— pulley WeeEee 
or belt work. 

Eight powerful models to meet & , 
our needs. a 3 
wenty-two attachments instantly in- }°; -"_—" + Yr a 

terchangeable. Seeds or cultivates t. = -990jp.~ = 

from one to five rows at a time. 

Patented arched axle gives high plant clearance — offset handles 

and simple, natural tool control enables you to do close, thorough 

cultivating — turns under own power — boy or girl can handle. 

FULL GUARANTEE. Known everywhere — thousands in 

use. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. (9) 


GILSON BOLENS MFG.CO. 
902 Park St.Port WASHINGTON, Wis. 





To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 
1930 catalogof 
Seeds, Plants 










) mi and Shrubs 
valuable 184-page book 
tel's how and when to plant. 
= ges — to cover poeoe. 
ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 10 ROCKFORD, (LLINOIS 
















' Illustrates in natural colors our heavy 
ie yieldi rt yin , Healthy Tevthere 
' TODON and all varieties 
¥ of Strawberry, Raspberry and small fruit 
y plants, Grape vines, Fruit trees, and Ornamen- 
thi shrubs. Bighest % quality yaneah an low prices. 
$3.00 PER THOUSAND 
Buys GUARANTEED, big yielding strawberry lants that 
thrive anywhere. yi at once for our FREE | STRATED 
CATALOG in fall co Don’t buy any plants =< you get it. 
DASS NURSERY CO., Box 5, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 









Complete 110-volt Electric 
1H ew 9 Cem Licht Plant. on egg 
Cam dS " 
mer an 
ANYWHERE (QKiiky 
Runs household appliances. In- 
stallit yourself. Wiring, Fixtures 
and Lamps for 7 rooms $17.50. 
Write for circular. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 
121 Royalston Minneapolis, Minn, 















Glorious New 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 
Dahlia Seed—from California! 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


Carl Salbach 


Originator and Grower 
659 Woodmont Ave. - - Berkeley, Calif. 























PEONIES - PEONIES 


Karl Rosenfield, best red Frearence, best pink 
Festiva Maxima, best white 
Above Heavy 3-5 Eyes 50¢ each 
3 for $1.00 Post Paid 
Unnamed, 1 Red, 1 Pink, 1 White, Post Paid tor 50c 
General Line—Catalog Free—Write us today 
The Krider Nurseries, Inc., Middlebury, Ind. 


— Will mail a sine New 
Chinese Regal Lily and 60 
ae ay | Flowered 
a in as- 

em y ones for names of 


S Gower Salroaie and ite. = } at Sag Fe 
St. Charles, Illinois 








6 A varieties—also 1 50c Red 
yg ee and 1 exquisite Lavender 
for A ay 25 
worth, post- i onl ll labeled, full instructions, 


descriptive list i 1 *..¥ n early Spring should bloom 
in May. A million plants are ready. now. 


OTWELL IRIS FIELDS 7 Carlinville, Illinois 
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Building and Other 


Questions Answered 
[Continued from page 56] 


is practically the only remedy. The 
choice in weatherstrippings is a broad 
one, some having longer life than 
others. If correctly applied one is 
about as good as another. 


How many kinds of insulation are 
there, and what is the advantage of one 
over another? 

In general there are three types: 
(1) material which is packed between 
sheets of paper, applied by placin 
between studs or joists; (2) materia 
which is in itself rigid enough to be 
used without the paper-backing, also 
applied between studs or joists; (3) 
a rigid board, known as wallboard, 
made of various materials, applied by 
nailing directly on joists or under 
joists. There are many other types 
of insulation, such as mineral wool, 
celular gypsum, and the like, which 
have varied uses. It is best to con- 
sult your architect and be guided by 
his judgment. 


In the summertime the attic in my 
house is intensely hot. Does not this 
cause the rooms below to be hot? Is 
there any possibility of using the attic 
for a playroom? 

In this day of increased production 
of good insulation materials of vari- 
ous kinds, there is no need for having 
a warm attic. Have insulation ap- 
plied between the rafters, and then 
nail the ceiling across the rafters, or 
use an insulating board over them. 
Such insulation cools the attic in 
summer, makes the attic an excellent 
playroom, and saves coal in the win- 
ter. There are few improvements of 
the home better than correct insula- 
tion of the attic. 


The trim at doors and windows seems 
to have curled slightly, leaving a crack 
between the wood and the plaster. 

The trim was probably placed be- 
fore the plaster was thoroly dry. 
Please note the word “‘thoroly.” It 
may take a few days or a few weeks 
for plaster to dry. Setting does not 
necessarily mean drying. The water 
in the plaster enters the wood and 
causes it to warp. No wood is free of 
such warping. Metal will rust. Build- 
ing a house properly takes time. 
Nothing of this kind should be hur- 
ried. For every such minute or hour 
that is saved, much grief is paid back 
as compensation. 


Friends who have built homes tell us 
that the extras are about one-fifth of the 
total—that is, whereas they expected 
to spend a given amount they find the 
cost is one-fifth greater. How may this 
be avoided? 

This additional expenditure, known 
as “‘extras,’’ is the result of a lack of 
study and planning before letting the 
contract. Whether an architect is 
employed or not, it is am easy matter 
to go carefully over a set of specifica- 


How does 
your garden 
GROW ? Motor Calivsior 





New Planet Jr. 
























Planted with a Planet Jr. No. 25 Combination 
Seeder and Wheel Hoe, your garden lies in 
straight, evenly spaced rows. The seeder 
opens the seed furrow at the right depth, 
drops the seed, large or small, in a con- 
tinuous row, or in Bille, covers and rolls 

it in one quick, easy operation, marking 

the next row at the same time. 


The plants grow straight and true, for the 
seeds are planted at an even depth in a 
narrow straight line. So easy to hoe, 
too, when you remove the seeder and 
slip on the double or single wheel 

hoe attachments. A pair of sharp, 
clean cutting hoes to root out 
weeds. A set of cultivator steels to 
break up crust and loosen the 
soil. A pair of plows for furrow- 
ing and hilling. No wonder 
Planet Jr. Gardens grow and 
flourish with so little work! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Dept. 102-C 


Grow What You Eat.” 


i 1 
Write for 80-page catalog | = 511, @ Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
showing PlanetJr.seeders, 1 Chet witidee wees 
wheel hoes, one- and two- ; Oo New 20-pege Planet Jr. Catalog and Garden 
° ooklet. 
horse cultivators for all (J Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator Book with time 
farm and garden purposes. | payment plan. 
Mailed free with booklet Pe hme eek Ot A 
“Home Gardens—How to! 
; Address_... 
1 

















OVELY Flowers around your home, luscious 
Vegetables from your own garden—how these 
add to the joy of living! Our 1930 Garden Book 
lists the best Seeds, Plants and Bulbs and 
tells how to grow them. 


A copy free if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 







— a 7 — —T upon HENRY A. DREER 
each until the whole list has been . 

completed. If such analytical care is 1506 Eigeing Garden St. 
used one need not fear extras. It is Philadelphia, Pa. 
right here that the value of an archi- 
tect is apparent. When he receives 
a bid there are no extras unless, once 
again, the home builder adds some- 
thing after the house is started. If 





Your Lawn Fence 


DiRECTFROMFACTORY <«<— 


Buy 





this happens the home builder should Write for Free C quot- 
be penalized for not having thought of genivine nterlocking Lawn 
of the addition beforehand. rh tive styles, with 





bi em B sasts and gates to match, 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Box 481, Morton, fil. 
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Golden Anniversary 
Gladioli 


Specials 






Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book—FREE 


1930 marks A. E. Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth year as a 
gladiolus originator, breeder 
and grower. During this 
half century Mr. Kunderd 
has originated entirely new 
types of gladioli, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of new 
varieties. Gladioli that are 
popular favorites were orig- 
inated and named by Mr. 
Kunderd. 


Next summer is your 
chance to have the finest 
garden of gladioli in your 
neighborhood. Mr. Kunderd 
celebrates his Golden Anni- 
versary by making a num- 
ber of Golden Anniversary 
Collection Specials. These 
ge ge ey the cream ' 
of the Kunderd varieties. . 

Write for the new Kunderd ‘> le 
“Golden Anniversary Glad- \ ¥ 

iolus Book’? — Free — and — 
make your selections. The 

book is more than a catalog, for it contains articles 
covering the history, development and improve- 
ment of the gladiolus. In addition are Mr. 
Kunderd’s own directions for planting and grow- 
ing. It introduces 130 new varieties and illustrates 
63 in colors. Use coupon. 

A. E. KUNDERD 

209 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book. 


Name oe 


St. or R. F. D 
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WHEN sickness 
threatens, don’t 
gamble on the accu- 
racy of your fever 
thermometer. The 
stakes are too high. 

If the thermome- 
ter you use is mark- 
ed Tycos, you may, 
be sure that it is the 
best money can 


























A Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometer should be in 
every home, ready for 
use. The children can’t 
tell you when they have 
a fever. A Tycos can! 





TT 


We have an interest- 
ing illustrated book 
entitled, “Childhood, 
Youth & Old Age” 
that we will send free 
upon request. 











FREE 


ROSE GUIDE 


LEARN how togrowroses. Have 
gorgeous blooms—sturdy, well- 

‘ formed plants Our beautiful 
booklet, ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture,” tells 
how. It is exquisitely illustrated in full colors. 
Lists over 500 roses and other plants. Shows 
choice new and old varieties. Contains a valu- 
able store of information we have gained in 80 
years of rose growing . . . hints on culture that 
have made the Dingee Roses famous. Write 
today! We have a copy for you—free! 


DINGEE ROSES 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 390, West Grove, Pa. 
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Choosing the Best 
of the Roses 


[Continued from page 30} 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot: nearly 
black, very fragrant, low-growing. 
Cuba: Orange-scarlet buds, likes 

moist atmosphere. 

Duchess of Wellington: yellow, hardy, 
reliable. 

Edel: ivory white, double, best for 
warm, dry regions. 

Eldorado: clear yellow, shy bloom- 
ing, fragrant. 

Etoile de Feu: coral-pink to red- 
salmon, full, large, extraordinary 
color. 

General McArthur: 
grant, standard red. 

General-Superior Arnold Janssen: 
glowing carmine, fragrant, long 
stems. 

Golden Emblem: clear yellow, shy 
blooming, fragrant. 

Gruss an Teplitz: crimson, valuable 
for foliage, so profuse that bush is 
seldom without flowers. 

Imperial Potentate: sparkling pink, 
large, double, hardy. 

Independence Day: apricot, semi- 
double, slight shade for good color. 

Julien Potin: new, deep yellow, does 
not have black center of Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet. 

Kardinal Piffi: coral to red-orange, 
fragrant, good foliage, new. 

kK. of K.: brilliant scarlet, single, 
continuous flowering. 

Lady Alice Stanley: flesh-pink, un- 
excelled. 

Lady Ursula: flesh-pink, double, de- 
pendable. 

Laurent Carle: glowing crimson, 
opens slowly, reliable. 

Madam Butterfly: soft pink tending 
toward salmon, dependable, popu- 
lar. 

Madam Caroline Testout: rose-pink, 
globular, not so good in hot, dry 
regions. 

Madam Edouard Herriot (Daily 
Mail): brilliant coral-red buds, 
semidouble. 

Madam Jules Bouche: white, one of 
best. 

Madam Segond Weber: salmon-pink, 
fully double. 

Mary, Countess of Ilchester: rose- 
pink, profuse. 

Miss Cynthia Forde: silver-pink. 

Miss Lolita Armour: orange-and- 
copper, a marvelous color, fully 
double. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward: yellow, reliable, 
well known. 

Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem: new, orange 
fusing to old-rose. 

Mrs. Henry Morse: two-tone pink, 
lovely, large, fragrant. 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller: rosy- 
pink, robust, hardy, reliable. 

Rose Marie: rose-pink, long buds. 

Souvenir de Georges Pernet: unusu- 
al carmine blending to cochineal 
old-rose. 

Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren: yel- 
low, fragrant, large flowers. 

Superb:  silver-pink, long season. 

Ville de Paris: new, yellow, very fra- 
grant. 


crimson, fra- 


Cutflower Varieties 


Charles K. Douglas. 
Charles P. Kilham: orange-pink, 
two tones, outstanding color. 
Columbia: 
grant, well known. 
idel. 


Eldorado. 


, oY 
rose-pink, lovely, fra- 














Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that mokes 
your home a beauty spot. 


New Super-Lawn 

Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 

chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a lux- 

potas lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 

t Read all about this unusual grass in our 

illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” Mailed on re- 
quest. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
268 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


Box 28% Bridgman, Michigan 





EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the a 
flowers, plants, 
shrubs, hot house m ethods, 
etc. All told by E. ©. vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 


W. 23 St., New York. Dept.v21 








Broadway Song Hits 


Be first to sing and play latest popular Song hits. I'm So 
Happy When the Sun Is Shining 7 Toe Thru Tulips, 
Piccolo Pete, ror Clouds With Sunshine, Singing In 
the Rain, Love, Am I Blue, Aren't We All Talking Picture, 
Sleepy Valley. 35c each, 3 for $1.00, three songs our 
selection FREE. 


SONG HIT COMPANY —Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAKE Your Home a Paradise 


Beautify it with these Special $1 offers postpaid to your 
mail box. Any 6 orders for $5. Color circular free. 21 varieties 
gorgeous Iris labeled; or 12 different varieties lovely hardy 
rennials; or 60 gaudy gladiolus bulbs mixed for cut 
owers; or 3 beautiful peonies (pink, white, red); or 100 
choice Strawberry mous: or 25 pur one. black or red rasp- 
berry plants. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 


10 DELPHINIUMS $125 sorrens's2..P 


10 Columbine, mixed $1.25. 3 Elegans Lily, bright red or 5 
Tiger Lilies $1. 6 Hemerocallis Lily, orange color $1.25. 10 
Chinese Delphiniums, Asstd. $1. Catalog free. Spring shipm't. 


SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minnesota 











MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS 355: $5 


100 Progressive everbearing $1 ; 200 Senator Dunlap $1.25; 100 
Asparagus $1.00; 12Concord Grape vines$1 ; 25 Rhubarb $1.00; 
(PREPAID) Complete line high grade fruit trees; ‘Shrubs, Ornamentals; 
etc. Let nature help beautify your home; 1930 ‘Cataloge 
IOWANNA NURSERIES, Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Etoile de France: crimson, profuse, 
new. 

Etoile de Hollande: velvety crimson, 
fragrant, disease resistant. 

Feu Joseph Looymans: _ yellow, 
tinted apricot and carmine, popu- 
lar. 

General McArthur: crimson, fra- 
grant, disbud for good autumn 
blooms. 

General-Superior Arnold Janssen. 

J. C. N. Forestier: carmine buds 
opening carmine-lake tinted orange, 
tall. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria: standard, 
lemon-white, very double, not vig- 
orous nor free flowering. 

Laurent Carle. 

Li Bures: novelty, orange-maroon, 
changing to yellow and maroon, 
then to yellowish-pink. 

Mama Lamesch: salmon-pink, fully 
double, fragrant. 

Miss Lolita Armour. 

Miss Rowena Thom: rose-pink, yel- 
low at base, flower changes color as 
it opens. 

Mme. Butterfly. 

Mme. Jules Bouche. 

Mrs. Charles Bell: a light-pink Radi- 
ance, lovely color. 

Mrs. Henry Morse. 

Pax Labor: new, creamy outside in- 
tensified to deep yellow in center, 
large, double. 

Princess Elizabeth of Greece: new, 
burnt-orange becoming coppery, 
large. 

Radiance: perhaps most profuse- 
flowering pink, popular. 

Red Radiance: a cerise-red variety of 
Radiance. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet: yellow, 
popular but center becomes black. 

The General: blood-red, double, lasts 
long time, a new type. 

Willowmere: clear pink glowing with 
light orange, thorny. 


Stand Hot Sun 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot, red. 
Columbia, pink. 

Edel, white. 

Eldorado, yellow. 

Etoile de France, red. 
Friedericksruh, red. 

Julien Potin, yellow. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, white. 
Konigin Carola, pink. 

Lady Margaret Stewart, yellow. 
Lady la. pink. 

Laurent Carle, red. 

Mme. Caroline Testout, pink. 
Mme. Jules Bouche, white. 

Mme. Segmond Weber, pink. 
Miss Lolita Armour, tinted. 

Miss Willmott, white. 

Mrs. Beckwith, vellow. 

Mrs. Charles Bell, pink. 
Radiance, pink. 

Red Radiance, red. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, yellow. 
Souvenir de Mme. Boullet, yellow. 
Superb pink. 


Prefer Moist Climate 


Angele Pernet, orange-red. 
* Ariel, orange. 

Betty, salmon-pink. 

Cuba, red. 

Duchess of Wellington, yellow. 
Golden Emblem, yellow. 
Independence Day, yellow. 
Isobel, light pink. 

K. of K., red. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, white. 
Lady Pirrie, copper. 

Li Bures, orange. 

Miss Willmott, white. 

Mme. Butterfly, pink. 


Food 


or Expectant Mot 





Malted Nuts, 50cand 
$1.00. Psylla and 
Lacto-Dextrin, $7.00 
each, Sold by all Health 
Food Centers, and by 
leading grocery and de- 
partment stores, 








Lio establishments for years have 
used Malted Nuts as a food for expec- 
tant and nursing mothers. Its remarkable 
nutritive qualities cause an increased flow of 
high quality milk. In the Journal of American 
Medical Association of August 11, 1917, 
it was reported that when the diet of 
nursing mothers was enriched by Malted 
Nuts their milk contained 28% more food for 
the infant than the average of nine other 
dietaries. 

Malted Nuts is a ‘‘building food,”* with a 
rich, pleasant, nutty flavor. It is nutritious, 
easily assimilated, and is rich in food iron and 
other tissue-forming elements. It is highly 
concentrated, resembles dried milk in com- 
position, and is valuable in the treatment and 
prevention of anemia. Malted Nuts is also 
valuable in weight-building diets. 


Disturbing Laxatives Unnecessary 


Every physician recognizes the importance of 
regular habits of elimination. It is vastly 
important during pregnancy and motherhood. 
From Battle Creek comes a new, drugless 
way to regular habits that is not stomach dis- 
turbing. It consists of two products: Psylla 
(pronounced Silla) to painlessly absorb and 
carry: away intestinal poisons and establish 
normal elimination; and Lacto-Dextrin, te 
change the intestinal flora to the beneficial , 
Acidophilus B. germs. Both are auxiliary 
foods, not habit-forming medicines! 


BATTLE CREEK 


C SANItTARIUM JY 


HEALTH FOODS 








Free Advice on Healthful Living 


sectarian, co-educational institution—Battle Creek College. 


The Battle Creek Food Co. manufactures the dietetic discoveries 
of a Great Sanitarium. The Company's profits endow the non- 
The Company also maintains a staff of Medical Dieticians, Sani- 


tarium trained, who give FREE carefully considered scientific answers to your questions on diet. ‘The famous book, ““Health- 
ful Living,”* is sent free upon request. Address THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Dept. 203 Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Own a SE AW tractor 





Write for Liberal 10 Day Trial Offer 





Try a SHAW at our risk. 
full de 


power jobs. 


reds of uses! 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATES J 
MOWwsS— 


The SHAW DU-ALL is vided with 
attachments and Jiffy hitches making it an 
arene tractor. It has twospeeds forward; 
worlds of power. Can be equip with reverse 
gear. Patented tool control ¢ ves perfect con- 
trol of cultivating tools. djustable gauge 
wheel regulates depth of cultivating. ‘ower 
take-off pulley that runs belt machinery furn- 
ished with each machine. Also Tool Box 
containing all the tools you need. 

2 Books Free—‘*Truck Growers’ Manual”, 36 
pages of valuable information and interesting 
Photos. Also 42-page SHAW Tracror Cara- 
Loe. Postcard br both books. 


THE SHAW MFG. COMPANY 
GALESBURG, KANSAS 
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Use it 10 days on your own work. 
tails of New Trial Plan also Low Factory Price! 
The SHAW plows, harrows, seeds, mows—does many other farm and garden 
eep it busy the year ’round. When not busy in the field it runs 
washing machines, saws wood, shells corn, runs pumps, does light hauling—hun- 
Costs but 3 cents an hour to run. E 
close to rows without damage to plants. Sold under iron-clad guarantee. 


















Write for 


Mower Attachment 
Work: Cutter Bar that fits 

orks any SHAW Tractor. 
Cuts clover, weeds, etc. 


asy to handle. 








Riding Attachment 

that fits > 
all SHAW Tractors. 
Ride while you work. 





Does Power Jobs 
SHAW Tractor 
-has power take - off 
ulley. Makes it a 

Scady power plant. 











Send 
JCATALOG 
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Illustrated Lectures 


Thruout the Year With Bulbs 
— Gardening 
nd Design 








Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and 
other similar organizations thruout the 
United States have given these two 
beautifully ittustrated’ lectures on gar- 
den subjects an enthusiastic reception. 

Carefully selected and beautifully 
colored slides present the many inter- 
esting features of the two lectures, while 
the well written manuscripts are in- 
formative and helpful. 

Practical suggestions easily applied 
in the work and play of beautifyin 
the home and its surroundings are foun 
thruout the manuscrips of both lectures 
—club chairmen write us that their 
members apply these principles at their 
first opportunity and are highly pleased 
with results. 

These lectures, which have received 
such a hearty welcome from many 
organizations, may be secured for pres- 
entation at your club meetings without 


actual cost to your organization. 

Place a cross in the + uare just before the 
particular lecture in which you are interested 
(check both if you wish), fill in your name and 
address, and we shall be glad to tell you how 
these lectures may be secured without expense. 


USE THE COUPON TODAY 


oe ae eee 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


Please tell me how I can secure without cost the 
illustrated lecture checked below: 


Illustrated Lecture ‘““Thruout the 
Year With Bulbs” 


oa Illustrated Lecture on Landscape 
Gardening and Design 


GHIA 6.bn ccc ceccvescsescvetsscesevccces 


BS. GME NMOicccicccccccsocccccccccecesessooeves 














po i 


4 Of Experience §; 


Are back of our Roses 
and Plants listed in 
our 1930 catalogue. 

Send for it. 


You can order your 
complete garden 
planting from this 


— 
: 





WA AAA AAA AES 


The Good & Reese Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
IHL A AEA AERA SE 





ses 














New Varieties of d 
Flowers and Fruits 


“Approved by Green’s” are illustrated in Nature’s 

colors in our New Free 64-page Catalog. It 

contains helpful planting information 
—write for it today. 


Landscape Service 


Our Landscape Architects will = 
nish complete pi plans for beaut 

your home grounds. 

are free, as explained in our catalog. 
Buy direct and save one-half. Cash discounts 
for early orders. Satisfaction guaran 


ares NURSERY COMPANY 
reen Street Rochester, N. Y. 














Mme. Eduord Herriot, copper-red. 
Mme. Jules Bouche, white. 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell, copper. 

Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, yel- 


low. 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem, orange. 
Nuntius Pacelli, white. 
Princess Elizabeth of Greece, yellow 
a de H. A. Verschuren, yel- 
ow. 
Westfield Star, white. 


Single Varieties 


Cuba, red. 
Innocence, white 
Isobel. 

K. of K., scarlet. 


Very Double Sorts 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot, crimson. 
Columbia, pink. 

Edel, w hite. 

Eldorado, yellow. 

Etoile de rance, crimson. 
Friederichsruh, purplish-black. 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, white. 
Lady Alice Stanley, pink. 

Lady Margaret Stewart, yellow. 
Laurent Carle, red. 

Mama Lamesch, pink. 

Mary, Countess of Ilchester, pink. 
Miss Lolita Armour, orange. 
Mme. Segond Weber, pink. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward, yaw. 

Pax Labor, yellow. 

Souvenir de Mme. Boullet, yellow. 
Superb, pink. 

The General, red. 


Very Fragrant 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot, red. 
Columbia, pink. 

Etoile de France, red. 

Etoile de Hollande, red. 
Friedericksruh, red. 

General McArthur, red. 

Golden Emblem, yellow. 

Gruss an Teplitz, red. 

Julien Potin, yellow. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, wnite. 
Lady Craig, light yellow. 

Lady Margaret Stewart, amber. 
Laurent Carle, r 

Li Bures, orange. 
Mme. Butterfly, ink. 
Mrs. Charles Bell, pink. 
Radiance, pink. 

Red Radiance, red. 


Hardy Climbets 


Cl —Climber, large-bloom type (Dr. 
W. Van Fleet). 

Ra—Rambler, cluster type (Dorothy 
Perkins). 

P —Pillar (Birdie Blye). 

1. Wire fences, pylons, tall pillars, 
gate arches, garlands, or any 
nog from which they can 

be taken down for yearly 
pruning or “rejuvenation.” 


2. Walls, top of pergolas, wide 
arches, screens, summer houses, 
or any support where they are 
to be permanent and can expand 
each year. This class can also 
be used on wire fence if trained 
laterally. 

3. Of trailing and ground-hugging 
habit, these are good for cover- 
ing banks, terraces, and bare 
spots; also to droop down a re- 
taining wall or train along a 
water pool. 

4. Wire fences, low pillars, speci- 
men shrubs. 














Be Sure of Satisfaction 
puma your ~y -yPayy } 2 =~ Damper and avoid 
Your architect or contractor will recommend a Colonial 


Damper as insuring the correct formation of the fi 
iy a vital part—and perfect draft © canal Gun 
smo! 


Grates and cite te to fit every *t of fireplace. W 
today for free descriptive folder: ted —_ 


M madactures 7 F FIREELACS £2 
an uUrers ri 
a rh ape 


"Chicago. Illinois 


“Colonial Damper 





Red The Tinest POWER 


LAWN ~ Na: 


MOWING MADE EASY 
For lawns, country estates, parks, 
schools, cemeteries, institutions. 
Light running, quiet and simple con- 
struction. Absolutely ‘“‘fool-proof”’ 
mowing as easy as walking. 
Will mow 3 to 6 times more per 
day than a hand mower. A most economical mower. 


Write for Beautifully Illustrated Catalog. 


MODERN MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
192 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























RNAMENTALS 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines—Seeds 
Landsca) ome y Get new 
free 1930 catalog. Le t it A). ID ten solve your 


oblems. isted complete 
| tara oF city Tot lot. “spec: FY t 4 


Cal 100 
Van Houtte 10 for for $2: 25. 
Allen’s Nursery & Seed House 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohie 
eee 









CALIFORNIA GROWN 
WATER LILIES 


Marliac Trio - $3.00 Postpaid 
ial assortment of colors, 
White, Yellow and Pink, 
Now is the time to plan for a water lily 
garden. All shipments guaranteed for safe 
arrival. Warrre ror Frese ILLusTRaTep snp 
Desceirtive CaTaLocus. 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS, Box 928, Long Beach, California 








ROSES, PHLOX 


To get acquainted, we will 
send 3 strong 2-year-old field- 
grown roses (one each Colum- 
bia, Los Angeles ,Souv. de C.Pernet ) for $1, 
mes gs Or 6strong,2-year-old Phlox for $1, 

Or 8 hardy 2-year-old Larkspur for $1, 

postpaid. Send today for our catalog of fruit and orna- 

mental trees, shrubs, roses, perennials and famous 66 varictics of 
grape vines. West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Box E, Fredonia, N.Y. 







SBIG © 





12 GLADIOLUS LOS ANGELES BULBS F REE 


Exactly that, no catch if you send $1.00 for any item following 
Los ANGELES (orange-pink, e~x yon oe 16 large: 
25 medium = eo; 36 motiem (4 — 60 small; bulblete 
250 Jumbo bulb blets loom ear.) 

GLADIOLUS LA VE BGovely 7 and yellow) 12 bulbe. 

Mo tage ee L 

ris, erent * extra, ‘OF 

Price List of Bulb Bargains, 


C. E. HOUDYSHEL, Dept. M, LA VERNE, CALIF. 





KINKAD Cee TRACTOR 


ureerymen, mit C 3 Cetalog 


‘arm wey no Be Co. 
1135, 38rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 
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Albertine, coppery, Cl 2. 

Alida Lovitt, pin "Cl 2. 
Baltimore Be e, blush, Cl 2. 

Bess Lovett, crimson, Cl 2. 

Birdie Blye, pink, P 4. 

Bloomfield Courage, black, Ra 1. 
Bonnie Prince, white, P 4. 
Christine Wright, pink, Cl 2. 
Coralie, coral, Cl 2. 

Coronation, cherry, Ra 1. 

Dr. Huey, black, Cl 2. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet, pink, Cl 2. 
Emily Gray, yellow, Cl 2-3. 
Felicite et Perpetue, white, Cl 1-3. 
Gardenia, yellow, Cl 1-3. 

Ghislaine de Feligonde, apricot, Cl 2. 
Gruss an Freundorff, crimson, Ra 1. 
Hiawatha Recurrent, red, Ra 1. 
Jacotte, red copper, Cl 2-3. 

Le Reve, yellow, P 4. 

Mary Lovett, white, Cl 2. 

Mary Wallace, pink, P 2-4 

Max Graf, rose, Cl 3. 

Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, pink, Cl 2. 
Nemo, crimson, P 4 

Papa Gouchault, crimson, P 4 
Papa Rouillard, carmine, P 4. 
Paul Noel, orange pink, Cl 2-3. 
Paul’s Scarlet, atl CIP 4 
Petit Louis, salmon, Ra 1. 

Phyllis Bide, pink, P 4 

Roserie, pink, Cl 2. 

Silver Moon, white, Cl 2. 

Source d’or, yellow, Ra 1. 
Veilchenblau, Ra 2. 





What Windows 
Will Wear 


[Continued from page 34] 


with plain hems at the bottom and 
inner sides. They are slipped on the 
rod thru a casing. When used without 
overdrapery they may be finished at 
the top with a French heading and 
attached to the rod with rings. This 
makes an extremely smart curtain. 

The double Dutch curtain is a type 
of glass curtain that is very attractive 
and has much to recommend it from 
a practical standpoint. This is a sepa- 
rate set of curtains for both upper and 
lower sash which allows one set to be 
closed and the other opened. 

The dainty frilled ‘‘tie-back”’ cur- 
tain with which we are so familiar is 
a style of glass-curtaining quite effec- 
tive without overdrapery. These are 
sometimes finished with dainty 
valances of two and three ruffles of 
the same sheer material as the cur- 
tain. Sometimes these are arranged 
in criss-cross fashion, a slightly more 
intricate arrangement whereby each 
curtain completely overlaps the other 
full width of the window at the top. 
They are then tied back as in the 
simpler style; the folds form a criss- 
cross pattern ‘which in a sheer curtain 
has a very lovely effect. A strictly 
modern arrangement which can be 
used only on very wide windows is 
the two-thirds division, in which the 
window is divided in thirds. The left- 
side curtain takes up one-third the 
space of the window; the right cur- 
tain is hung over two-thirds the space 
of the window, is twice as wide as the 
left curtain—both being very soft and 
full—and then caught up with a tie- 
back. When beautifully draped this 
is a very lovely arrangement. 

Casement curtains are a class by 
themselves, sometimes presenting 
rather perplexing problems. The man- 
ner in which they are made is finally 
decided by whether the window opens 
out or in. When opening in it is a 
simple matter to attach the curtain 
to the frame itself, using a French 
heading or rings. When the windows 
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SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 








ON OWL 


BIRTHDAY 


SEND YOUR MOTHER 


FLOWERS 
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THIS 35 “ROOM HOUSE 
vi Tr ISAVE 2b” 


Buy all the materials direct from 
R the Aladdin Mills and make big 
ft alll savings. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, 

millwork, hardware, glass, nails, paints, roof- ¢ 

















= ing and complete instructions. Build it yourself. 


Homes~Summer Cottages —Garages 


Aladdin’s latest 1930 Catalog $865 6 Rooms 
shows 100 plans of homes, summer cot- 
tages, and garages, at money-saving prices. 
Write nearest office today for your FREE copy. 
Ask for Catalog No. 491. No obligation. 

DDIN CO, Bay city, 


Michigan 00 New Home Plans 
Portland, Ore. in Aladdin ’s Latest Catalog 





Ey: 
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[MYERS 


Spray Pumps 
for Every Spraying Job 


4 WHETHER you 

wish to spray 
a flower garden or 
a field crop, a few 
trees or a commer- 
cial orchard—you 
can turn with ut- 
most confidenceto 
MYERS. 


| Spray pumps, rigs and equip- 











ment of every size and kind— 
big Engine Powered types, hand 
operated Barrel types, Portable 
Wheeled types, small Tan 
types, Bucket types and Peon ff 
sack types—the MYERS a 
includes them all. Leaf through 
the MYERS catalog and you 
will get a world 
of good suggestions and informa- 
tion as to many profit- 
able uses of spraying 
equipment. Write to- 
day for your FREE copy and 
name of the nearest MYERS 
dealer. 


The FE. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


86 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 








Pumps, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 














WET CELLARS MADE DRY 


from the Inside / 


Smooth-on No. 7 seals the cracks agp Sas porous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 

cisterns, oe fountains, ete. 

About 25 lbs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-lb. can or 25 
or 100 lb. keg from 
your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave., 


Jersey City, i ie # 
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Spare Your Knees 


} No more waxing on hands and — Floors! 


knees. The new Durham x me 
Waxer makes itso mucheasier 
_ to keep floors in perfect con- 
», dition. The Durham spreads 
>, the wax, then 
does a better job in half the 
. time, with the wax. 


TRIAL OFFER—1 LB. WAX FREE 
Test the Durham Method 
on yourown floors. D 
¢ by Waxer, with pound of wax 
5 free, sent on 30-day trial. 
Don’t keep it unless you want 
it. Write for details of this 
ial offer, and for free 
“booklet, “Making Floors 
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ete mae the Axel u ith the Cup 
for sales service work. 













open out it is unwise to fasten them 
directly to the frame but instead 
fasten the rod to the window trim so 
that the curtains may be pushed to 
either side quite independent of the 
window. In such a treatment one of 
the new decorative rods may be used 
with good effect and the curtains 
brought to the bottom of the apron 
trim. 

Since there is a tendency away 
from white, color in glass curtains is 
not only smart but also quite lovely; 
pastel shades are of course the ones 
used. When color is not used there is 
still ivory, cream, ecru, putty color, 
or sand. One must also consider the 
outside of the house in selecting glass 
curtains. Good decorating as a rule 
uses the same type of glass curtain 
thruout the house with different over- 
draperies appropriate to the various 
rooms. 

Overdraperies are made in two 
lengths; in the informal curtain ar- 
rangement they reach to the bottom 
of the sill trim (sometimes spoken of 
as apron trim); long overdrapery 
comes to within one inch of the floor 
or to the floor. Overdraperies hang 
better when lined; they are sometimes 
interlined. 

Summer curtains are coming more 
and more into use, and for these we 
have many interesting new and old 
curtain materials. There is good rea- 
son for this. Besides the saving of the 
better curtains, summer draperies 
give a cool and airy atmosphere to 
the house during days when it needs 
it badly. 

Summer curtains may be made of 
any simple curtain materials and need 
not be in the least expensive. White 
glazed tarlatan (the candy-sack kind) 
is an extremely effective fabric for 
summer draperies. Imagine it bound 
with a dark-green braid and hung 
very full at dining-room windows! 
Tarlatan comes in lovely colors, is in- 
expensive, and delightfully cool. Yel- 
low-organdie curtains over peach 
voile, caught back with peed te of 
Chinese-red glazed chintz, is also a 
delightful summer combination. Sum- 
mer curtains can make use of all these 
charming effects. In addition to the 
materials mentioned, voile, percale, 
chambray, cheviot, ‘and broadcloth 
are all equally suitable. 





CURTAINS FOR BETTER- 
DRESSED WINDOWS 


RE your windows as well 

dressed as the other 

parts of your home, or are 

they ordinary because of bad- 

ly chosen and poorly planned 

curtains? If your curtains are 

just ordinary spring is the 

logical time to change them, 

| and to help you Better Homes 

| and Gardens is publishing a new 

| booklet, “Curtains of Char- 

acter,” which will be ready 
March I. 

The booklet is illustrated 
with photographs of delight- 
fully new and inexpensive 
curtain materials. It tells you 
about buyingand makingcur- | 
tains and about such tricky | 
things as how to make a 
French heading. 

We shall be glad to send 
oy a copy of this new book- 
et on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address Department K, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 


and Gardens, Des Moines. 
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“STERLING 
HOME Ar il Jam por 


Big “ag el 


Discount 


Here’s a modern 7-room home that you can build yourself and 
save money. We ship you the lumber cut-to-fit, freight paid 
to your station. Our simple plans and new system of ones 
makes it easy for anyone to build a Sterling home. Noskille 
labor y. Our cust claim averagesavings of 47% 
over local builders’ prices. 
Rock-Bottom’ Prices! 

Our large volume of sales enables us to quote rock- 
bottom prices and sell on time-payments —_e ~ 
high interest or financing - gee. Terme 
as $8.10 per month. ni Se teieg for beautiful 

ior Book of NEW Sterling Home Plans and 
tearn | — you can buy a home with your rent 


International Mill &TimberCo. 
331 $. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
















220 Acres Devoted To Them! 


Peonies:: Iris:: 
Day Lilies: : Privet: : 
Spirea, Etc. 
Write for Catalog “@@ 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son 


Sarcoxie, Missourf 








EOSHO GROWERS GUIDE 


44 Sincolor, FREE Easy to /@# 
have Meautitul ‘ounds and emdeer | 
living rooms. t Growers, Home / w 
Owners, Parks, Schools, etc.,in nearly (CSa> 
every state endorse our products ~ 
and tee e 

- 's for Growing Sattsfaction’* 
NEOSHO NURSERIES Co. 
330 Garden St. Neosho, Mo. 

Member National Home Planting Bureau 

—Our Catalog, and it’s 


FRE a dandy. All the best 


hardy flowering Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Cl. 
Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, Fruit, Shade and Or- 
namental Trees. If you want the best, 


— ERNST NURSERIES, 
Box B, - - EATON, OHIO 




























A Powerful Prostes for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Floris freuen Nurseries, 


Fruit Growers = 






- 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. New York, nN. 

3202 Como Ave. 148 Cedar AY 


2413 Chestnut St. 





BEAUTIFUL DAHLIA FREE 


If interested in High Class Dahlias, I will send to any person 
in the U. &, 1 tuber of a choice named variety, ‘Cultural 
Hints on Déblia Growing’ and my Special Offer that will 
gurely interest you. Enclose 25c (silver) to cover cost of 
packing and tuber will be sent with no additional cost. Order 
tb ow before free stock is exhausted. 

W. A. JEFFREY, Dept.B, PLYMOUTH, OHIO 









HAND FORGED IRON WARE 

Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 

Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, ete. At Lowest 

Prices. Send for Interesting New Catalog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Dept. A Asheville, N. Car. 





REGAL LILIES drs, \eies bene 
for As, delivery. Finest 

utiful of all lilies. 

Perfectly hardy: easy to or in any ao Large blooming size 
bulbs $1 each: $10 a doz.. nting sise $10 a 100. Climate warm here. 
ey ( 1 — before he sprout. ORDER NOW! Seed $i an 


und. Cash with order. 
LAUGHLIN LILY FARM : VASHON, WASH. 
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My Art and My 
Home Life 


[Continued from page 14] 


own parlor, bedroom, a guest room, 
and a sleeping porch. 

Invited to see the rest of the home, 
we retraced our steps thru the sunny, 
airy rooms until we reached the lon 
open hall again. Now, as we stan 
again near the “formal” front door, 
we find at the left the coat closet and 
telephone booth. Farther down the 
hallway is the entrance to the family 
dining-room. 

Next to the dining-room, still far- 
ther to the left, is the children’s en- 
trance, so thoughtfully provided so 
that they need not always use the 
more formal entrance. This chil- 
dren’s hallway is a joyous place. Here 
is their own stairway to the sleeping 
rooms on the floor above, their own 
lockers and coatroom, and all kind 
of provision for their comfort, while 
at the same time maintaining in 
them their sense of personal identity. 


“ ALL our children early felt them- 

selves identified with our music 
life,”’ said Madame Homer. “We never 
made any special effort to induce 
them to become musicians, but it has 
turned out that we all sing and play. 
So we all have studies. None of us 
wants to have to listen to all the 
others’ practice, so these studios are 
built in different places on our hun- 
dred-acre estate, each one being out 
of sight and sound of the others.” 

It is very interesting to know that 
the eldest daughter of the Homers, 
Louise Homer II, now Mrs. Stires, 
and the mother of another little 
Louise, has developed so lovely a 
voice that she now frequently sings 
with her gifted mother in concert. As 
a baby, taken by her young father 
and mother on that first momentous 
trip to Europe, little Louise shared 
many of the long hours of her mother’s 
practice and study. 

It is near the outdoor studio now 
used by Katherine Homer that the 
bulk of the Homer garden is located. 

“We cannot have many of the 
flowers we would like to have,’’ said 
Madame Homer, “because of the 
lateness of the spring up here and the 
severity of the winter. But we do have 
some beautiful roses, and back of the 
house, and in the semicircular garden 
down near Katherine’s studio, and 
along our country road, we have, each 
year, quite a growth of phlox, lark- 
spur, iris, daisies, pansies, and other 
perennials. We enjoy them all. The 
children enjoy the flowers and our 
vegetable garden, too.” 

‘he children! Nothing in life is so 
precious to either of the Homers as 
these well-loved children. There is 
Louise Homer Stires, the eldest; Sid- 
ney Homer, Jr., now married and 
living in New York City, but with his 
little family, spending many days at 
“Homelands”; Anna ~* Marie and 
Katherine, the twins (Anna just grad- 
uating from Smith College, and 
Katherine studying art and music); 
Hester Makepeace (called “Happy” 
by her family), so named for a New 
England ancestress of her mother’s 
who lived in Boston over three hun- 
dred years ago, just finishing at Dana 
Hall; and Joy, 13 years old. 

Madame’s concern for the welfare 
of her children is equaled only by 
their interest in her singing. This 
interest is never more in evidence 
than when the whole family attends 











Buy your home direct from o 


home owners. Write for complete details. 


Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or Spanish 
homes; bungalows or two-story designs; 4 to 8 rooms. Wood, brick or stucco. _— 

Get highest quality features and material, including beauti- 
ful oak floors throughout, linen closets, phone nooks, clothes chutes, built-in 
kitchen cases, solid bronze hardware. More comfort —less housework. Thermo- 


Sealed insulation saves 4 fuel cost. 


Extraordinary savings: No extras! You know cost in advance. 
With Plan-Cut materials, Easy-to-follow Plans and Complete Instructions, you 
can build your own home. Machine-sawing at our mills saves 14 labor cost and 
18 % lumber waste. Meets building codes. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write: 





ur great mills at wholesale. Get 
the benefit of our rock-bottom prices, successful experience with 225,000 















= -——_——-—-s 2 
: | | C Send tor 
| ¥ 2 . | t 
FREE! 
1 World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 BOOK OF 
- 1454 CASE STREET, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
; Name i | Oo . ‘ 
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Spies HOME PLANS 

















$6.00 in far 
West. Knap- 
sack and 
exten- 

sion 
ex- 
tra. 


or spra 


The choice of over 250,000 
home owners 


For 30 years it has served farmers and fruit - 
pea. Use it with bucket, barrel or knapsack 
ying fruit trees, potatoes and low growing 


crops, flowers and shrubs, for whitewash- 
ing, applying hog dip, auto washing, etc. 


SPRAY PUMP 

Brass extension adjustable for spraying at any 
angle. Interchangeable nozzles make possible 
sprays from a fine mist to a straight stream. 
Brass throughout — unaffected by chemicals — 
5 year guarantee. Do not be deceived by cheap 
imitations, Write for folder, ‘Spraying Simpli- 
fied."” If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
mail postpaid 


THE ARMSTRONG ELECTRIC & MFG. CORP. 
147 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

















New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House Plants aGardens 


SMALL, clean odorless tablets make plants thrive. 
\ Fulton’s PLANTABBS are much richer than 
manure, more convenient. One tablet a week in 
ts make plants grow magically. Put them around 
oses and other plants in the garden, along rows of 
flowers or vegetables. Four tablets in a gallon of 
water make rich liquid fertilizer—wonderful on 
lawns. Small peckage 25 cts. Medium package 
50 cts. Large $1. he fertilizer that is GUAR- 
ANTEED to improve plants. 
FREE **Your Plants Their Care and 
Welfare,”’ by F. F. Rockwell, 
author of many garden books. Profusely illustrated. Treats 
outdoor and indoor grens: insects, disease: calendar of garden- 














ing operations, etc. Free with each order, for a short time only. 
‘Sola by seedsmen, florists and druggists. pr " 
your cannot supply. 





PLANTABBS CORPORATION 





2692 Court Square Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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A Perfect Fireplace without extra cost 


Build or remodel with a Heatilator— 


a double-wall metallic form around 
which any kind of masonry is laid. 
: Complete up to the flue. Assures 
it } proper construction—no_ smoke, 


| good draft and double heat. Fits any 

| P| Sosten. Fully guaranteed. Savings 

|| cover cost, Writefor plansheets free. 
y Heatilator Company 

534 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "spice 

















G L A D I O LU Grow, Boma  Youceif 


40 FLOWERING SIZE BULBS $1.00 
Each order made up with ALL COLORS 
From Standard Varieties only, No Culls 
Cc. R. HILLS, Box B, Avon Center Village, Ohio 
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TEMPT THEM 


FOR 
HEALTH’S SAKE! 


DON’T you sometimes wish for 
something healthful and different 
for the children’s supper? Many 
dietitians recommend a crisp, ready- 
to-eat cereal as a relief from the’ 
heavy foods of winter. Get your 
children to drink more milk— 
tempt their appetites—by serving 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 

Rice Krispies are so crisp they 
pop and snap in milk or cream. 
They are extra easy to digest. 
Serve with stewed fruit or honey. 
Order a red-and-green package from 
your grocer. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 








Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—the caffeine-free coffee. 





























Make your garden the envy of your 
friends with Gove'’s Hardy Vermont 
Glads. Best of garden cut flowers— 
very easy to grow. Our special ‘get 
acquainted” offers will make you an 
enthusiastic ‘“‘glad fan’. Bulbs guar- 
anteed to bloom first year. 


100 Large Hardy $3 
Vermont Bulbs 
This collection includes at least 35 
fine varieties, in many shades of Red, 
Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, Smoke, 
— "all good ones but -— labeled as 
oname. 50 for $1.75. LL SENT 
PREPAID with pnia instructions 
for to be th prize-winners. I believe 
this to be jt. ~~ ‘glad”’ collection 
offered an 


Specialty Collection 


ane LAURIE, exquisiteruffied Pink; EMILE 
BRUN, large bronze; APRICOT GLOW, 
Seer Apric« »t-colored; GOLDEN DREAM, 
finest clear yellow; MARNIA very large Orange. 
All five rare varieties—labeled, $1. (regular $1.50 
value). BOTH collections prepaid, for $3.85. 
Send for illustrated catalog “that is different’, 
listing over 300 of the world’s best varieties. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E, Gove, Box 33, Burlington, Vermont 


JAPANESE ae A 


Prependehie e008 





al 
will Dall thrive ine the sun. 


ae Offer 
Ordereitherof the follow- 


12 in.—16 in. 
The 


9 {n.—12 in. bushy plants « 
22 in.—15 f bushy lants « 
Free at and Booklet 





| 
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her performance in opera en masse, or 
a Homer concert. ‘“Then,’’ says this 
happy artist, with a smile, “the spon- 
taneous—and from the younger mem- 
bers, too-long applause—often be- 
comes quite noticeable and almost 
embarrassing.” 


NCE, when Madame Homer’s 

then-youngest child was one night 
being put to sleep, a duty she never 
entrusted to cnathie no matter what 
concert or opera claimed her, she 
noticed with alarm that it had a high 
fever. In an hour she was due to 
leave for Cincinnati to sing in an im- 
portant concert with orchestra. 

“Telegraph them that I cannot 
come, that my baby is ill,’”’ was her 
calm direction. And by the baby’s 
crib she watched the whole night 
thru. With that sudden change from 
illness to health to which infants are 
subject, the baby was almost well 
next morning. That, in itself, was 
sufficient happiness to the great sing- 
er, who had Felt her place to be be- 
side the baby’s crib instead of before 
an applauding public. 

The Homer family at the time of 
another episode lived in a three-story 
house in Riverside Drive, New York. 
For greater convenience, and that she 
might reach her children’s nursery 
more quickly, a self-operating ele- 
vator was installed. 

Late one day, and when she was to 
sing that night in “Aida,” a perform- 
ance in which Caruso would take 
part, she put her littlest baby to 
sleep, took it in her arms, and stepped 
into the elevator. Her last act before 
leaving’ for the opera was always to 
tuck that baby in her crib. 

That night half way up and be- 
tween floors the elevator stuck. No 
pushing of buttons made it budge. 
Madame Homer was due to start to 
the opera house and dress for her role 
of Princess. The dilemma was serious. 

Telephoning to the offices of the 
company that had installed the ele- 
vator brought no answer. It was after 
6 o’clock; everyone had left for the 
night. Suddenly it occurred to Mr. 
Homer that he knew an official of the 
organization. Furious telephoning 
at last located him and the circum- 
stances were told. A skilled workman 
finally reached the scene. Again 
precious time was lost. But. skill 
righted things; the elevator moved 
upward; the baby was tucked in her 
crib. 

Meanwhile, during a whole hour 
in which Madame Homer was im- 
prisoned in the elevator, a “star” of 
the forthcoming brilliant opera per- 
formance, she had held her baby Ea 
and sang to it. The anxiety she must 
have felt with so much at stake was 
not allowed to interfere with her 
mother care. 

Throwing a big cloak over her 
negligee, the famous contralto urged 
the cmeniioas to his best speed. Fif- 
teen minutes before the curtain rose 
she reached her dressing room at the 
Metropolitan. Already her under- 
study sat there ready to go on if 
Madame Homer fail But she did 
not fail. And the story goes that 
never had Madame Homer sung more 
gloriously or with greater spirit. 

Could there be a more convincing 
bit of testimony as to the harmony 
of art and home life? 

And there we leave “Homelands” 
with the dappling light and shade on 
its gently sloping lawn, its clumps of 
blooming rhododendrons, a lovely 
picture of indoor and outdoor Ameri- 
can home life. 

















THIS COMPLETE 
WATERLILY POOL 


All the joys of a big 


1 are in this 
low-priced tub garden collection. 
a ae. om. =" it colon ow 
ington Waterlit 
te lants. Salle tub 
6 Perennials for border or rockery 
This Complete Collection $3 
Collection Without Tub ac 
Our New Catalo, 


Yeseribes_ and Ey the foot Saree Water 
Plants, Fish and Aquariums. uild the 
T= Rig A ie aeear today. 


Arlington Waterlily Gardens 
678 Forest St., Arlington 





e's like bumans--be’l} 
R SEED 
contain 


sae Oo 
oe Askoel 35¢ 








Asters, Zinnias, pe mag ee fo a 

Ve , Petunia and nia and Strawfower, er. Gend 

aed th the 10 pkts. 

20c premium envelope which BR EE 
than the 


McGregor Bros. Co., Box 401 Springfield, Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices -Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 33rd Ave., $.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 












MASTODON EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
Newest and best everbearer. Rneunenty 
roductive—profitable. We are Easte' 
eadquarters. 10 Plants 75c, 100, $4. 50, 
Shrubs. Write for catalog today of Trees, 
sore Ea ines, Asparagus, Dwarf 


ruit ’ 
FRAGARIA A NURSERIES, Box 243, Pulaski, N. Y. 
“The Strawberry Man" for 47 Years 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL OFFER peanuts 25¢ 


Mailed Post; Free Illustrated & 
Giactime GARDENS ar. 








DAHLIAS Newspaper man s8) alizing in 
—— standard dahlias as a 
recreation and hobby wi of s us tubers at 
bargain prices; great A..F to add to collections. 
Stock guaranteed; strong health y and true to name. 
Because of limited supply list should be sent for at once. 
D. W. FRATCHER, 280 Albany Ave., Ferndale, Mich. 





MANURE! MORE MANURE! fone. tic denise" 


leaves and rubbish from the garden, straw and corn-stalks 
from the farm—into rich, artificial manure by the simple 
ADCO process. No live-stock needed. Send for our 
interes booklet. It's free. 

ADCO, 1741 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





500 Gladiolus Bulblets Fine Kunderds 50 cts. 


each of 10 fine varieties, all colors, name labeled 
Gladiolus blooming size, fine varieties, all colors mixed $1.00 
40 Fise Ruffled Gladiolus, blooming size, fine varieties mixed $1. 
20 one year; or 10 two year Regal Lily bale - « = < © = 
350. Regal Lily Seed 28cts. Fine Iris, Japanese Iris, Dahlias, C. annaa, 
stron ond other perennials "40 for rite for price list. 


SHILOH GARDENS, P. O. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB. 
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| nailed to the frame one at a time and | 





SUCCESSFUL BABY CHICKS 
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What You Buy 
When You Buy 


[Continued from page 29] 


obtained by the heating of limestone 
or of shells. Lime is still used, but 
now only to give surface hardness, for 
the greater part of a plaster wall is 
made of plaster of paris, more accu- 
rately known as gypsum. 

If plaster were sticky it could be 
spread on a board sheathing, and the 
making of a plaster wall would be a 
simple matter. It is not, however, and 
a foundation known as lath must be 
provided to which plaster will attach 
itself in the process of hardening. 


RIGINALLY lath were twigs, 

branches, and split sticks secured 
to the wall in a thin and flat layer; 
the plaster that was spread on them 
worked in behind and hardened to a 
union. When the sawmill was in- 
vented not so many years ago, the 
familiar wood lath was produced: 
roughly, cut strips 4 feet long, 14 
inches or so wide, and 44-inch thick. 
These are nailed flat on the frame- 
work a quarter to a half-inch apart 
and plaster is spread on them with 
sufficient force to flow thru the open- 
ings. The plaster is not so soft as to 
be runny; it sags down behind the 
lath and hardens into hooks that hold 
the main body of the plaster securely 
in position. Thus the permanence of 
a plaster wall depends on the qualit 
of the lath, the security with which 
they are nailed, and the number and 
strength of the plaster hooks that 
form behind them. If the lath are 
splitty or inclined to swell or shrink, 
the brittle plaster will be cracked, and 
if they come away from the frame, 
the plaster will come with them. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the cracks that 
are not due to settlement will be 
caused by defects in the lath. 

It is in this hidden part of a wall 
that a plastering job will be weakened 
by poor workmanship or by down- 
right dishonesty on the part of the 
contractor, for to save material and 
time the work will be hastily done, or 
so thin a coat of plaster will be spread 
on the wall that the hooks will be 
weak or missing entirely. 

With good wood lath firmly nailed 
and plaster well made and applied 
the main parts of a wall or ceiling will 
be as substantial as could be desired. 
But even with the best of workman- 
ship they will have their points of 
weakness, for wherever the lath lie 
against studs or other parts of the 
frame, there will be no crevice or 
opening into which the plaster can 

netrate to form a hook. In the 

readth of the wall this will make but 
little difference, but in the corners and 
where wall meets ceiling, it is serious 
and often brings trouble. It is here 
that the greatest strength is called 
for, yet where a wood-lath wall is 
weakest, for at those places the lath 
lies against solid w and the plas- 
ter is prevented from forming a bond. 
The feeble strength of the plaster will 

ive under the slightest settlement or 

istortion, and the cracks that will 
result will be difficult to repair with 
any degree of permanence. It will be 
an advantage to make the lath of 
some material that will not change, 
and that will give the strength that 
plaster lacks. Herein are the reasons 
why metal lath, metal sheets, and 
other materials are coming into use 
to some extent. Where wood lath are 
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For Better Lawns and. Flowers 


Use Wizard Sheep Manure/ 


Experienced gardeners will tell you that there is no sub- 
stitute for manure in building rich fertile soils. Wizard 
Sheep Manure supplies the rich humus and natural food 
that all plants need to develop their real beauty. It 
makes soils mellow and easily cultivated. Sheep Manure 
in the soil acts like a sponge. It holds a lasting supply 
of moisture and natural plant food capable of keeping 
plants growing during the hot summer months. 
, Wizard is easy to use; economical 
k because highly concentrated; safe 
ee because it does not ‘‘burn”’ plants. 
Use Wizard this spring if you want 
neighbors to marvel at the beauty 
of your lawn and flowers. Avoid 
inferior substitutes and temporary 
stimulants! Insist on Wizard Sheep 
Manure where you buy seeds and 
garden supplies. 


For tips on ening send 
for circular “How to Make FREE 
Better Lawns and Gardens” 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
103 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 



























rtilizer—Positively Weedless 








NEW CHINESE ELM 
(Ulmus Pumila) 


“Greased Lightning” would be a better name for this re- 
markable tree. It has the “Speed” of the Carolina Poplar 
and the durability of fhe good old Elm family. 


GL] Thetree illustrated grew toa heighth af 20 feetin4 years, | 


With us, it is outselling all other ornamental shade trees combined. 
This rapid-Growing, Large, Graceful, Hardy tree is ideal for city 








streets, highways, lawns, windbreaks, etc. Resists drought and alkali 
and thrivesi n all sections of the country from coast to coast. 
IF YOU WANT SHADE QUICKLY, GET THIS TREE 
Write for illustrated catalogue with prices. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Glenwood Nursery 
1768 Main St. (“We furnish the home—outdoors” Rochester, N. Y. 




















A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


OUR organization can issue a declaration of financial independence and, at 
the same time, render a real service both to your members and to the members 
of your community. 


UR liberal finance plan will enable your school, club, or church organization to 

earn a substantial sum of money within a very short time. No expense in- 

volved, no hard work—just thru the pleasant effort of each of your members you 
may add $100 or more to your treasury. 


F YOUR organization doesn’t have all the funds it needs, write today for in- 
formation about our Organization Finance Plan. Just address your inquiry to 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS : . Des Moines, Iowa 
























Into a Candy Shop 


MAKE big money from the 
very beginning. Candy costs 
15c Ib. to make—sells for 60c!_ E. R. Foxton 
sells 200 lbs. weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcoxson sells 
almost 1,100 ch ate bars each week at 5 & 10c 
—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful manu- 
facturer teaches secrets of candy making in 
your spare time and shows how to wey sell 
your candy at a big profit! Practically no 
capital required. We furnish tools. Write for 
fascinating FREE book. 


Capitol Candy School 


Dept. CA-2431 ashington, D. C. 
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with anew 


CUSHIONED 


Rarabal 


sg .25 
at your Plumbers 


Instantly stops noisy, wasteful toilet 
tank leaks. Moulded from one piece, 
pure gum rubber. Fits down snugly 
into outlet valve, forming a perfect 
seal at every point. Guaranteed for 
three years. If your plumber can’t 
supply you, write us direct. 


Woodward-Wanger Co. 
1110 Spring Garden St., Phila. , Pa. 
Enclosed is $1.25 for a Cushioned Mush- 


room Parabal. 





Name... 





Address........ 
Plumber’s Name 


iar 











UNLY ONE WITH KOTAKY HOE, 







PYouWalk! 
ey a 
and rake, when it costs go little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
purpose Garden Tools 





Harrow 
a AZ leaf guarde for safe caltivation of 7G 
2 4) plants. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 
ROWE MFG. CO., 460 Adams St., Galesburg, lll. 








Le fligh grade 800, 600, 1000 ne 
3S 7% >, chick oil brooder absolut- 


4 
4 


om Missouri Sta 
waiting. 28th year h in ag ht ‘ire money-- 
Bo 
get our catalog and low  -—y- — 


MILLER HATCHERIES Box 504 


my Ara oes 
Soa eeee 
Seater ane, Boe 


ENEVA HATCHERIES, Inc., Box 26, Geneva, Ind. 


10 O é} POECRETS 


Our famous home-study Poultry Course teaches //— 

how to get bigger hatches, raise stronger, health- ed 
fer chicks at less cost and 1000 other money- 
making secrets. FREE Book tells all about 
Course and big experts behind it. Write oon 
for your free copy. National Poultry Insti 
Dept. 511, Washington. D. C. 


























‘Usk FARMS, Box 550 non for TRE Catat Mo. 
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nailed to the frame one at a time and 
add no stiffness to it, metal lath and 
other materials that serve the same 
purpose are in long and broad sheets 
that brace and strengthen. Metal 
lath is made from sheets of steel or 
formed of steel wire, and in both cases 
is a network of small perforations. 
The plaster that is spread on it passes 
thru these numberless openings, and 
the applying of enough to get any 
grip at all will form a secure and last- 
bond. Some kinds are more flex- 
ib e than others and will bend under 
the pressure of the plasterer’s trowel, 
which gives hollows that must be 
filled in by later coats in order that 
the final surface may be flat and true. 
Others are stiffened to resist this 
pressure, which simplifies the plaster- 
ing job and saves on material. 
Metal lath can be bent to go round 
a corner, and for strength it is always 
put on that way. Here, as at all places 
where it meets the frame, it stands 
far enough away from it to allow the 
plaster to work behind, so that every- 
where there is a sound bond. When 
the higher cost of metal lath prevents 
its use all over, a compromise can be 
made by using it in corners, long 
strips being bent to extend 6 inches 
each way. 


T SHOULD not be thought that 
cracking is impossible with metal 
lath. This is far from being the case, 
altho a plaster wall so made will resist 
conditions that to a wood-lath wall 
might be disastrous. With wood lath, 
cracks will be straight, and plaster will 
fall should many of the hooks break or 
be softened by dampness. Cracking 
with metal lath is irregular, and there 
is less likelihood that the plaster will 
break away. 

Metal lath is thus not only a sup- 
port for plaster but a stiffener and 
crack retarder as well; more than this, 
it makes of a plaster wall an effective 
fire retardant. One of the new types 
does even more. It is a stiffened wire 
mesh backed by a tough fibrous sheet- 
ing; when plaster is applied the sheet- 
ing runs it together, and instead of 
hooks, a solid slab is formed with the 
mesh in the center. The sheeting also 
acts as an insulator and a preventive 
of air leaks. 

Plaster will adhere to a surface that 
is porous, not because it is sticky, but 
thru working into the pores and hard- 
ening there. It will thus form a bond 
with the paper surfaces of plaster 
boards that are in turn similarly 
bonded to the plaster within, or with 
any of the uncompressed wallboards 
that are known for their insulating 
qualities. Herein these materials serve 
a double purpose, for, being in large 
and uny fielding sheets, they add great- 
ly to the stiffness of a house, and at 
the same time are excellent founda- 
tions for the plaster walls and ceil- 
ings. For all practical purposes the 
plaster becomes part of chem, and the 
only drawback is the possibility of 
cracking at the joints. This, how- 
ever, can be overcome by cementin 
strips of fine wire cloth or perforated 
ribbons of thin metal over the joints 
and embedding them in the plaster. 
The object is to create a homogeneous 
fabric of plaster and lath. 

The kind of plaster that will form 
strong hooks or give a firm grip will 
not do for the outer surface, which is 
for appearance and not ’strength. 
Thus the wall is made of different 
varieties of plaster and is usually in 
three layers. For the first coat the 
plaster is mixed with about twice as 
much sand, and with hair or other 
fiber to bind it together. The second 








en ee tea Baby Chicks 

es oe stock—Pedi- 

breeds, _ make 

money for you. Extra chicks en for a 


little advertisi in your 
Free-beautiful deolor catalogue. Write at 


SE Bie CY 


aneicon POUItry Guide FREE 
Tells all about chick's - come, Deding sad ees 
for profit. Also describes oe Water & Electric 
“Ideal” incubator canteens Up 
With Original Patented 
“ideal” aadaes » = « = $6.90 Up 
WE PREPAY POSTAGE—WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


1, Oil, aa! Electric Brooders, Poultry Suoetes, Baby 
Chicks 's al LOW PRICES! Write today! 


J. W. MILLER Cco., Dept. 40, Rockford, UE UL. 
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ALL BLOODTESTED, yet price low 
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larger, mature whe ee and lay better. 
Write for our Big Free Poultry Book, 
full of alt of valsabte ee every poultry =e s needs. 

Dept. 1 indall, ind. 
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ieee a LOWEST PRICE S wittikce 
for quality offered. Delivery? right now if wanted. $1 








rio min ng de hey 
‘'amous Keg Le ing Con 
alive, prepaid mplete poultry course filled with 
secrets and tricks of poultry raising FREE to custom- 
ers. Write for Wondertul Free Poultry Book and 
Chick Prices. Satistacti 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 410-A,: MEXICO, MO. 








Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


Mbdieted “Kerlin-Quality” M 

, y oney- 
ibe’ Making S.C. W. Leghorns 

Beautiful, Great Winter Layers, White Diarrhoea 

Free. Egg Contest Winners. Over 50, 000 satisfied 

customers. BIG DISCOUNT on Chieks ordered now 

Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED. Catalog FREE! 

Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box17, Centre Hall, Pa. 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR Lt 


and uP yeu ra we 
Chi: llas average a Zealand 
Whites $2 each 32-page illustrate book ,catalog 


preg a mar my = 7 pebble for bie solits: all for 1 Toe "hdireoe 
, 8 maz CO. ‘or 1002. Holmes or ioe — 


A 70! BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 

and ro Pure bred 

wey. northern raised and most profitable. 

Few is, eggs, baby chicks, ee yy 

low prices. 400 pawe os t. 37th met 
Valuable new 1 Poultry book FR. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co. Bi Box 842, Mankato, Mina. 


CHICKS *50 DaysTeial 


pe anne No need to take come ne 

eerie Decreliced, Rasy bartag pis ian ‘chs Faw prices, 
varieties. ying p. ic 

FREE. Missouri State » Box 466, Butler, Mo. 


















Big Fluffy Chicks 


the money making kind from 
healthy, pure-bred stock. Catalog 
tells all about them. Write today. 

LANCASTER F ARMS HATCHERY, Route 31, LANCASTER, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS “qiuaegiaee 


New low prices. Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay other chicks 
or part of your money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay 
big white eggs. Hate ning eges, 8 week, Ry pullets. Hens and males 
half price after May Ist. Shipped { 
free catalog and special price < 

GEORGE 6B. FERRIS, 946 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








D. on approval. Write for 





2 14 BREEDS Book’ Free “io 'Pacce 
y rm raised chic 


‘ ckens, 
thee es, reese qh aah, baby chicks. 
Bs Best, aying strains at ones — 
erica’s great industry. My 48 year: 
w. AA. Weber, Box 50, Mankato, ™M nn. 


SQUAB © BOOK FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. jeg Rock Squab Co., 

600 H St. Highl heen 














FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors ; 
y and Squad aah Halsing. Low — 
. sr gttce breed Today! FREE: 
FRANK FOY, 6¢324. Glinton.Jowa 
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coat is for bulk, and usually has more 
sand than the first; it will be 34-inch 
or so in thickness. The final coat is 
for looks and to take the wear, and 
for hardness will be made largely of 
lime; usually two parts of lime to one 
of gypsum. The purpose of the gy 
sum is to prevent the lime from shrink- 
ing as it dries, which would result in 
the formation of a network of tiny 
cracks 

When a wall is to be papered it 
must have a smooth surface, and 
there will be no sand in the finish 
coat. For painting or tinting, the 
wall may have what is known as a 

“sand” finish, for which the final 
coat is mixed with sand and while 
still wet is rubbed with a broad, flat 
tool that brings the sand to the sur- 
face; while oa and even, this finish 
has the rou = of sandpaper and 
is without s 

Until very Smeiaite plaster walls 
were white and required decoration 
but finishing plaster can now be had 
in various colors and shades and is a 
decoration in itself. It need not be 
finished smooth, for, following the 
modern trend, it can be given any 
desired texture, from a delicate stip- 
pling to a pattern of heavy trowel 
marks or the roughness of stone. 
These plasters are coming into great 
popularity, not only for the charming 
effects that are possible with them, 
but because no further decoration is 
necessary and their use thus saves 
time and labor. The use of this so- 
called ornamental-textured plaster 
must be carefully considered, how- 
ever, for it cannot be redecorated 
other than by painting. Textured 
surfaces will be too rough for paper- 
ing, and should this later be desired it 
will be necessary to remove all traces 
of paint and to add a surfacing of 
smooth plaster. 

A hard form of plaster that is re- 
sistant to water is so dense that it 
can be given a_glasslike polish, 
Painted or enameled, it is a satis- 
factory and economical finish for 
bathrooms and kitchens. 

The making of a good wall or ceil- 
ing does not end with the materials 
and workmanship, for the pasty 
plaster sets and hardens thru chemi- 
cal changes that cannot be hurried or 
otherwise interfered with. Fast dry- 
ing in extremely hot and dry air will 
affect it in one way, close and stag- 
nant air in another, and an equally 
serious trouble will come if the tem- 
perature drops below freezing while 
the plaster, altho firm, is still moist. 


THE touch as well as to the eye, 
a newly made plaster wall is fin- 
ished; it will seem to be dry, and it is 
not easy to believe that it is so wet 
within that a square yard of it may 
hold as much as a gallon of water. This 
must be reckoned with in puttin 
on the rest of the interior finish oa 
the decorations. A good builder will let 
the walls dry for at least three weeks 
before applying the trim; the base- 
boards, the frames and moldings of the 
doors and windows, the finish floors, 
and the rest of the woodwork. If this 
time is cut down the wood will ab- 
sorb so much moisture from the plas- 
ter that thru swelling and eventual 
drying the joints will open and the 
work be marred. Even more time 
may be allowed to advantage, and as 
a further precaution the back surfaces 
of all woodwork which is in contact 
with plaster should be sealed with a 
coat of paint. Here is an example of 
the use of paint, not for appearance, 
but for protection. 


Bow VETO NASR ENE Ee 





known as “‘drop-out”’ reel. 


3250 E. Woodbridge Street 





BETTER AND BETTER RESULTS 


Each year brings better results from the Moto-Mower, for the very good reason that 
the Moto-Mower grows better and better mechanically. 
improvements are incorporated in the three sizes, or models, in the Moto-Mower line. 

he Detroit Model this year has a new reel throw-out clutch which releases the cut- 
ting reel, so that the cutting and traction units operate through separate clutches. 
New frame construction permits complete removal of the reel almost instantly— 


A weed clipper can be obtained for this model at small extra cost. 
information on all Moto-Mower Models by asking for our new 1930 catalog. 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
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A Twist 
of the Wrist 
Guides It 


This year many noteworthy 


Obtain complete 


Detroit, Michigan 



































Lawn 


“The Easy Way 1 
‘Beautiful Plantings 


‘THis remarkable 40-page book shows how simple it 
is to give any home a handsome setting. Simple 
illustrations, like the one above, help you to select and 
arrange foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges, screens, etc. —to embellish any part of your 
grounds with graceful plantings. This book marks the 
40th anniversary of Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom 
quaiity and éntegrity are a tradition. Nowhere will you 
more authoritative, simple, concise guidance. | 
Free upon request—send for it now. | 

The Barnes Bros, Nursery Co., Box 10, Yalesville, Conn, | 


The Original 








BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 











This New, Convenient- 


BURGESS 


KITCHEN 
| 
| 







—— in Beautiful Colors 


PAPER and pencil handy all the 
time. Hang it on the wall or 
kitchen cabinet. Size 4” x 12” 
Comes complete with beautiful 
enameled base, pencil and 2 rolls 
of memo paper, enough for 18 
months’ use. Your choice of 6 
rich colors — Apple Green, China 
aon oe Orange, Red or 





POST PAID 

Only yee Anywhere ‘ 
the —- 8.A. 

ry { Be 


A DOZEN DAILY USES 


Jot down memos as you think 
of them. Recipes, shopping and 
store lists, phone calls, notes for 

the household. Ideal'as a card 
prize and shower gift. The hand- 

t convenience in your kitchen. 





SEND FOR YOURS—TODAY 


f Mailed complete, postpaid anywhere in the * 
U. 8. or Canada for $1—bill. stamps, money 
order or check. Mention color desired. You 
have always ied one. Will last a life time, 


BURGESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 













EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN 









GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Fruit Trees Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, etc., including many New Varieties. 


Forty-eight Page Planting Guide Free 


TITUS NURSERY CoO. 


Waynesboro Virginia 








ALWAYS Ask For D | 9 Years of Hits 
Comedy- Dramas audeville Acts, 
Farces, —— ono 

= , ies Boaka in 
strels, Black rely, Black face ve Skits ake-up oy FR 
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Learnto bea- 


pir ay ARCHITECT 
) (gm At Home—By Mail 


f\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
4\\ Profession offering remark- 
we able opportunities. Immedi- 
fj ate income possible, many 
students more than pay for 
course from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to— 
Write today for details. 


American Landscape School 


Member National 
Home Study Council 


20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


peach IRLES 5: 


PEACH 3c, Ornament. ror Shrubs .— —™ berries, 
ete, Wholesale prices. CATALOG F 
Benton County Nursery, Box 114, Thogere, Arkansas 
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Home and Garden Ideas of Real Va 
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For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples, 
booklets, and further information about the products and services in which you 


are interested —we have listed and 


Names q, Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
Distributors Ogered Page 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Aluminum Company of America....... Booklet on Aluminum Paint...... yee ee 
Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Co. Booklet on Waltile................... 105 
American Brass Company, The........ “The Home Owner's Fact Book,” 25c. 59 
American Sheet & Tin Piate Co Ve edi dee Better Buildings and Roofing Tin Booklets 93 


Barber Asphalt Co., The.. . ..... . Booklet About Genasco Latite ee, 91 
Bennett Lumber Co, Inc., Ray a ae “Bennett Homes” SPR ees 88 
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Celotex Company, The............... “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation”....... 51 
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Creo-Dipt Company, Inc.............. Color Suggestions and Folders, 25c..... 48 
Detroit Steel Products Co............ . "Decorating With Casement”.......... 71 
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Booklets, 10c. 65 
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Heating 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 

SD KCikemavccvesedequne nu Book “Ideal Heating’’............... 63 
Campbell Co., “The rr Electric Cooker Booklet............... 129 
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Plumbing 
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Se SES. dvae coBencaads ...-Book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures.... 62 
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Allen & Co., Inc., 8. L.. paw ai ae Planet Jr. Catalog and Garden Booklet... 121 
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I sg oo oe oe oe 8 ee lend dele by cab hbe was eebac eis van? ae 
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Ww gipeser Association of U nited States, 
ee a a eto 2 Sie ne ale ney ore Two Booklets and W allpaper ~o- paauameg 25e 72 
Ww hiteali Associates, Ltd., , Se Rae “Color Harmony in the Home” a . on 


Kitchen Equipment and Supplies 


i eee eee eer eT ee — 331 
Frigidaire a 5 onda emee wd Recipe Book and Catalog. . 73 
General Electric Company.......... Booklet General Electric > Refrigeration. 61 
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Laundry Equipment, Soaps 
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Allen's Nursery & Seed House » on eee ESR een oe ee <n oe 
CO) ae eee 0, Ser eer 98 
Arlington W ater Lily ‘Gardens......... . Se eee errs 128 
"Pr arr a Preyer ee 0s 
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Buist Company, Robert............... Garden Guide and Catalog............ 104 
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Sears. es ee rr eer ry 116 
Champlain View Gardens............. 7 EE EE ee eee mer 128 
Childs Seed Co., John Lewis........... Cis. 5 sb acads«coenecedeesss seam 114 
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(Continued on the next page) 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 


local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned if 
you mention Better Homes and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Let’s Block Out 
the Garden 


[Continued from page 31] 


out planning to allocate the rea- 
sonable minimum needed to the 
two areas I have just been talking 
about, the front yard and the back 
yard? 

We must devote some portion of 
the home grounds to each of the fore- 
going. But if we give these uses just 
enough and no more, then we have a 
greater unit in which to build our 
outdoor living-room, or rooms. 

On many occasions you have read 
that there were three major areas in 
the small home grounds: service, 
public, and private garden. But until 
we get right down to the problem of 
blocking out these areas, preferably 
on a piece of paper, we may not see 
the application of this general preach- 
ment to our own home place. And 
unless these ideas are actually ap- 
plied to our own home grounds they 
will never benefit us. 

Those persons who are satisfied 
with just ordinary, inarticulate home- 
grounds development will not exert 
themselves beyond reading these ar- 
ticles and picking flaws in them. But 
those who earnestly desire a home 
grounds with something more than a 
job-lot landscape, and a more livable 
place, .a place where one likes to live 
and where one’s friends love to lin 
those persons, I hope, will toundints 
some of these suggestions into actions. 
Even if they have their places fairly 
well planted, have some shrub bor- 
ders in, the house built, the lawn 
growing luxuriantly, they will try to 
see where they can undertake funda- 
mental changes, thru good planning, 
to make their home grounds serve 
them more and better. 


ET us remember this: The garden 
is a growing, changing, plastic 
composition. It can be molded, 
changed, pruned, shifted in its essen- 
tial design, far more cheaply than com- 
parable remodeling can be done in a 
house. If a garden is without per- 
sonality it is not out of our reach, 
because of cost, to change it. Why 
go on indefinitely with a garden that 
is unrestful, unattractive, a job-lot 
affair. Let us plan, then act. 

Action is the essence of getting 
things done in the field of gardening. 
But before physical action starts there 
must be planning action, designing. 

In the field ~ design there is no 
more fundamental thing than getting 

ht down to the elemental units wit 

hil we deal. Outside of boundary 
lines these are: street, curb, gutter, 
sidewalk, alley, adjacent structures, 
and adjacent larger plants (big shrubs 
and trees); inside of boundary lines: 
the outline of the lot itself, the 
house, the garage, the front yard, the 
service area, and the garden. 

Here is where planning starts. 
Here is the first step in good garden 
design. Block out the grounds, allot- 
ting sufficient area for the two essen- 
tial uses of public ‘‘face” of the home 
and the indispensable service area. 
Then what is left can be made living 
quarters of outdoors. 

These limiting and __ utilitarian 
things are all factors, limiting physi- 
cal things, that must be dapoed of 
before we ever get into a discussion of 
colors, plants, style, or succession of 
bloom. 

I have written of homely things, 
but they are basic. 








(Continued from the opposite page) 
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Have you, too, planned 
how you can improve. 9 
your home grounds this year’ 
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future won’t you print an article on the growing 

of roses?” —R. C. Doan, New York. The same 
week this letter was received we published the January 
number, which contained the first article in a series on 
roses. Now, isn’t that service? 

“T like Better Homes and Gardens so well that I’d give 
up almost every other publication rather than it.’’— 
Elsie M. Hay, Nebraska. 

“Very much to my disappointment, also to one of 
my friends, ‘The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener’ does 
not appear in your January issue. What is the matter 
with my friend the professor? His is the first article I 
turn to as soon as your issue gets into my hands.’’— 
Dr. T. E. Tucker, Alabama. Now we are going to 
divulge a secret: Harry Doyle and Harry O’Brien are 
one and the same person; and the “Roving Gardener”’ 
is a continuation of the ‘‘Diary,’’ containing precisely 
the same things as the “Diary’’ would have contained 
if it had been continued under that title. Now I know 
everybody is happy. 

“T wish you’d have more ideas for smaller homes. 
Most people who do their own gardening have smaller 
homes, don’t you think?’’—Mrs. Lyle Culp, Washing- 
ton. Certainly. And we are scheduling some mighty 
fine small homes, as you will see. 

“The editor has evidently never seen a building lot 
smaller than 100 feet.’’—Esther Shackelford, California. 
Ouch! The editor never lived on a lot as large as 100 
feet, unless you would count the farm where I was born. 
I dug the basement, installed the furnace, did all the 
painting, and made a septic tank and subirrigation sys- 
tem for the first little house I owned. Now I am build- 
ing my third home, on a small lot. Come and watch me 
dig in the back yard, neighbor. 

“T am so enthused over the January number. Just 
must write you it is simply great. .. . Would like to 
send you a nice head of lettuce from my garden this 
morning, for your dinner.’’—Mrs. Maud H. Bradford, 
Louisiana. 


|e )M the letters you have sent to us: “In the near 


NE of the war classics is “Journey’s End,’’ and one 

of its most telling passages is what is called the 

“Hollyhock Scene.’’ In this scene, Trotter and Osborne, 

conversing in the midst of a terrific front-line bombard- 
ment, make such observations as these: 

“You keen on gardening?”’ 

“Oh, I used to do a bit of an evening. I ’ad a decent 
little grass plot in front, with flower borders—gerani- 
ums, lobelia, and mountain daisies—you know, red, 
white, and blue. Lovely. Looked rather nice in the 
summer.”’ 

“Yes.”’ s 

“Ad some fine ’olly’ocks out the back. One year I 
’ad one 8 feet high. Took a photer of it.’’ (He fumbles 
in his pocket case, takes out photo.) 

The love of a garden, comparable to the love of 
family, when thrown against the tragedy of war, be- 
comes poignant and unforgettable. Nothing could be 















more effective pathos. And it is such a thought as this 
that makes us glad for our gardens, while we walk in 
them, peacefully, of an evening. 


NE of the dreams for Florida is a state arboretum, 
wherein may be shown all of the important plants, 
trees, shrubs, and vines that grow in the state. Mrs. 
A. G. Cummer, of Jacksonville, is especially interested in 
this project. Such an institution would be of tremen- 
dous benefit to all home gardeners, for it would furnish 
information on the suitability of various plants for 
different conditions. And why not have such an arbor- 
etum in every state in the Union? It would go far 
toward solving the vexing problems in gardening that 
have to do with variations in soil and climate. 


ARCH is an especially appropriate time to start a 

Junior Garden Club. March is a month of con- 
siderable garden activity, even in semitropical regions. 
By common consent it has become the month of clean- 
ing-up, painting, venturing into the woods to study 
Nature, preparing for the season’s garden work. The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America are growing in number. 
There is a great year ahead of them, and the adult 
organizations that take an interest in their formation 
are doing a real service for future citizenship. 


ROM time to time we have mentioned the placing 

of label plates on trees or beside shrubs and flowers 
in city parks. This is certainly a praiseworthy enter- 
prise and one which is sure to result in a great deal of 
education to all observers. It might even be extended 
to private gardens, school grounds, and other landscaped 
places. Why wouldn’t this be a fine thing for garden 
clubs or similar organizations to promote? 


F YOUR garden club is not receiving ‘“The Garden 

Club,” the supplement issued by Better Homes and 
Gardens, tell your secretary or president that this publi- 
cation may be secured, free of charge, by writing for it. 
The supplement contains a great deal of information 
valuable to all garden clubs. Flower shows, men’s 
garden clubs, and financing civic projects are among 
the subjects to be featured in early issues. 


iG YOUR street a Better Homes and Gardens street? In 
“ many cities and towns readers of this magazine are 
taking pride in seeing that every resident for blocks is a 
subscriber. This always results in a better-looking com- 
munity, so it is to the interest of readers to promote the 
project. In the future we expect to devote considerable 
attention to this idea. 


HE splendid and unprecedented growth in the cir- 
culation of Better Homes and Gardens during the 
past few months means the coming 
of a great army of new subscribers. 
We welcome you all and hope we P 
shall hear from you often. 
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Upon your own dressing 
table... or in the guest 
room... @ sophisticated 
touch! This case in green 
and gold has an “‘air”” 
««- French. .. exceedingly 
smart! It is part of this 
wonderful offer. See it at 
yoursilverdealer’s—soon! 


topay $15.00 


MORE SILVER + FINER SILVER 
than you ever dueamed 


oo ae: tt could / 


HE pictures on this page can't tell you 
half! You'll have to hold these lovely 
pieces in your hands... feel their weight 
. . study the sheer perfection of their deli- 
cately traced patterns .. . turn a spoon this 
way and that... admire the grace of the 
joining of bowl and handle from every angle 
before you'll agree . 
Here’s the world’s outstanding value in 
silverplate! 
How foolish to put your 


Lustre ... detail ... pro- 
portion ...If you know 
anything about silver and 
silver prices, you'll know 
. . . this beautiful Wm. 
Rogers & Son service 
costs far less than you'd 
ever, ever expect to pay! 

But there’s more to 
buying silver than just 
what you see. That's why 





For $15.00. . . Service for 6, in the famous 
Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate 
6 dinner knives 6 dinner forks 6 teaspoons 
6 tablespoons 1 butter knife 
26 pieces 
And a case that becomes a luxurious boudoir box, in rich 
green and gold! Set with Stainless Steel knives, $17.75 


1 sugar shell 








BUYS 


ee 


In both the Triumph 
(illustrated here) and 
Princess Patterns you 
can match your set with 
hollowware of dist.nction 
and beauty. Coffee or 
Tea Pot, $12.50, Double 
Vegetable Dish, $10.00. 











Your silver dealer will be 
glad to show you how 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
Silverplate is reinforced, 
just where the wearcomes, 


money in cheap silver ... 
silver that can never give 
any real pride in possess- 
ing it... when this lovely 
Wm. Rogers & Son silver 
costs so little more! This 
silver is... 80 unmistak- 


ably . . . good silver . . 


it’s such a comfort to know that this silver is 
heavily plated... it's Wm. Rogers & Son plate. 
Every spoon and fork is reinforced, just where 





the wear comes. Every piece is plated with ; 
TRIUMPH . MAYFAIR . PRINCESS 


Make your choice .. . from three patterns 
of true distinction. The illustrations here 
give you no idea of the real beauty of 
these lovely designs, See them at your 
silver dealer’s. 


pure silver. No wonder it is guaranteed for 
35 long years! 

The service for six... the case...all for $15! 
See it at your silver dealer's. Today. 


Don’t say “‘Rogers’’—say “Wm. Rogers & Son’ 


Wa. Rocers é& Son Silvecplate 


See Advertising Index, pages 164, 165 





